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BORN TO THE BUSINESS. 


t is fortunate to be born with social position and to 
rit the advantages that wealth may give, but it is 
her the character of the man—what he has done in 
way of upbuilding—that counts with those who are 
en to weighing with an unbiased mind the qualities 
an individual. To every person, no matter at what 

el of the commercial world he may 

ve entered, who has created to a 


George Walter Gates was born at Independence Feb- 
ruary 17, 1868. He was a bright student in the schools 
and was graduated from Westminster College, a state 
institution at Fulton, Mo., in 1888. As a young man 
he secured an insight into the lumber business through 
an operation in clearing off the oak and walnut timber 
of a tract near Independence which his father had pur- 
chased—an insight perhaps of great value to him later. 


feet and the timber owned was sufficient for a five or 
six years’ cut. The business was successful until 1896, 
when the depression in the industrial world left no outlet 
for the stock of the mill. Prices declined and the rail- 
roads of that section in the hands of receivers 
and too poor to buy anything. Mr. Gates was tired of 
living in the swamp and anxious to get back into civi- 
lization, and apparently it was an unusually good oppor- 

tunity to close out the operation. The 

remaining timber was sold to William 


were 





nt where he can be considered suc- 
‘ful must be given the genuine ap- 
bation which his acts have merited. 
\ man must, partially at least, be 


business or the social fabric. 
iid his connections industrially 
those of the best and commanding 
respect of competing houses in 
e same line of trade it must be ac- 
ted that there is something of 


t be in the position occupied. Of 
ssity value must play a promi- 
t part in the gaining and holding 
a station of responsibility and 
st, for such are not given to the 
pable or untrustworthy. And as 
social recosnition it is an indis- 

itable fact that to enter the folds of 

e better and creditable strata of so- 


attributes of birth and culture. 
in no other section of the country 
more demanded of a man in the 


the east. Brains count there for 
ir truest value, because it is a 
ttle of giants to conduct business 
ere competition is so strong as to 
ce the inefficient in the background. 
ly those who have the mental 
lipment ean stay at the 
i the less fortunate fall back into 
: ranks of the masses who aspire 
t fail. One of the men who have 
ie to the front in lumberdom is G. 
ilter Gates, late of Pittsburg, for- 
rly vice president and secretary 
the American Lumber & Manu- 
turing Company, now of the west. 
[t is a question whether or not an 
tinct for the lumber industry is 
nsmitted from one generation to 
‘ther. Apparently it is true in the 
> of Mr. Gates. His grandfather, 
rge Walter Gates, after whom he 
s named, operated a saw mill at 
ienburg, Vt., though its equipment 
a mulay saw with a capacity of 
10 feet a day, large as it was then, 
ild appear insignificant when com- 
ed with the output of any modern 
ll. It was in the Green Mountain State that Mr. 
tes’ father, George P. Gates, and his mother, Eliza- 
th (Emory) Gates, were born and married. The 
iple moved with the grandfather to Independence, 
, about 1855, where the senior Mr. Gates became 
judge of the state court and was succeeded on the 
nch by another son, Edward P. Gates. George P. 
ates followed the banking business for many years 
d was largely interested in the Bank of Independence 


fore, 





d was vice president of the Metropolitan National - 


bank of Kansas City, which a few years ago was con- 


olidated with the Bank of Commerce, also of that city. 





GEORGE WALTER GATES, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 


A Missouri Boy Who Has Advanced by Progressive Steps to a High Posi- 


tion in the Lumber World. 


The year after Mr. Gates left college he entered the 
employ of Harmon, Rugg & Co., who conducted a whole- 
sale and retail business with a yard in Xansas City. He 
held a clerical position and his chief duties were the get- 
ting out of shipments. In 1891 he bought an interest in 
the firm and also in the American Lumber Company, with 
a mill at Milner, Ark. He became president and manager 
of the corporation and made his headquarters at Milner. 
At that time this was about the only plant in the south 
that had a modern band mill, planing mill and dry kiln 
and, perhaps, the only ccncern shipping yellow pine out 
of Arkansas. The mill had a daily capacity of 50,000 


Gannon and the mill also was disposed 
of and Mr. Gates and the others inter- 
ested in the company—John C. Har- 
mon, of Chicago; Fred O. Rugg, 
of Kansas City, and John W. Sipher, 
of Monmouth—withdrew from it. 
Mr. Gates left Milner in 1897 and 
his next venture in the lumber busi- 
ness was with J. F. Crawford, of the 
J. F. Crawford Lumber Company, of 
Louisiana, Mo., in the line yard busi- 
He severed his connection with 
that company in 1899 and went to 
Pittsburg, where he became manager 
of the pine department of the Ameri- 
ean Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He had no interest in the con- 
cern at that time and it was not until 
two years later that he became a 
stockholder year later was 
chosen vice president and secretary, 
the other two officers being W. D. 
Johnston, and L. B. 
Oehmichen, treasurer. Mr. Gates also 
is a stockholder in and treasurer of 
the Florala Saw Mill Company, of 
Paxton, Fla. This company was 
organized in 1903 with a capital of 
$200,000. Its mill a gang, 
circular and rosser, with a capacity 
of 80,000 feet of lumber daily. 
Some idea of the widely extended 
American 
Company 
fact that 
shipments of hickory are made from 
West Virginia to 


ness. 





and a 


president, 


includes 


business carried on by the 
Lumber & Manufacturing 


may be gleaned from the 


from 
which state redwood is shipped to the 
the hickory. 
Again, white pine is shipped by the 
southern 
points and from these points yellow 
pine is shipped into Wisconsin. The 
coastwise and export trade of the cor- 
poration forms no small part of its 


California, 


originating point of 


company in Wisconsin to 


volume of business. Ten men are kept 
continuously on the road and Mr. Gates 
perfected a system by which an ac- 
curate record is kept of the sales made 
by each man and of the profit on each 
Another idea of his was the 

putting into force of weekly meetings 

of the heads of the several depart- 
ments, when the whole situation is discussed and sugges- 
tions offered and considered. Besides handling the cut 
of the Florala company the American Lumber & Manu- 


order. 


facturing Company disposes of the output of the Ayden 
Lumber Company, which operates a band mill at Ayden, 
N. C.; the quartered oak and hardwoods of Audrey, Ed- 
wards & Co., manufacturers at Lafayette, Ky., and the 
poplar and hardwoods of the Caney Fork Lumber Com- 
pany, of Baxter, Tenn. The company has a white pine 
yard at Marinette, Wis., where a large percentage of its 
stock is concentrated. Approximately 10,000 carloads 
(Concluded on Page 55.) 
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MANUFACTURERS 


FINEST 
MAPLE FLOORING 


KILN DRIED, HOLLOW BACKED, 
MATCHED OR JOINTED. 
POLISHED AND BUNDLED. 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch Lumber 


WEST BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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When We Talk 


about giving you satisfactory service we 
have the backing of twelve of the best 
mills in Southwestern Washington and 
always have on hand a large and well 
assorted stock of 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR LUMBER 
and SHINGLES, BRIDGE, DOCK 
and RAILROAD MATERIAL. 








AGENTS: 


THE PIKE-DIAL LBR. CO., 1045 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ili.; Chi- 
cago Representative. 

A. C. DUTTON LUMBER COM- 
PANY, Springfield, Mass.; Eastern 
Representative. 


We Are the Exclusive 
Agents for: 
Chehalis Lumber Co., Littell, Wash. 
Doty Lumber Co , Doty, 
Eastern Rallway & Lumber Co., Centralia, ‘ 


Cc. B. WOODRUFF, Duluth, 
Minn.; Duluth Representative. Globe Lumber Co., Globe, “ 
ue a eon a ee Lincoln Creek Lumber Co., - Centralla, 
sentative. H. H. Martin Lumber Co., - Centralia, “ 
W. B. EDGAR, 214 Lumber Ex- 
change, Minneapolis; Minneapolis Mutual Lumber Co.. Bucoda, ‘ 
Representative. 
DUNN BROS. & CO., Winnipeg, Salzer Valley Lumber Co., - Centralia, ‘ 
— a Stillwater Lumber Co., Little Falls, * 
CULVER LUMBER CO., Delta Bidg., J. A. Veness, Winlock, “ 
Los Angeles, Calif; Southern California, 
Nevada and Arizona representative. Walworth & Neville Mfg.Co.,  Walville, * 
DODDS LUMBER COMPANY, , 
Omaha, Neb. W. C. Yeomans, re, “ 








WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY, 


Centralia, Wash. 


GEO. E. BIRGE, Mgr. 


C. 8. GILCHRIST, Treas., Centralia, Wash. 
W.R. DILLEY, Sec’y, Little Falls, Wash. 


We use the Telecode. 


J. A. VENESS, Pres’t, Winlock. Wash. 
C. A. DOTY, Vice-Pres’t, Doty, Wash. 
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The race is for the swift— 
Only the brave deserve the fair. 


Eternal vigilance wins success, 
but only regular dealers can buy 


Doors, Windows and Trim from 


E. L. Roberts & Co. 


22nd Street and Union Place, 


Chicago. 
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OurPloaving 29 25 is THOROUGHLF 
FILN DRIED, ais0 STEEL SCRAPED | 
which gives it 2 lightly polished survace. 









































We have just eguipped our 
‘Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
\ the most Modern Machinery 

(and are now in position to Lill 

‘orders with the greatest 

“ promprness. 

\70 this is added the advantage or: 

furnishing mixed cars of Pine 

and Hemlock with yourHardWood 

Flooring, where customers do trot , 

wish to purechase_aSuli car load - 
lor Flooring. 

















‘We solicit your 0Pders ov inguui-, 
es and guarantee satisfaction 
la gual and delivery af our Stock 
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The seeret of perpetual freshness in a human soul, 
of renewing life each day in the beauty of the first 
creation, lies in the clear and permanent perception of 
the great spiritual forces and truths of which all visible 
things are the symbols and revelation. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTION. 


A system of uniform inspection of hardwoods is 


very much desired by all concerned. To be of value it 
is necessary that the system prove acceptable to each 
interest. It must take care of the product of the log 
in its entirety; it must establish a standard of value 
for the sale of hardwood products. It is not possible 
to determine from the rules committee report, delivered 
at the recent annual meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, just what changes in grades 
its recommendations will involve. The changes pro- 
posed and adopted, it is claimed, have been tried on 
the pile and their bearing determined. This state- 
ment on the part of the committee was accepted in 
good faith, as were the recommendations it made. 

Viewed through the eyes of practical men, the 
changes have much to recommend them, In many re 
speets the wording is much clearer and some changes 
made bring the rules up toe date with respect to tak 
ing cognizance of current customs and practices. The 
general tendency is to make poorer grades by admit 
ting Jumber of quality inferior to that previously de 
seribed. Appreciation in timber values, increased cost 
of manufacture, the use of lumber of poorer quality 
hy producers of certain classes of goods, are responsi- 
ble. It is not so much a case of trees being inferior 
as it is of inferior trees being used, the contents of 
which naturally are below those produced when only 
the best were culled from the forest. Every depart- 
ment of the trade has shaped its operations to con- 
form to changed conditions, 

The National rules now have been modified in an en- 
deavor to put them in accord therewith. It would seem 
that a more proper solution would have been new grades, 
would be adapted to supply and 


which present 


demand rather than a _ revision of old grades to 
permit the admission of stock previously not suitable. 
Such attempt doubtless would have been termed rad- 


ical, but radical measures at times are most beneficial. 


CONCENTRATING LUMBER 


The plan formulated in New Orleans, which was an 
nounced last week, for the consolidating of lumber 
arriving at that point for export, is one which will 
appeal to lumber exporters as in the interest of a more 
prompt and economical dispatch of business. There 
are ports in which lumber is the chief export com- 
modity and where such difficulties do not arise as 
have vexed shippers through New Orleans. But in 
that city, and at all the leading general export points 
of the country, lumbermen are more or less handi- 
capped by the difficulty or impossibility of so locat- 
ing their product along the docks as to be convenient 
for loading. 

To oblige a steamer or sailing vessel to move half 
a dozen times from one dock to another, perhaps some 
distance apart, in order to complete her cargo costs 
money in handling and more money in demurrage 
charges arising from delay. This applies particu 
larly to the yellow pine trade of the south, but also 
to the smaller shipments of hardwoods, which seldom 


go out in full cargo lots. Each railroad ordinarily 


SHIPMENTS FOR EXPORT. 


has its own terminus and docks and the facilities for 
concentrating stocks that will go on a given vessel 
are altogether lacking or involve switching and 
storage charges. 

In New Orleans the idea is that by the use of the 
new belt line system the city can establish a lumber 
dock at which all lumber consignments can be con- 
centrated, thus facilitating the loading and dispatch 
of vessels so that the port will become more attractive 
to lumber shippers than it has been in the past. 

The idea might well be taken up by other ports 
whose export business is general in its character, 
with lumber forming an important but by no means a 
controlling part. Stowing cargo for ocean shipment 
is a slow process at the best and the whole industry 
would be benefited if the long delays now common 
in loading lumber could be shortened to the minimum, 
It would make for better dispatch, more prompt ar- 
rival of consignments on the other side, prompter re- 
turns and a cheaper handling of this important export 
commodity. 





RAILROAD EARNINGS REFLECT GENERAL PROSPERITY. 


The restoration to something approaching adequate 
transportation facilities since the first of April is re- 
flected in the increase of railroad earnings. Gross 
earnings in April in the country. at large show 16 per- 
cent gain over gross earnings for a like time in 1906. 
All sections exhibit gain, the lowest percentage being 
in the south, namely, 10 percent, while the highest 
is on the Pacific lines, 26 percent. This great in- 
crease on the transcontinental roads can be attributed 
to the rush of traffic after the embargo had been 
broken. Midwestern state railroads average about 
16 percent gain, which shows a healthy movement of 
traffic. 

Returns for each month show records of greater 
gains in gross receipts this year than for like months 
in 1906, the percentage of gain from month to month 
being progressive. In January and February the 
gain was but about 2 percent, the roads then being 
paralyzed by freight congestion. In March the gain 


percentage rose to 8 percent and in April to 16 per- 
cent, 

The fact that there has been a gain in gross earn- 
ings from the beginning of the year, despite the car 
shortage and the lack of motive power and terminal 
and gateway facilities, shows that manufacture, trade 
and the distribution of goods and commodities are in 
excess of any previous year, and that nothing has yet 
occurred in traffic to suggest that the tide of prosper- 
ity has begun to ebb. A partial crop failure doubt- 
less would cause some recession in traffic, but it is 
too early in the season to count on that as an abso 
lute certainty, taking the country as a whole. As for 
the present it can truthfully be said that prosperity 
is still with us. Outside of the depression in specu- 
lative securities good business still prevails. There 
is plenty of money in all the interior centers and in 
country banks, and enterprise has not faltered for 
lack of funds at easy rates, 





STABLE CHARACTER OF 


A suecessful merchant of many years’ experience 
stated that if he had a son who was desirous of engag- 
ing in merchandising, and was acquainted with no par- 
ticular line of goods, he would prefer by all means that 
he should open a retail lumber yard. Without doubt 
the judgment of this merchant is sound, considering as 
he must have done the stable character of lumber and 
the fact that it is absolutely unaffected by fashion. 

If the young man should engage in other lines of 
merchandising without a thorough knowledge of the 
goods he sold, and Jacking the ability to handle them as 
only the experienced can, he would meet with trouble and 
loss, If the articles handled were clothing, hats or 
shoes he would soon learn that the man who successfully 
handles them must be an adept. To be sure, there is a 
constant demand for these articles of wear—the people 
must have clothes when they can postpone buying lum 
ber—but a hat, a pair of shoes or a suit of clothes that 
is put in stock this spring may not be worth 50 percent 
of the original cost the coming fall. 

In all of these articles time, to say nothing about 
fashion, works a deterioration. They become soiled 
from handling, dust when it settles on them is detri- 
mental, and in a few months they become shopworn. 
The fresh appearance is gone and the buyer does not 
want them except at a discount, and oftentimes not even 
then. The man who is in the market is looking for the 
best value for his money and goes where he can get such 
value. 

Fashion must be reckoned with. It is not to the 
credit of the people that they should be the slaves of 
fashion, but it is a fact that slaves they are. To have 
a comfortable, durable piece of clothing is not enough; 
it must be approved by those who set the styles for their 
own financial benefit. Manufacturers make this change 


RETAIL LUMBER TRADE. 


and that and call the new shapes the latest fashions that 
they may sell their goods. 

It is surprising how slight changes affect market 
values. A coat to be in style must be an inch longer or 
shorter than it was last year; the brim of a hat must 
be slightly narrower or wider; the toe of a shoe a little 
different in shape, and while these changes have nothing 
whatever to do with the intrinsic value of the article the 
coats and shoes and hats which do not conform to the 
shapes which some one has decreed are the latest fashions 
must go to the bargain counter. 

in lumber the conditions are entirely different. Now 
From it may be worked 
flooring, casing, siding, and while the forms of these 


and forever a board ts a board. 


items may change the basis for them all—the board 
remains the same. In the mill the flooring may be 
worked different widths, the casings may be of different 
patterns, the siding may be cut four or five inches, but 
the board from which they are manufactured is as staple 
as flour, and it is the board with which the lumberman 
principally deals. 

In other items of mill work there are changes in forms. 
In some sections, in doors the cross panels have largely 
taken the place of the four panels; the porch column is 
now oftener of the colonial shape than otherwise, and 
while there are minor changes of this character the 
amount of dead material that accumulates in a yard is 
very small indeed. Molding is the item in which there 
is the most loss, and this is due more to the improper 
way of handling it than to any change in pattern, dust 
in this instance acting as a depreciator of values as it 
does in other lines of goods as mentioned above. Now 
that the dealers have learned, however, that molding 
should be carried on end or, if not in this way, in dust- 
proof apartments, the loss has become materially smaller. 
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It is for the reasons stated that many dealers have 
made a success of their business who, when they engaged 
in it, knew not the slightest thing about it. It did not 
take them long to learn to measure lumber, to learn 


grades and to what uses different kinds of woods and 
dimensions were put. Common sense taught them that 
lumber should be carefully piled under cover, and taking 
note of these few essential requirements they soon 


became full fledged lumbermen. No other retail busi- 
ness can be so easily conducted as the lumber business, 
which no doubt is the reason the merchant made the 
remark quoted in the beginning of this article. 





GOOD WHEAT CROP IN THE NORTH PACIFIC STATES ASSURED. 


While the farmers, the elevator men, the transporta- 
tion interests, the merchants, manufacturers and all 
interested in the outcome of the season’s grain crops 
east of the Rocky mountains are bemoaning the par- 
tial failure of the wheat and oats crops of the Mis- 
souri river states and those of the older middle west 
the farmers and business interests of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho are feeling comfortable, not to say 
jubilant, because of the brilliant prospects they have 
in the growing wheat crop of those states. A recent 
letter to a commercial journal, dated at Portland, 
Ore., has the following to say of the outlook: 


A splendid wheat crop, with the price sticking around the 
dollar mark, is putting the whole Pacific northwest, and 
particularly interior bankers and business men, in the best 
possible humor. However much the green bug and other 
enemies of the wheat crop may have damaged the grain in 
other sections of the country, the wheat crop in this state, 
and so far as can be learned in Washington and Idaho, will 
be larger than last year. Reports from the:grain fields are 
that wheat is in fine condition and unless something turns 
up to damage the grain a lot of money will be made this 
year by wheat growers. 

If this prognostie shall be justified by the outcome 
a large amount of improvement will be carried on in 
those states during the coming fall and winter that 


will call for the use of a good deal of lumber. Espe- 
cially will a profitable wheat crop give impetus to the 
growth of towns and cities, many of which already 
have acquired a vigorous start during the years of 
prosperity. An active lumber trade in the three states 
named will go far to relieve the lumber manufacturers 
of their surplus, and in some measure make up for the 
losses they have incurred in depending on the eastern 
trade with inadequate transportation facilities. The 
years are not far hence when home demand for north 
Pacific coast and Inland Empire lumber product will be 
the main factor in disposition of annual mill output. 





MINING COMPANIES SEEK LEGISLATIVE AID TO GET NORTHERN MICHIGAN TIMBER. 


Senator Moriarty, of the Marquette district, upper 
Michigan, has introduced into the state legislature a 
bill to repeal the provision in the general mining law 
‘by which mining companies are limited to holding not 
more than 50,000 acres of timber land, and to allow 
them to make purchases governed by their future re- 
quirements rather than by any arbitrary statutory pro- 
vision. ‘Time was when the mining companies had no 
concern about a timber supply, such was the abundance 
in the northern peninsula. But in late years the lum- 
bermen have been so active in their operations that the 
mining companies begin to see that there is danger that 
the supply will get seriously scarce unless they shall 
do something to provide themselves with timber holdings 
commensurate with their prospective needs. Hence they 
are seeking a repeal of the limitation law as a measure 
of early and serious necessity. 

The legislature of Michigan should be careful not 
to give the mine owners too much scope in their eager- 
ness to secure an ample timber supply for the future. 
If the old law of limitation is to be sueceeded by a new 
one it should be safeguarded by provisions that should 
prevent the mining companies from grabbing more than 
their share of the timber in the upper peninsula. The 


prosperity of that part of the state much depends on a 
wise management of its timber supply. Especially 
should the state guard its own timber lands with much 
care in reference to the future. If that had been done 
in the past with a more judicious forecast of the needs 
of future generations the state would be much better 
off in respect to a timber supply than it now is. 

Of course the time has passed when the mining com- 
panies can gobble vast tracts at merely nominal or 
very low prices. When pine was the only timber sought 
by northern Michigan lumbermen the hardwoods, hem- 
lock and cedar went for a song. Since operators have 
turned their attention to other timber than pine, and 
big mills are now being run on the hardwoods and hem- 
lock, such stumpage has attained a value that necessi- 
tates careful estimation of the stand per acre and a 
positive and appreciable value is placed thereon that pre- 
cludes any grabbing of great areas without putting up 
therefor a substantial price. 

The days of railroad and canal grants by which vast 
tracts were obtained by various schemers have long 
since passed. If the mining companies acquire timber 
hereafter they will have to pay a good figure for it, as 
do lumbermen who seek to acquire new holdings. In 


this respect there probably is no danger that the min- 
ing companies will get much advantage of lumbermen 
or others in purchasing upper peninsula timber. Yet 
it will be the proper thing to scan the provisions of the 
Moriarty bill for the purpose of preventing the passage 
of a law that would give the mining companies any 
chance to acquire an undue monopoly of upper penin- 
sula timber. If the companies seek only to get rid of 
the 50,000-acre limitation there may be reason for a 
change in the law. 

It is stated that some of.the companies have evaded 
the statute of limitation to 50,000. acres by acquiring 
stock in land companies, their interest in which guar- 
antees them a satisfactory supply of timber as long as 
the forests hold out. Other companies have not done 
this, nor do they find it practicable to do so under exist- 
ing conditions. For some companies 50,000 acres are a 
sufficient reserve for an indefinite period; for others 
that amount of timber acreage is inadequate, and they 
want freedom to make provisions for a future supply 
unhampered by the present law. Something doubtless 
is to be said on both sides of this matter, and it should 
be thoroughly looked into and discussed before the bill 
shall come to a final passage. 





PRESENT 


In the latest two issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
have appeared a considerable number of letters from 
manufacturing concerns descriptive of the conditions 
affecting yellow pine production and trade. These re- 
ports were in response to inquiries sent out by the editor 
of this journal, and mostly have come from territory 
west of the Mississippi and the Gulf states east of that 
river. 

As in every instance of replies to such a_ general 
inquiry, there has been some divergenecy of statement, 
accountable from differences of location, places ani 
methods of marketing, labor supply, state of transporta- 
tion and other features. Still some conditions are com- 
mon to the entire field and dominate in manufacture and 
trade at the present time. 

Though transportation facilities are not yet adequate 
to the full demands of shippers, within the last month 
there has been great relief in better supply of cars. 
Probably by the end of this week the mills will have 
as much as 75 percent of a supply on the average, 
while many of them will be able to obtain nearly or 
quite a full quota. In fact, a striking feature of reports 
is a general absence of complaint about car shortage, 
though in a few instances statements are made that a 
sufficient supply is still lacking. One operator in cen- 
tral Alabama reports a recent car shortage more pro- 
nounced than any that had preceded it. It is reason- 
able to conclude that hereafter a lack of transportation 
will not be a serious hindrance to distribution until the 
crop movement shall get under headway, toward fall, 
and possibly not before October or November. 

In this connection it is pertinent to observe that the 
var factories and railroads are not calling for as much 
mill product as they did during last year and the early 
part of the current one, and consequently the transporta- 
tion of such stuff does not require so many ears as here- 
tofore. It was well known that the car shortage, now 
nearly over, was largely caused by the demand on the 
carrying capacity of the railroads in the delivery of 
lumber to the ear factories and to the raiiroads, to 
which should be added the large amount of stuff that 
was insistently demanded by several classes of large cor- 
porations during the boom years, all of which is now to 
a degree in a state of subsidenee. This abatement of 
extraordinary demand is doubtless releasing a large 
number of ears for southern roads, and shippers at the 
mills are getting the benefit of this in their hysiness 
with the regular trade in yard stoek and_ builders’ 
lumber. 

It all along has been a question as to the effect the 
ear shortage and general lack of transportation facili- 
ties has had on southern pine prices. Generally it has 
been thought that the inability to ship lumber when it 
has been wanted has forced up and maintained prices. 
We know that it has induced contractors and large con- 


sumers to offer premiums for prompt delivery, or any 
delivery within a specified time. These premium prices 
have to a degree made the market, the tendency having 
been to base all prices on the extreme figures that those 
who must have the lumber were induced to pay. It was 
concluded that when the ear shortage should abate so 
that transportation facilities should reach something 
near a normal state there would be a corresponding 
relaxation of prices. To some degree this result is being 
realized, though it is a noteworthy fact that the reaction 
in prices has not been so pronounced as many expected. 
Any one earefully scanning the reports from the mills 
appearing in the last two numbers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can but be impressed with the fact that 
prices of yard stock and all the output of the mills 
that is the most in demand are still held firmly, nor 
do the manufacturers purpose to cut prices in order to 
stimulate sales. 

The true condition seems to be that, despite the car 
shortage during the winter, stocks at the mills are not 
excessive, while the filling of old and delayed orders 
and the new ones that are coming in has so depleted 
and broken up stocks that the mill operators have no 
motive but to hold for steady prices. 

Several causes have prevented an overaceumulation of 
stocks at the mills. One is the fact that last fall and 
winter orders piled up far in excess of producing ecapac- 
ity. These have been worked off since the freight em- 
bargo has been partly lifted, which has reduced stocks 
of lumber that had accumulated during the period of 
stringent ear shortage. Moreover, the weather during 
the winter and spring was to a large degree unfavorable 
to logging, manufacture and shipping of lumber. The 
searcity of labor was another influence against rapid 
production. Hence we find that, now that the railroads 
are able to carry lumber to destination with more dis- 
pateh than prior to April 1, there is no burdensome sur- 
plus to rest as a weight on the market. 

Since spring opened there has been a good demand for 
yard stock which has cleaned up much that was on hand 
at the mills and made room for the piling of the cur- 
rent output. Altogether the manufacturers are having 
a good demand for a normal production and are able to 
keep the wheels turning without resort to shading prices 
except on some lumber that has got out of balance in 
the months of inadequate transportation facilities. 

By carefully reading the reports from the mills pub- 
lished in current issues of this journal it will be seen 
that the operators are in a fairly well satisfied state of 
mind. In Alabama it is admitted that there is no great 
demand for railroad timber and less requirement for 
ear sills, decking, roofing, siding ete. than there was a 
few months ago, though a good deal of such stuff is 
still moving on old orders. There is a good demand for 
yard stock, which fact’ is taken as an indication that 
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building in the north is active, while in the south much 
improvement is going on, with consequently 2 good local 
demand for lumber. One report is to the effect that 
demand has actually inereased within recent time, and 
an advance has been made on rift flooring. Though 
prices some time ago were reduced on flat grained floor- 
ing, sales were thus so increased that the price will have 
to be restored to something like the old figure. Export 
demand has fallen off, but the more steadfast manufac- 
turers have resolved to refuse to sell at the concessions 
demanded, preferring to let sales go by for the present, 
believing that the market for export will recover before 
much time shall have elapsed. 

Owing to wet weather and the searcity of labor it is 
estimated by manufacturers that the cut has been cur- 
tailed 25 percent for some time. At certain points in 
Alabama, and presumably in the greater area of all the 
Gulf states, little stock remains unsold, and any surplus 
is not rapidly accumulating, owing to unfavorable 
weather and the scarcity of labor. This fact, coupled 
with a good interior demand for yard stock, is helping 
to keep the market firm and the manufacturers in good 
spirits despite the weather and the strenuous labor 
condition. One important mill concern states that it 
has less lumber in its sheds than for the last three 
years, and doubtless others could truthfully make a like 
statement. 

In Arkansas the salient features of the lumber busi- 
ness are an excellent demand for yard stock, too much 
rain for logging, scarcity of labor in most localities, 
stocks not in excess of normal for the time of year and 
generally somewhat broken in assortment. Next to no 
complaiut comes from that state about car shortage. 
There is an extraordinary call in Arkansas for ordinary 
framing dimension, which is also true of the states east 
of the Mississippi. Some manufacturers report a prac- 
tical settlement of the labor question and a sufficient 
number of hands available for carrying forward opera- 
tions. As a general thing, however, there is complaint 
of a searcity of men. 

It is believed throughout the south that during the 
warmer portion of the summer there will be a degree 
of limitation of output. The experience of the mill 
operators is that during the summer loggers and mill 
hands are inclined to lie off a good deal of the time and 
that this summer will be no exception to that rule. This 
will tend to restrict production. Since stocks are not 
now generally excessive, in many cases are reduced and 
broken, and considerable lumber is still to go forward 
on old orders, it is concluded that there will be no 
burdensome accumulation during the summer and no 
serious slump in prices. Indeed, the majority of oper- 
ators seem to think that prices of the more desirable 
lines of stocks are more likely to advance than remain 
stationary or recede. ~ 
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UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECIDES IN FAVOR OF LUMBERMEN ON 2-CENT ADVANCE. 


After four years of constant litigation the yellow 
vine producers of the south who protested against the 
dvanee of 2 cents in the northbound freight rate, 
hich was put into effect in 1903, have won their case 
efore the court of last resort, for, on Monday of this 
eek, the Supreme Court of the United States an- 
ounced through Mr. Justice Kenna that the appeal 
f the railroads in the two cases—No. 588 and No. 
§01—was decided against the appellants. 

Up to the time this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN went to press the text of the decision had not been 
given out, and therefore much is lacking that is neces- 
sary for any adequate comment regarding it. About all 
that ean be done is to express the gratification of the 
lumber trade that a new step forward has been taken 
in the direction of defining reasonable rate charges 
and that the sole, real excuse for an arbitrary advance— 
which was that the railroads, already charging a high 
enough rate for the service rendered, wished to share 
in the special prosperity of the lumber industry at that 
time—has been refused by the Supreme Court as a 
ground for the action of the roads. Three cheers and 
a tiger and a few fireworks are in order, but the cele- 
bration can be delayed until the full scope of the 
decision is known. 

The cases decided were of the Illinois Central rail- 
road and others against the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, brought to the Supreme Court on an appeal 
from the circuit court of the United States for the 
southern district of Louisiana, and a companion suit 


brought by the Southern Railway Company against 
H. H. Tift and others. 

It seems unnecessary to recount the source and prog- 
ress of this litigation. It had its origin in an arbitrary 
advance of the Southern road to the Ohio river gate- 
ways of 2 cents a hundred pounds. Lumbermen pro- 
tested that it was unreasonable, inasmuch as the rate 
previously in effect was ample for the service rendered, 
and that it was discriminatory in that it would tend to 
give an advantage to lumber manufacturers west of the 
Mississippi river. 

The first action of the lumbermen was to apply for 
injunctions against the enforcement of the new rate. 
The courts did not look with entire favor on that mode 
of procedure and then the protest was taken before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, after ex- 
tended hearings, decided that the contentions of the 
lumbermen were correct and that the advance in the 
rate was illegal on the grounds claimed. On _ these 
decisions the lower courts took action. These decisions 
were rendered in 1905, the one from the Louisiana 
court being originally brought by the Central Yellow 
Pine Association, while the one from Georgia, in which 
the Southern Railway Company and other southeastern 
roads were involved, was brought by H. H. Tift and 
others represented in the Georgia Saw Mill Association. 
The cases were taken up as rapidly as practicable and 
finally to the United States Supreme Court, which has 
upheld the commission in a decision which should be 
epoch making. It is, we believe, the first time that this 


precise question, so vital to the people and the rail- 
roads, has been passed upon by the highest authority, 
and it will establish a precedent of value. 

The decision was more nearly unanimous than is 
sometimes the case with important decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Justice Moody took no part in it and 
Justice Brewer was the only dissenter. There are many 
interesting matters in connection with this decision, 
such as the question as to the possibility in some cases 
of obtaining a refund of the excess rate collected since 
the case was instituted. It will also have a bearing on 
competitive relations between different lumber sections, 
and must, even though it was brought under the old 
law and not under the provisions of the Hepburn act, 
have an important bearing on some advances in rates 
that are now proposed by the railroads. 

The LUMBERMAN expects to be able to furnish the 
full text of the decision in its next issue, and to con- 
sider its practical effect upon the lumber industry. In 
the meantime it can do no less than to congratulate on 
the successful outcome of their efforts the lumbermen 
who, at such a cost of time, energy and money, carried 
these cases through to a final conclusion and to express 
the belief that the text of the decision will warrant the 
hope that the respective rights of the railroads and of 
shippers have been so defined that the making of rates 
may be put on a basis of equitable permanency and not 
be subject, as it has been in the past, to the whim of 
individuals or the spirit of opportunism which has been 
so prevalent. 





WATERWAYS AND RAIL ROUTES IN CO-OPERATION. 


Ever since railroads became the chief transporters 
of freight waterways have been considered chiefly as 
regulators of railroad freight rates. There was a 
canal era in the industrial development of the United 
States when canals—many of them now deserted— 
were built on generous appropriations that were ap- 
proved by the entire people. Then came the railroads 
with their—at one time—faster service; with their 
ability to throw out their branches and feeders to 
every freight producing section. 

For a long time the railroads had everything their 
own way and the rivers and canals fell largely into 
disuse; some of the latter were abandoned entirely 
and river traffic shows but a shadow of its former im- 
portance. Perhaps this was right enough under the 
circumstances, for railroads reaching every part of 
the country and furnishing to the most remote farmer, 
lumberman or miner an outlet for his product needed 
all encouragement that could be given them. 

During this time arose the idea that the waterways 
were chiefly valuable to regulate railroad charges. 
That in many cases they had this effect is a matter 
of common knowledge as well as of record. During 
the season of navigation on the great lakes rates be- 
tween the west and the east have generally been 
lower than during the winter season when water com- 
petition was discontinued by ice. Many lines paral- 
leling the great rivers and canals make lower rates 


than the average railroad because of a possible if 
not actual competition by water, a condition brought 
recently into sharp prominence by southern shippers. 

Of late, however, a conviction has arisen that the 
waterways might be not merely competitors of the 
railroads and regulators of their charges but might 
be supplementary to them, adding much needed facil- 
ity for carrying bulk freight at lower rates than is 
possible for the railroads even if they had the equip- 
ment to move it, and generally adding greatly to the 
transportation ability of the country and consequently 
to its economic welfare and development. 

Americans have begun to look abroad and they see 
how heavy commodities in France, Germany and 
Russia are moved by water with advantage to the 
public and no appreciable detriment to the railroads. 
Railroad men themselves admit that their facilities 
are unequal to the demand and that it will be many 
years before they will be in position to care properly 
for the business of the country, if, indeed, they wiul 
ever be able to overtake the wonderful industrial and 
commercial growth of America. 

The question then naturally presents itself, why 
should not the waterways assist the railroads in 
handling the traffic of the country? Why should not 
the waterways, as far as they can be made available, 
handle the low priced, low rate bulk commodities and 
leave the railroads free to handle the lighter and more 


high priced ones on which they can fairly charge higher 
rates? 

The improvement of the Mississippi river and its 
tributaries and the builaing and enlargement of the 
canals are now advocated not so much for the purpose 
of regulating freight rates as for actually moving 
freight which now the railroads are unable to handle. 
Already there are signs of revival of Mississippi 
river traffic. Coal has always gone down stream from 
the mines of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, but 
now lumber is beginning to move up stream. There 
is no reason why grain and flour in large quantities, 
and other bulk commodities, cannot also find their 
way by water route from the grain fields and mills 
of the north to New Orleans. All the vessels which 
carry them should find return cargoes in lumber, cot- 
ton and other products of the south. 

Supplementary to an elaborate and intelligent im- 
provement of the rivers should be a correlative canal 
policy. The Mississippi should be connected with the 
lakes at Chicago; the Ohio with Lake Erie. The Erie 
eanal is being enlarged better to handle through 
traffic between the west and east; and other projects 
are on foot. All this will help the railroads to ae- 
complish the movement of the. enormously increased . 
traffic of the United States and railroad men them- 
selves are beginning to see that they need this assist- 
ance, 





DUTY BETWEEN BUYERS AND SELLER F. 0. B. AS TO FURNISHING CARS. 


In a case where there was a contract for twenty cars 
of egg cases to be delivered ‘‘f. 0. b. cars’’ at the 
seller’s place of business this controversy arose: Whose 
duty was it under the contract between these parties to 
cause the carrier to place cars in position to receive the 
goods to be shipped? 

In deciding the case the supreme court of Kansas 
says (Hurst vs. Altamont Manufacturing Company, 85 
Pacific Reporter, 551) it was conceded that the letters 
‘*f. o. b.’’ are for brevity used instead of the words 
‘“free on board.’’ This language has been used in the 
transaction of commercial business many years, and has 
by general custom and usage among buyers, sellers and 
shippers acquired a definite and specific meaning which 
is well understood, of common knowledge, and of which 
courts will take judicial notice. The significance of this 
language, when standing alone, is so well established that 
it has been generally held that proof in support of such 
signification is unnecessary and improper. This, like 
any other language, may, however, be used in a sense 
different from that in which it is generally understood; 
and it may receive an interpretation from the acts of the 
parties using it different from what the words seem 
to indicate. 

It is important to bear this in mind, as in the de- 
cided cases where the words ‘‘free on board the cars’’ 
have been defined the decisions generally turn upon some 
modifying circumstance wholly outside of and apart 
from the language itself. The decisions are practically 
unanimous in holding that these words bind the seller to 
place the goods on board the cars free of expense to the 
buyer; also that the carrier is the bailee of the con- 
signee, and that delivery to the carrier amounts to de- 
livery to the buyer. But in this case the court was 
asked to extend this meaning a step farther. 

It is apparent that the goods cannot be loaded until 


cars are in place to receive them. The duty to select 
the carrier and cause it to furnish the cars rests some- 
where. The buyer in this case insisted that this duty 
belonged to the seller. 

At this point the authorities part company and seem 
to be somewhat conflicting. A careful examination of 
the cases, however, shows this conflict to be more appar- 
ent than real. A few decisions, fairly recent in date, 
have held that this duty devolves upon the buyer. 
These cases, however, are limited to the particular facts 
presented, and in nearly every instance such facts fur- 
nish a reason for the meaning given to the contract 
under consideration. The most important of these 
eases are: Consolidated Coal Company vs. Schneider, 
163 Til. 393; Hocking vs. Hamilton, 158 Pa. 107; 
Baltimore & Lehigh Railway Company vs. Steele Rail 
Supply Company, 123 Fed. 658; Evanston Elevator 
Coal Company vs. Castner (C. C.), 133 Fed. 409; Nei- 
meyer Lumber Company vs. Burlington & Missouri 
River Railroad, 54 Neb. 326. 

In the case of Coal Company vs. Schneider the coal 
company leased its mine to the defendant, whereby the 
lessee was to furnish coal to the lessor, to be delivered 
at the mine, which was some distance from the railroad 
station. The lessor furnished cars for a time and stated 
that it would continue to do so. Under these facts it 
was held to be the duty of the lessor to furnish the 
ears. In the ease of Hocking vs. Hamilton the com- 
modity sold was coal.to be delivered at the tipple, 
and the buyer agreed to receive it there. This was not 
a contract to deliver at any railroad station but at a 
different place, and because of this agreement it was 
held to be the duty of the buyer to furnish the cars, 
In the case of Railroad vs. Supply Company the plain- 
tiff sold some old rails to the defendant to be shipped 
upon orders stating destination and name of consignee. 


No such orders were given. It was held that, as the 
shipper could not know when, where or to whom the 
shipment was to be made, he was not bound to furnish 
the cars. The case of Elevator Company vs. Castner was 
also a case where coal was to be delivered at the mine. 
In that case the court refers to the above and other 
eases, and while apparently approving all of them 
limited the decision to the facts of that case and held it 
to be the duty of the buyer to furnish the cars, but did 
not decide what the phrase ‘‘f. o. b.’’ means when 
standing alone. 

The following cases hold that under the prima facie 
meaning of the phrase ‘‘f. o. b.’’ it is the duty of the 
buyer to furnish the cars: Kunkle vs. Mitchell, 56 Pa. 
100; Wetherell vs. Coope, 3 Campbell, 272; Dwight vs. 
Eckert, 117 Pa. 490; Chicago Lumber Company vs. 
Comstock, 71 Fed. 477; Davis ys. Cement Company 
(C. C.), 134 Fed. 278. In the case of Boyington vs. 
Sweeney, 77 Wis. 55, it was held that the duty of fur- 
nishing the cars rested upon the buyer. This decision 
was practically overruled by the subsequent case of 
Lumber Company vs. Wilkinson, 117 Wis. 468, and the 
contrary rule adopted. This last ease was followed in 
the later case of Vogt vs. Shienebeck, 100 N. W. 820, 
decided by the same court in September, 1904. 

A noticeable feature of the cases here cited, hold- 
ing it to be the duty of the buyer to furnish the cars, 
is that none of them involves an ordinary commercial 
transaction like or similar to the one here presented. On 
the contrary, each case had peculiar and exceptional 
conditions which clearly distinguish it from this case 
and which furnished the reason for the decision given. 
This court does not, therefore, regard these cases as 
in point on the question here involved. 

It is this court’s understanding that the phrase or 
formula ‘‘f. o. b. cars’’ has by long usage and cus- 
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tom acquired throughout the business circles of this 
country a definite and specific meaning generally under- 
stood by all business people. When such phrase or 
formula is used in a business contract between a buyer 
and seller of ordinary commercial commodities, where 
the use of a common earrier is necessary, the parties 
intend thereby that the seller will at his own expense do 
all that may be necessary to accomplish the loading and 
consignment of the goods to the buyer, including the 
placing of ears upon which to load the commodities 
sold, and when nothing appears to modify or limit this 
meaning courts should enforee the contract so as to 
effectuate this intent. This rule is reasonable; it har- 
monizes with existing business conditions and is the 
universal practice among business people. It is con- 
ceded that by this phrase the seller is bound to deliver 
the goods to the buyer by placing them on board the 


cars. How can he do this unless he secures the cars? 
Why say that this duty belongs to the buyer? The lan- 
guage of the contract is silent upon this question. By 
the letter cf the agreement it may be said that neither 
party has agreed to perform this duty, but it may not 
be said that there was no understanding upon this sub- 
ject. Without such an understanding the contract would 
be incomplete and not enforceable. What the parties 
intended upon this subject can be ascertained only by 
interpretation, and to do this the situation of the parties 
when the contract was made, the subject matter thereof 
and all the attendant circumstances and conditions must 
be considered. ; 

It is within common knowledge that carriers are 
willing and even anxious to receive freight for trans- 
portation and to invite business they furnish [in times 
normal in transportation history] every reasonable fa- 


cility and convenience to shippers. It is also well known 
that wholesale houses and manufacturing establishments 
have special shipping arrangements with carriers where- 
by their business is provided for and accommodated. 
The facilities of the latter for the procurement of cars 
are for many reasons superior to those of the buyer. In 
large cities where many railroads center, having receiving 
stations more or less remote from each other, it might 
be a material advantage to a shipper to have the priv- 
ilege of selecting the carrier to whom his goods should be 
delivered, which he might do if it was his duty to fur- 
nish the cars. The inconvenience which the seller will 
encounter in securing cars upon which to load the goods 
sold is merely nominal—again in normal times—while 
the difficulties to which the buyer would be subjected 
are such that it would be unreasonable to assume that he 
would undertake to do so. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE TECHNICAL STUDY OF WOODS. 


The announcement made in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that at the meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, held May 
16 and 17, Dr. C. A. Schenck was appointed technical 
expert for the association was an error, the appointment 
going to Herman von Schrenck, who is well known in 
connection with his work regarding timber physics and 
the better utilization of forest products. This action 
was taken after careful private consideration by mem- 
bers of the association but was expressed in the form 
of a resolution by Robert H. Downman, who is one of the 
heaviest producers of eypress. This action established 
the position of technical expert to the association on 
salary, and is a somewhat radical innovation in the 
lumber trade. 

The government, through its Forest Service, and vari- 
ous schools of the country have done a good deal of 
work along this line, which has to some extent been 
taken advantage of by lumber manufacturers. The 
associations have furthered this work in a number of 
instanees, the most notable of which is the erection of 
the chair of practical lumbering in Yale, but no such 
definite step of immediate interest to any class of 
manufacturers has before been taken. 

This departure is significant because it marks an ap- 
preciation by the lumber trade of the fact that new 


conditions are confronting them; that no longer should 
quantity of daily output measure the success of a lumber 
producing plant; that the era of the careless ripping 
up of logs into boards, plank and timbers is approach- 
ing an end; that the time is coming, indeed is now at 
hand, when the successful lumber producer must pay 
more attention to quality than quantity and especially 
must adapt his product in kind, in size, in variety of 
timber and in every other way practicable to the partic- 
ular needs of particular consumers. 

We do not mean to imply that nothing along this line 
has been done, for individuals have made great advances 
in this direction. For example, dimension stock manu- 
facture in the hardwood trade has made remarkable 
progress in recent years and has led to the establish- 
ment of an association devoted to that particular 
interest. In many lines consumers of wood are able 
to find stock cut with particular reference to their 
needs; but, on the whole, the lumber industry is still 
producing lumber out of which consumers must select 
as best they can the stock suitable to their particular 
requirements. 

What a technical expert of an association can do is 
to make the investigations necessary best to adapt the 
product of its members to the markets upon which they 
depend. It will involve investigations as to the best 


methods of manufacture and fit it for the market; it 
will determine what new uses the wood may expect 
to find; it will determine how best to fit the wood to 
particular uses, and, in general, how, by better adapt- 
ing the product to the demand, to get the most money 
for it at the least expenditure of time and money and 
mistakes, for many mistakes are made simply because 
of lack of knowledge, and mistakes cost money. 

Expand this idea from one wood to all and there 
would be developed a situation where each wood will 
be put to its best practical use with the saving of in- 
dividual effort. Millmen would no longer manufacture 
into regular stock logs which might better be cut for a 
special purpose and pay 10 percent to 50 percent better 
prices. And, on the consumer’s side, he would be 
enabled to secure the variety of wood best suited for his 
use, manufactured in the most economic way. Woods 
would be adapted according to their strength, their 
working qualities and their durability, as well as the size 
of the trees and the quantity of them, so as best to meet 
the consumptive demand, which is growing so rapidly 
that it threatens to outstrip the supply of material that 
under present conditions is available. Carry out this 
idea of a technical study of woods in a common-sense 
and practical way and it will mean a vast saving 
of material and money for everyone concerned. 





INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING THE ADIRONDACK REGION, IN NEW YORK. 


The Adirondack mountains occupy more than 12,000 
square miles in the northeastern part of New York, 
and cover large portions of the counties of Essex, 
Franklin, St. Lawrence, Lewis, Herkimer, Hamilton 
and Warren. The altitude of the region is not great 
in a mountainous sense, the elevations ranging trom 
1,200 to 2,500 feet, ridges and isolated peaks rising 
higher, Mount Marcy, in Essex county, attaining a 
hight of 5,344 feet and being a conspicuous object in 
the landseape as viewed from a steamer’s deck on 
Lake Champlain and,from its Vermont shores, and 
observable to the southward by the traveler on the 
St. Lawrence down as far as Montreal. The entire 
region is rough and picturesque, and embosoms a 
remarkable number of clear and beautiful lakes, mir- 
roring the mountain and hill shadows fascinatingly 
to the beholder. These lakes are the sources of nu- 
merous streams that flow north into the St. Law- 
renee, east into Lake Champlain, west into Lake On- 
tario and south into the Hudson. 

Amid the primeval growth was considerable white 
pine, but it was not of first rate character, though 
the growth was large. It produced what lumbermen 
term coarse stock, but it served a purpose while the 
supply lasted. The most of this pine has been cut 
off in the process of lumbering. The region abounds 
in a fine growth of spruce, and hemlock is an im- 
portant wood. Hardwoods have been eut in the 
region, including all the well known varieties common 
to the latitude. 

The second volume of the History of the Lumber In- 
dustry of America* contains an interesting description of 
the Adirondack region and its forest resourees, from 
which sre here gathered some salient features. 

In 1883 an act was passed prohibiting the sale of 
lands belonging to the state in the counties of Clin- 
ton, Franklin, Lewis, St. Lawrence and Warren, which 
included valuable forest areas. But prior to that 
enactment there was legislation dealing directly with 
the regulation of New York forests. As early as 1778 
an act was passed prohibiting the firing of the woods 
and providing a fine of £10 for setting a fire that 
might spread to the property of another person, and 
a daily fine of 4 shillings was charged against any 
one who refused to assist in the extinguishment of a 
forest fire. In 1817 this act was amended so as to 
change the penalty from £10 to $100. In 1876 the 
penalty was increased to $1,000, or imprisonment for 
one year, and the penalty for refusing to assist in 
fighting bush fires was increased to $100 or imprison- 
ment for sixty days. 

The first legislation actually inspired by lumbermen 
and intended for their relief was an act passed in 
1804 ‘‘to prevent the stopping and embezzling of 
timber floating on the Hudson river.’’ This act pro- 
vided that any person who should stop the raft of 


*History of the Lumber Industry of America, in 
four volumes, by James E. Defebaugh; published by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Second volume now 
in fress. Price, $5 a volume. 


another or cause it to lodge on the shore without the 
consent of the owner should pay the owner thereof 
a forfeit of $10. Putting false marks on timber was 
punishable by a fine of $25 and damages. However, 
if the owner permitted a raft to remain on private 
property longer than three months after due notice 
the owner of the land might take the timber for his 
own use. A similar law made applicable to the Au 
Sable river was passed in 1825. 

The regulation of the rafting of lumber, logs and 
other timber upon the rivers of the state was always 
a weighty question to the legislature. In 1813 it had 
made compulsory the use of log marks on the Hudson 
river. In 1880 was enacted a law to regulate the 
passage cf lumber, logs and other timber upon the 
rivers of the state recognized by law or common 
usage as public highways for the purpose of floating 
logs and other timber to market or place of manufac- 
ture. This act was amended in 1881 and 1891. The 
original act sought to regulate the building of dams 
in the rivers of the state and provided that no dam 
should be erected that did not provide an apron of 
at least fifteen feet in width to permit the passage of 
logs, and no bridge was to be ereeted which would 
interrupt rafts or drives. The act contained other 
conditions, all of them favorable to the lumbermen; 
but it was provided that the statute should not apply 
to the Hudson river. This single exemption was fruit- 
ful of others, for the amendment of 1881 also ex- 
empted the Allegheny, Delaware, Moose, Beaver, Oswe- 
gatchie, Grass and Raquette rivers and other tribu- 
taries and waters of Franklin and Lewis counties. In 
1891 an amendment added to this formidable list ap- 
plied to West Canada creek and Black river and tribu- 
taries. 

An act of 1808 made possible the grant of lands for 
the exploitation of fuel resources for the manufacture 
of iron. Subsequent acts of 1847, 1867 and 1889 with- 
drew from sale forest lands within twenty miles of 
the prison at Dannemora, in Clinton county, in order 
that wood might be used by the convicts in the manu- 
facture of iron. 

In 1826 the first act for the punishment of persons 
cutting timber on state lands was passed, the penalty 
for violation having been placed at $25 a tree. 

At various times laws were passed declaring various 
drivable streams public highways. The Salmon river 
in Clinton county was thus designated by a legisla- 
tive act in 1806, which was amended and reaffirmed 
in 1864. The same act in its original form prevented 
the obstruction of the Schroon river, in Essex and 
Washington counties. Parts of the Raquette (locally 
pronounced Racket) and St. Regis rivers, in St. Law- 
rence county, were made public highways in 1810, and 
the improvement of the Raquette was attempted by 
an appropriation in 1850, while additional legislation 
regulating the floating of logs was passed in 1850 and 
1851. An appropriation for improvement of the 
Raquette of $10,000 was made in 1854, and there were 
other appropriations for this work; the number of 
legislative acts concerning the stream was fifteen. 


The Oswegatchie river was declared a public high- 
way in 1816 and again in 1854, and in an enlarged 
sense in 1878. The Schroon river was made a public 
highway in 1819, the act therefor having been 
amended in 1830 and 1852. Certain of its tributaries 
received attention from the legislature in other years. 
The Black river was made a public highway in 1821; 
the Grass in 1824. Money to the amount of $5,000 
was appropriated for the improvement of the last 
named stream thirty years later. In 1857 $3,000 was 
appropriated for the improvement of the Grass river, 
and another appropriation of $2,000 was made in 
1872 and one of $6,000 in 1886. This river was the 
subject of nine separate acts of the legislature. 

The Saranac river was made a public highway in 
1846 and its improvement was attempted in 1851. 
Other acts for the benefit of this stream were passed 
in various years from 1852 down to 1890. 

The improvement of the upper waters of the Hud- 
son river was the purpose of an appropriation of $10,- 
000 in 1849. The Moose was made a publie highway 
in 1851 and a company to improve it was incorporated 
in 1872. The Chateaugay river was declared a public 
highway in 1851, the Beaver in 1853, and the im- 
provement of the Au Sable was undertaken in the 
same period. Beaver creek, West Canada creek, the 
east and west branches of the St. Regis, the Chazy, 
Deer, Indian and other rivers all received legislative 
attention from time to time. 

Enough has been said to show that the Adirondack 
region and its several watersheds have cut an im- 
portant figure in the industry of the state of New 
York. Few mountainous regions are drained by such 
a large number of streams capable of log floatage. 
But the declivity of their courses before they reached 
the level country along the St. Lawrence, the waters 
of Lake Champlain and those of the upper Hudson 
caused numerous falls and tortuous passages amid 
rocks, so that log running, when the rivers were in 
their natural state, was very difficult and damaging 
to the logs. Hence the state was frequently asked to 
help the lumbermen in making improvements, and the 
state seems to have responded with fair liberality. 

It will be noticed that the history of the lumber 
industry of the Adirondack region began as far back 
as in the eighteenth century, and it is noteworthy 
that it is a considerable industry until this day. It 
is a region in which timber growth is rapid and 
spruce, as in Maine, can be so economized in the 
cutting as to perpetuate it for all time so far as any 
one now ean conjecture. - 

The state vears ago realized the importance of pre- 
serving the Adirondack water reservoirs for the sup- 
ply of the numerous rivers that rise in the mountains, 
and as well recognized the importance of preserving 
the forests from a too rapid eutting for commercial 
purposes. The result has been legislation for the se- 


questration of large tracts for forest preserves, the 
now famous Adirondack park comprising 1,347,280 
acres, situated in twelve counties. 

In this review only a portion of the matter con- 
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cerning the Adirondack region and its forests has 
been glanced at. In the second volume of the His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America the entire 


subject is treated at length and should be very in- 
teresting to all lumbermen, economists, historians, or 
any one who seeks information concerning one of the 


more remarkable districts of the country. Aside from 
its industrial and economic aspects the story of the 
Adirondacks makes very entertaining reading matter. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


Without question as the season advances influences 
are giving shape to the general lumber business 
distinetly different from that which pertained to 
manufacture and trade last year. There is less ex- 
citement, expectancy and reaching forward with im- 
plicit confidence than in 1906. Demand, though still 
large and urgent in some particulars, is less eager, 
insistent and impatient than last summer and fall. 
There has been some mellowing in prices of southern 
pine and buyers for the wholesale and retail trade 
are looking for concessions in prices of other kinds of 
lumber, or rather hesitating about putting in large 
stocks for the future for fear there may be a slump. 
But the facts apparently are that mill stocks of all 
sorts of lumber are not excessive, and that a few weeks 
of active demand would make such inroads on what is 
left as to bring prices back to the condition compared to 
that of two months ago. As a general thing building 
in the large cities is being prosecuted with much energy, 
so that dimension and all kinds of lumber that enter 
into building operations are going into consumption 
in large volume. 

* * * 

Much will depend upon the state of the crops a 
month from now as a determining influence in the 
trend of demand and prices for the leading kinds of 
lumber that can be produced in large volume. Within 
a few days the weather in the southwest and north- 
west has been more favorable to the grain crops. 
There has been rain in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas and Minnesota, which was necessary to 
growing and sprouting grain. In the southwest 
wherever the wheat crop has failed the land has 
been replowed and planted to corn, which, though it 
will not make cash returns so quickly as wheat, will 
furnish farmers an asset on which they can bank for 
future returns, thus maintaining their purchasing 
power. In the spring wheat country the loss of the 
crop, or its partial failure, would cause depression 
in the regions thus affected. Yet according to late 
reports the feeling in the northwest is more cheerful 
than a short time ago. A partial crop of wheat and 
barley will give a fair return in money if prices shall 
keep up to their present range until after harvest, as 
now seems almost inevitable. While east of the Rocky 
mountains there is much concern about the outcome 
of the wheat crop, in Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
there is prospect of a bumper crop of wheat, which 


will make money plentiful in those states, induce im~- 


migration, promote enterprise and improvement, thus 
stimulating the demand for lumber to the benefit of 
north Coast mills. Yet some cloudiness attends this 
prospect, for a big wheat crop would burden the 
transcontinental lines late in the summer and through- 
out the fall, causing another blockade of traffie at the 
very time when shippers would be eager to send for- 
ward lumber to their eastern customers. This should 
be a warning to all dealers who want stocks of fir, 
spruce or cedar, as well as redwood and Coast pine, 
together with shingles, to order forward their stocks 
in time to forestall the rush of wheat that will begin 
in six weeks to two months, if not sooner. 


- > a 


’ 

It is too early to attempt a prediction of what is to 
oceur in the general lumber trade before the end of 
the season. Prophets would better take good care of 
the trade they now have and leave to time and events 
the making of conditions as they shall arise. It will 
be well, however, to pursue a conservative course in 
the matter of production until more shall be known 
of the crop outcome and the shape that the in- 
dustries and finances will take later in the season. 
One favorable feature affecting current business is 
that the railroads are furnishing more cars than a 
short time ago, and better than all else to lumber 


shippers is the large number of box cars that are held in jobbers’ hands than there seemed to be in the 


being supplied. Evidently car shortage is a thing of 
the past except in some instances off the main lines, 
and even in these cases a gradual relief is being 
afforded. 

* * * 

In the southern pine producing field there has been 
but little change within the week, though it is notice- 
able from reports that the admission is more freely 
made of some concessions in prices on most stocks 
except rift sawed, heart faced primes and high grade 
lumber generally. In Alabama and Georgia up to re- 
cent days the manufacturers were confident that they 
could hold prices firm on rift sawed lumber whatever 
weakness might come to other sorts; but this week 
this confidence seems to have somewhat weakened. 
The trouble with yellow pine mill stock seems to be 
that there has been cutting of prices on special sorts 
that happened to be in oversupply in individual cases. 
Furthermore, manufacturers have not been satisfied 
with shipping out lumber on old orders and waiting 
for the receipt of new ones, but have tried to force 
sales by putting a good deal of lumber in transit. 
The last named method usually has a tendency to 
weaken prices. There are more admissions this week 
than formerly that orders have slackened off to a 
degree and that the market has less snap and urgency 
than mill concerns could wish. This state of things 
is attributed to the doubt about the crops, the un- 
seasonably cold weather in the northern states that 
has delayed building, and the lack of demand for 
stuff to go into the car factories. Besides, the export 
demand is quiet, throwing more than the usual amount 
of product of the Gulf sections into interior markets. 
That there has been an abatement of the sharp de- 
mand for yellow pine characteristic of a few months 
ago there can be no doubt. The causes for this fall- 
ing off are fairly obvious to one who has familiarized 
himself with the course of events. It is a reaction 
the extent and degree of which must be determined 
by future happenings. 

= * *« 

Yet no adequate reason is apparent why there should 
be a serious slump in prices. There is a fair building 
activity throughout the country. Stocks at the mills 
are not excessive, while as a general thing they are 
broken in assortment. The season is beginning of a 
shrinkage of production such as usually oceurs in the 
summer. The weather has been too wet for logging 
over a large part of the south. The labor situation 
causes a shortage of woods and mill crews. If there 
shall be no more than an ordinary demand for lumber 
throughout the summer it should be sufficient to pre- 
vent an accumulation of lumber so burdensome as to 
break down the market. This is the view taken by a 
large number of leading mill operators who have 
communicated with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN within 
a few days. A coneert of action among manufac- 
turers should prevent any stampede in an effort to 
take orders for future delivery on the basis of re- 
duced prices. Conditions are such that less Pacific 
coast lumber is likely to be thrown into southern pine 
territory in the coming six to nine months than in 
late former years. The field of southern pine de- 
mand is widening so that a more normal requirement, 
in the absence of a frenzied competition, should be 
sufficient to maintain prices at a profitable level. 

~ * * 

The northern pine market is steady but without 
fever or excitement. Holders of wholesale stocks at 
points on the great lakes have no motive for loosen- 
ing their hold on prices, for they believe that no more 
lumber is on hand or in prospect than will be absorbed 
by retail trade and consumption. Yet there is less 
prospect of realizing an advance on prices of lumber 


winter. Wholesale yard dealers at the Tonawandas, 
Chicago and other points have nursed the opinion 
that they should have had an advance this spring to 
offset advancing prices at the mills. But the ma: 
terialization of that opinion seems less probable now 
than it did earlier in the year. It is probable that 
white and norway pine will be held steadily all 
season, because logs and the product thereof are held 
in strong hands that will not relax under ordinary 
pressure. The sawing season is opening late, and this 
feature is especially emphasized in Canada, whence 
much of the lumber for the eastern states is derived. 
Before the new cut shall press on the market the old 
stocks should be so far reduced as to preclude the 
breaking down of prices. 
* + ” 

Hemlock is selling freely in the Buffalo district, but 
farther east, especially in New England, the trade in 
this wood is only fair. In Michigan the hemlock 
trade is pronounced good, but Wisconsin mill concerns 
report that the late spring has somewhat arrested the 
movement, though it still is considerable and promises 
well for the season. 

* 7 

North Carolina pine is doing better than a month 
ago. The demand is reviving in the metropolitan dis- 
trict and elsewhere and promises a further enlarge- 
ment with a firming of prices. 

. * 


Favorable reports continue to come from the cypress 
business. Demand is equal to dry stocks on hand, and 
prices, though profitable to manufacturers, are still so 
moderate as compared to prices of white pine and 
other competing kinds of lumber that the demand for 
cypress is continually broadening. Reports from 
manufacturers and dealers are generally favorable. 

+ ” . 


There is scarcely as much vim in the hardwood trade 
as there was during the winter and early spring, 
especially at Cincinnati and other Ohio river points. 
But such lull as there is finds producers and dealers 
generally short of full stocks and prices are well main- 
tained. Production has been restricted in the lower 
Mississippi valley by protracted rains. A _ large 
amount of oak is going into house finish, but the furni- 
ture requirement has slackened to a degree. Dry ash 
is wanted in excess of supply. Poplar is searce in all 
the markets. Low grade cottonwood and gum are 
moving freely. In the north basswood has been sold 
down closer to the shippable supply than convenient 
for the trade. That and other newly eut hardwoods 
are drying but slowly on account of the low tempera- 
ture and frequent storms. Birch, generally in ample 
supply, has been sold short. All the rock elm offered 
quickly changes hands. Maple is readily moved at $2 
to $3 a thousand higher prices than a year ago. 

7. * * 

The north Pacifie coast condition has improved in 
respect to transportation facilities and the movement 
of lumber and shingles eastward is increasing. Shingle 
prices remain at a high figure. The coastwise move- 
ment is limited by the labor strikes at San Francisco. 
Tonnage charters to California are down to below $6 
a thousand. Foreign shipments continue large. 


- * * 


Stocks of spruce in the metropolitan district are full 
and trade in that wood is quiet. In New England the 
demand is so lacking in volume that Maine mills are 
tardily starting the season’s cut. At Buffalo Canada 
spruce is increasingly used, and in the provinces spruce 
is largely taking the place of pine and it is shipped to 
American markets, 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


AT Pensacola, Fla., Judge Swayne, in the United 
States district court, lately made a ruling that gives 
the right to a shipper to sue a railroad company for 
discrimination in placing cars at saw mills for the 
shipment of lumber and timber from interior points 
to seaports. In a broad sense the ruling would doubt- 
less apply to cars at any point of shipment with any 
destination in view. The suit was brought by O. H. 
Smith & Son, timber brokers and inspectors, the dam- 
age claimed being $50,000. The defendant is the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company. The case 
was transferred from the state to the United States 
court, whereupon the defendant’s counsel filed a de- 
murrer. This Judge Swayne overruled, granting the 
right to sue as stated. 


A ROBUST rumor is making headway in the press 
of Kentucky that a merger of several lumber con- 
cerns in the Kentucky river district is being ef- 
fected. Our correspondent at Sergent, Ky., reiterates 
a like statement. The story goes that the Hughes 
Lumber Company, of Nicholasville and High Bridge; 
the Burt & Brabb Lumber Company and the Ford 
Lumber Company, of Ford; the Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Valley View, and the Kentucky Poplar Lum- 


ber Company, of Frankfort, have joined in an effort 
to finance a combination, and that representatives of 
these concerns were in New York working to that 
end. It is said that the merged concern will take 
the name of the Central Kentucky Lumber Company 
and will have a capital of $5,000,000. It is moreover 
stated that besides the concerns named the Hermann 
Lumber Company, of Jackson, Ky., will join in the 
incorporation of the new company. ‘The scheme is 
reported to be intended to take in all the principal 
saw mill and planing mill interests on the Kentucky 
river from Ford to Frankfort. 





(The figures cover the consumption of 250 mills in 1906 
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THE director of the census has promulgated a pre- 
liminary report on the consumption of paper pulp wood 
in the United States for the calendar year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1906. The director accompanies his report with 
the statement that statistics concerning the production 
and consumption of timber and lumber products have 
heretofore been collected in connection with the de- 
cennial and quinquennial censuses of manufacture. 
To satisfy the urgent demand for frequent informa- 
tion relating to these important products the Forest 
Service collected statistics concerning them for 1905, 
and for the purpose of comparison the totals for pulp 
wood are presented in the current circular, as follows: 


mills in 1905.) 








. Mechanical process. Sulphite process.-— —Soda process .—— 
KIND OF Woop— ——Total cords.—— Cords. Cords. Cords. 
1906. 1905. 1906. 1905. 1906. 1905. 1906. 1905 
Spruce, domestic...... 1,785,680 1,650,709 $26,511 794,260 945,470 784.674 13,699 71,775 
Spruce, imported...... 721,322 622,545 290,080 £30,289 428,742 392,256 oe = (—séfweaane 
P@lar, domestic...... 7 299,175 10,475 8.592 See 0 oe ore 800,445 290,583 
Poplar, imported...... 22,883 2,129 2.800 pe ee a ae ia 15,421 20,083 
NS Perr rr Ter 375,422 11,869 20,843 344.579 T° ees 
BOIGEEE 2c ccccccccccse 2 56,744 11,572 10,801 $5,043 8.600 
PE co6aps:6k sss om wei 69,277 57,399 15,116 14,432 18,600 5O.561 
PS Sree ee 35,976 107,246 30,028 4,777 26,655 44,341 79,293 
Total cords.......3,646,693 3,192,123 1,197,780 1,096,794 1,944,136 1,630,393 504,777 464,936 
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FEDERAL SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS THE LUMBERMEN. 


The Two-Cent Advance on Yellow Pine of April, 1903, Declared Illegal—Far Reaching Results of This Epoch 
Making Decision—Brief Story Sent From Washington—How the News Was Received at 
New Orleans—Interstate Commerce Commission, the Lower Courts 


Philadelphia, Pa.. May 28.—The Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided in favor of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the appealed litigation 
relative to the advance of 2 cents per hundred pounds 
made by southern roads April 15, 1903, sustaining the 
contentions of the Central Yellow Pine Association, 
and constituting, as affecting the lumber business, 
the greatest legal decision in its history. 

J. E. Defebaugh. 

The above telegram was received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from its editor on Tuesday of this week and 
efforts were made immediately by wire to obtain, through 
the LuUMBERMAN’s resident Washington correspondent, 
the full text of the decision. This was refused for the 
present by the Supreme Court officers. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Decisions were handed 
down today by Mr. Justice McKenna in the two cases 
Nos. 588 and 601, the former the case of the Llinois 
Central Railroad Company and others against the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, brought to the Supreme 
Court on an appeal from the circuit court of the United 
States for the southern district of Louisiana, and the 
latter the companion suit brought by the Southern Rail- 
way Company against H. H. Tift and others, 

In the former case the validity of an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, given in 1905, was at- 
tacked, in which it was declared that the 2-cent advance 
in lumber rates on the part of the railroad was illegal. 
That decision is now upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In the ease of the Southern Railroad Company the de- 
cision is in favor of the interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and was also the result of an order by the commis- 
sion commanding the railroad company to desist from 
collecting an advance on lumner shipped from southern 
territory to points on the Ohio river, upon the ground 
that the advanced rate was unreasonable and unjust. The 





and the Lumber Trade Sustained. 





railroad company appealed this ruling, but on each ap- 
peal the commission has been sustained, and the decision 
of today affirms all the previous rulings. As the matter 
has attracted so much attention the full decision will be 
awaited with interest. Justice Brewer dissented from 
the opinions and Justice Moody took no part in them. 


THE NEWS AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Counsel for the Central Yellow Pine Association resid- 
ing at New Orleans, La., have received confirmation of 
this decision, as will be apparent from the following 
dispatch from the LUMBERMAN’S correspondent in that 
city: 

New ORLEANS, LA., May 28.—Gen. T. Marshall Miller, 
one of the attorneys for the Central Yellow Pine Asso- 
ciation, received word yesterday that the United States 
Supreme Court had sustained the lower court and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by sustaining the judg- 
ments of both bodies in the famous 2-cent increase cases 
filed by the lumbermen against the following railroads: 
Illinois Central, Gulf & Ship Island, Southern, Mobile & 
Ohio, New Orleans & Northeastern, Alabama Great 
Southern; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas, Alabama & 
Vicksburg, Louisville & Nashville and Mobile, Jackson & 
Kansas City. Similar affirmative decision was handed 
down, it is stated, in the case of H. H. Tift et al vs. the 
Southern Railway et al, involving practically identical 
points, but appealed from the Georgia jurisdiction. 

The institution of proceedings by the Central Yellow 
Pine Association, formed by lumbermen of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, dates back to 1903, the first 
of the defendant railroads having imposed the advance on 
April 15, 1903, from the shipping points east of the Mis- 
sissippi to territory north of the Ohio river crossings. The 
complaint of the association was fully heard before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a great mass of testi- 
mony and evidence being submitted by both sides, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1905, the commission issued an order directing 
the defendant roads to desist from enforcing the 2-cent 


advance complained of by the shippers of lumber. 

The roads refusing to comply with this order, the com- 
mission began suit in the United States circuit court for 
the eastern district of Louisiana and on November 26, 
1905, a final decree was issued by the late Judge Par- 
lange, affirming the order made by the commission and 
enjoining the defendants from enforcing the advance of 
2 cents per hundred pounds. From this decision the 
defendants appealed, to meet their last and final defeat 
in the federal Supreme Court yesterday. 

As this was a test case to decide forty suits brought 
against the defendant roads they may have a heavy bill to 
pay for overcharges dating back to 1903; and besides 
this lumber companies not parties to the litigation will 
benefit under the terms of the supersedeas issued by 
Judge Parlange wherein an accounting was ordered of 
every shipment made from the date of his judgment until 
the final disposition of the case, with the view of recov- 
ering the overcharges collected by the roads pending the 
appeal. While the amount recoverable cannot be defi- 
nitely stated, it is estimated that the victory of the lum- 
bermen will in all probability cost the railroads several 
millions of dollars. 

News of the final outcome of this important litigation 
was received with the highest satisfaction in local lumber 
circles, although those acquainted with the case were con- 
fident that the result could not be anything but an added 
triumph, the judgments having uniformly been in affirma- 
tion of the lumbermen’s contentions. Messrs. Miller 
and Marcellus Green, of Jackson, Miss., counsel for the 
Central Yellow Pine Association, assisted L. A. Shafer, 
solicitor for the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
arguing the case before the federal Supreme Court and 
are the recipients of hearty congratulations upon their 
successful fight. 


The full text of the decision will be published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN June 8, with analysis of its 
effects upon the lumber trade. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due—On the Track of Customers—The Country’s Wealth of Saw Mills—Dubious Consulate Service. 


Credit in a Significant Experiment. 


DENVER, COL., May 22.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We noticed in your edition of the 11th inst., on pages 40 
and 41, a notice of how cedar poles were loaded on flat cars 
equipped with the new steel stakes. Five different cuts are 
shown of one double load of poles purported to have been 
shipped by Raber & Watson, of Chicago, from Daggett, Mich. 

We beg to state that we loaded these poles at our Daggett 
(Mich.) yard on April 8, last, and sold them to Raber & 
Watson, of Chicago. These two cars, C. & N.-W. 50127 and 
43499, were loaded with forty-one 6-inch 35s, thirty-three 
J-inch 35s, four 7-inch 50s, one 6-inch 50, nine 7-inch 55s 
and one T-inch 60. Messrs. Raber & Watson had nothing 
to do with the loading. These poles were loaded at our 
Daggett yard by our own men. These were some of the first 
ears loaded on the C. & N.-W. with the new steel stakes and 
we don’t care to have Raber & Watson steal our “thunder,” 
but allow credit to be given where it is due. Raber & Wat- 
son knew nothing about how the cars were loaded until they 
reached Chicago. We invoiced them the poles on April 8, 
last. THe WESTERN LUMBER & POLE COMPANY. 

[The LUMBERMAN hastens to give credit where it is 
due but had no intention in the original article of 
misapplying it. The correspondent is to be congratu- 
lated on being numbered among the pioneers in a great 
and needed reform.—EDITor. | 


_—_—eoOoOoowrner'~ 


Looking for Consumers. 

AuGusTA, ARK., May 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
I am in search of information in regard to where the con- 
sumers of the following kinds of lumber are located: gum, 
cypress and cottonwood. I thought perhaps you could tell 
me who they are and where they are located in the middle 
west. I am enclosing you check for $2 for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S Curiosity Shop. I believe this has some infor- 
mation which would do me good also. 

Cc. W. Hunnicert. 

[It is possible to answer this inquiry in a general way 
only. Gum and cottonwood are being used by vehicle 
manufacturers who employ the upper grades, and box 
makers and furniture manufacturers who are in the 
market for low grade stocks. Cottonwood and gum are 
used by furniture raanufacturers for those parts which 
do not show, and cypress also is employed to some extent 
in the same way. Gum and cottonwood wagon box boards 
to some extent have taken the place of poplar, supplies 


of which are inadequate or too high in price to permit 
of its use in the lower grade wagons. Their chief use, 
however, is in the manufacture of boxes and eases. 

Cypress largely is employed in planing mill work, in 
the manufacture of interior finish, doors, sash ete., and 
also is used for siding, outside finish, and of late years is 
the preferred wood for greenhouse construction. 

If the correspondent will take any commercial rating 
book he can make up a list of possible consumers of all 
the three kinds of Iumber and by communicating with 
them undoubtedly will find some one who is in the 
market for supplies. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Curiosity Shop should 
prove of value. It contains information: which every 
operator should have at his command.—EDpIrTor. | 





Saw Mills in the United States. 

BoroUGH OF BROOKLYN, NEW YorK, May 17.—Editor 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Can you tell us approximately how 
many saw mills there are in the United States, the total 
capacity of said mills and about the amount of capital in- 
vested in saw mill work? JOSHUA OLDHAM & SONS. 

[In the latter part of 1906 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN began to gather statistics of the lumber product 
and stocks on hand at all mills in the United States. 
The list showed more than 25,000 mills out of which 
reports from 4,718 mills were secured. The products of 
these mills aggregated 24,244,155,000 feet of sawed lum- 
ber, or in a rough way, 70 percent of the entire lumber 
product of the United States. It is known in a general 
way that counting all classes of saw mills, from the 
small portable affairs to the great plants turning out 
100,000 feet or more a day, there are between 25,000 
and 30,000 establishments. The difference of a few 
thousand small mills cuts very little figure in the lumber 
product because one-fifth of the mills, as the statistics 
compiled by this paper show, produce 70 percent of the 
lumber. 

The report of the bureau of the census for 1905 gave 
a total of 19,127 establishments, whose total investment 
was placed at $517,224,128. For 1899 the census report 
showed 23,053 establishments with an aggregate capital 


of $400,857,337. The 1905 report was considered on a 
somewhat different basis from that of the 1899 report, 
so that a comparison between these two returns without 
taking into consideration the methods used is not a fair 
one. 

The figures published by the Forest Service in the 
latter part of 1906 showed returns from 11,666 mills 
with a total output of 30,502,961 feet. The Forest 
Service secured reports from nearly 7,000 more mills 
than did the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, yet these 7,000 
mills produced only 6,278,796 feet of lumber, or an aver- 
age of approximately 897,000 feet each.—Ep1rTor. | 





Pulex Snobbicus Is a Dreadful Disease. 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We 
occasionally see an article from a consular representative 
covering some feature of the lumber trade, but our repre- 
sentatives abroad do not seem to “cut much ice” so far as 
the business of the American people is concerned. I have 
recently seen some figures indicating the cost to the govern- 
ment of our array of talent abroad. It begins to look as 
though the price was rather high. What say you? 

E. U. Rope. 

[It is our experience that we have some very able 
and influential representatives abroad. They are usually 
found at their posts serving the American people to the 
best of their ability, but the glamour of the foreign 
courts and the social swing in which some of them find 
themselves paralyze their ambitions and render them 
chiefly ornamental so far as Uncle Sam is concerned. 
A few of the representatives of the American people 
abroad are so eaten up with being persona grata at the 
courts of the foreign governments that they let Amer- 
ican industries ‘‘go hang’’ for the most part. The 
temptation and the tendency is to become a boot licker. 
Some of them are inclined to make the eagle scream for 
about six months after getting over there, but when they 
are in the swim at court it is ‘‘good-bye.’’ The Lum- 
BERMAN is of the opinion that future legislation re- 
garding representatives abroad might wisely make the 
rule that no one but bachelors be sent to the foreign 
courts; then their wives will not get bitten with pulex 
snobbicus,—EDITOR. ] 
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THREE CENTURIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Mill Building After the Civil War—Evolution of Manufacturing Improvement—Early Use of Dry Kilns—The First Planing Mills. 


CHAPTER IV.—DEVELOPMENT—1866 to 1888. 
After the War. 





IMPROVEMENT OF METHODS—ORIGIN OF THE TRADE NAME 
**NORTH CAROLINA PINE’’—THE ADVENT OF DRY 
KILNS—EXTENSION OF THE MARKETS— 

RAIL OUTLET TO THE NORTH— 
INTRODUCTION OF PLAN- 

ING MILLS. 


HE return of peace marked the beginning of a new 

era in the industry. In 1866 John L. Roper, then 
of the firm of Baird & Roper, built his first mill—the 
first one erected in this district after the close of the 
war—on the Albemarle & Chesapeake canal at the head 
of North Landing river about twenty-four milea from 
Norfolk. This was a small circular mill with an annual 
output of about 5,000,000 feet. In the same year E. M. 
Tilley, who, it is stated, operated the first successful 
tram road in this section, built a mill in Berkley on the 
present site of the Norfolk & Southern depot. These 
mills, together with those of R. J. & W. Neely on the 
Seaboard railroad at Franklin, Hunter & Tilley at Black- 
water and Armstrong & Son in Portsmouth, seem to have 
been the only ones in operation in this section. In 1868 
Messrs. R. T. Waters and Greenleaf Johnson built the 
largest mill in this district, and in 1872 LeXies & Col- 
lins moved their mill from Snow Hill, Md., to Tanner’s 
Creek, and in 1879 removed it to Berkley. 

Improvement of Methods. 

HE greatest possible credit is due the pioneers of 
_ this period for their diligent and successful work 
in improving the methods of manufacturing this lumber. 
The mills at Williamsport, Pa., and at different points 
in Michigan were visited by some of these manufacturers 
with a view to observing the methods of manufacture 
in those white pine centers and applying them to the 
manufacture of ‘‘ North Carolina pine’’—as it was then 
beginning to be called. Regularity of thickness and 
trueness of width soon began to replace the inaccuracy 
of former days. Care was taken to have the tree sawed 
down instead of felled by an ax and to have the logs 
sawed into lengths rather than hewn, thus complying 
with the wishes of the trade that both ends of a piece 
of lumber be square. Some simple beginnings in grad- 
ing were made and far greater care was taken in the 
piling and drying of the lumber. Thus these manufac- 
turers succeeded in air drying this lumber with less 
stain than had any of their predecessors, so that it 
proved attractive to buyers who previously would not 
handle it. 

It was not long after the adoption of these improved 
methods by a few of the most progressive that others 
followed in their wake, and one began to hear the lumber 
buyers remark when they saw this lumber on the 
wharves, ‘‘Why, that is manufactured like hemlock,’’ 
‘*Almost as good as white pine’’ ete. In the days 
before and following the war the wharves of Baltimore 
were crowded with white pine and hemlock which came 
down on barges through the old Susquehanna canal, yet; 


before the middle of the ’70s, it was the exception to 


see a cargo of hemlock or white pine in that market. 

Two reasons can be assigned for this: one the grow- 
ing scarcity and higher prices of hemlock and white pine 
and the other the improved manufacture of North Caro- 
lina pine. To be sure, this lumber did not yet go into the 
eastern markets in any considerable quantities, and did 
not until after the introduction of dry kilns, but it did 
go from both Philadelphia and Baltimore in large quan- 
tities into the interior of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
where it could not possibly have found a market before 
the days of improved manufacture. 


Origin of the Trade Name ‘‘North Carolina Pine.’’ 


T was this same coterie of manufacturers who began 
the designation of their product as ‘‘ North Carolina 
pine.’’? This was suggested to them by the fact that the 
timber in eastern North Carolina was known to be excep- 
tionally fine and was identical in quality with that in the 
Norfolk section, whereas the terms ‘‘sap pine,’’ ‘‘ Vir- 
ginia pine,’’ ‘‘ Eastern Shore pine’’ ete., by which the 
product -of the mills on the eastern shore of Virginia 
and Maryland and on the rivers along the Chesapeake 
bay was designated, now suggested to the buyer un- 
graded, stained and poorly manufactured lumber of 
inferior size and quality. This change of name, there- 


fore, assisted the mills of the Norfolk section in obtain- 
ing better values for their improved product. Since then 
the term ‘‘ North Carolina pine’’ has come to designate, 
both in this country and abroad, all of the shortleaf and 
loblolly pine lumber produced in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 


The Advent of Dry Kilns. 


ESPITE the improved methods of manufacture and 

drying these mills could obtain but small footing 
for their lumber outside of Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
whence their product was shipped in small bay schooners 
on consignment. The water freights from Norfolk to 
Baltimore in those days ranged from $3 to $3.25 a 
thousand feet; during the last few years we have not 
infrequently seen a rate of $1 a thousand. 

This lumber was reshipped to some extent from Balti- 
more and Philadelphia to interior points, but as it still 
stained very badly in drying it was ever at a great dis- 
advantage with northern pine, spruce and hemlock, which, 
owing to the difference in climate, did not stain in dry- 
ing in the air. Lumber buyers from New York, Boston 
aud other eastern ports would occasionally come down 
to investigate the product of these mills, but would 
invariably state that they could not handle this lumber 
unless it was less badly stained and mildewed. 

So deterrent was the influence of this condition upon 
the trade that no other era in the history of the industry 
ranks in importance with the introduction of dry kilns 
about 1879. The output of North Carolina and shortleaf 
pine at that time was estimated at 60,000,000 feet. To 
Messrs. Tilley brothers and Eaton belongs the distine- 
tion of erecting the first kilns. These were of a very 
primitive character and were built in conjunction with 
their planing mill in Berkley, a suburb of Norfolk. 
K. E. Jackson & Co., at Whaleyville, Va., shortly after- 
wards erected kilns of improved make and of consid- 
erable magnitude and gave great impetus to this method 
of drying. 

Extension of the Markets. 

N a short while all of the mills of importance in this 
| district erected dry kilns and the problem of wider 
markets was much nearer a solution. Not only did this 
process enable the manufacturer to dry his lumber with 
great rapidity, thus effecting a large saving of time and 
labor, but—more important still—it kept the lumber 
bright, which has since made it possible to find a market 
for it in all the cities of the north and east in competi- 
tion with northern lumber. 

The market for North Carolina or Virginia pine in 
New York city began about 1886. In that year a firm 
commenced the sale of three and four inch pine timbers 
to take the place of spruce. During 1887 a considerable 
quantity of sawn timber was sold and a small amount 
of boards, In 1888 the market for the latter expanded 
somewhat and this development has continued regularly 
until New York city has now become the greatest North 
Carolina pine market. 


Rail Outlet to the North. 
; expansion of markets was limited, however, by 


another circumstance, to the ports or coastwise 
cities of the east. This circumstance was the fact that 
at the time there was no direct rail outlet to the north 
and east, consequently the entire output of this section 
was of necessity shipped by vessel to the coastwise cities 
alone. 

November 19, 1884, the New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk railroad was opened for passenger and package 
freight business, and in April, 1885, the first barge was 
operated between Norfolk and Cape Charles for the 
transfer of cars. Practically no lumber was shipped 
by car until 1886, when this railroad transported about 
275 carloads, mostly to interior points in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and New York. Later water competitive 
rates to the coastwise cities were inaugurated, which 
effected the conversion of a considerable portion of the 
cargo movement to shipment by ear. 


Introduction of Planing Mills. 


HE construction of this railroad, opening to these 

manufacturers the interior trade of the north and 

east and making shipment by car to the coastwise cities 

possible, aided the progress of the lumber industry in 

this section in yet another way—hby suggesting the estab- 
lishment of planing mills, 

Shortly after the war John Deans in Portsmouth and 


Murdock Howell and John L. Roper in Norfolk had each 
established small planing mills to do custom sawing and 
to supply the local demand. In fact, one or two small 
planing mills of primitive type had been in operation 
in Norfolk for a number of years previous to the war. 
Yet before the construction of the New York, Philadel- 
phia & Norfolk railroad in 1884 no thought had arisen 
of making this port a shipping point for dressed lumber. 
This was due to the fact that dressed lumber could not 
be safely nor conveniently handled by sail vessel, nor 
was there then among the laborers of the south the skill 
or training necessary for the successful operation of 
planing mills. Furthermore, from time immemorial the 
dressed lumber demand of the east had been supplied by 
the planing mills of the large coastwise cities—Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Boston—which ob- 
tained their rough lumber from Maine or New Brunswick 
and latterly from the south; and so long had this con- 
dition existed that the opinion was entertained almost 
universally that lumber could not be successfully planed 
elsewhere. 

However, the tendency with all industries is to move 
the manufacturing center nearer and nearer the source 
of supply of the raw material, thus saving freight on 
waste as well as much of the cost of handling and 
manipulation. About 1884 the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company established the first modern planing mill in 
this section. In a year or two it was followed by the 
Tunis Lumber Company and in another like period by 
the Camp Manufacturing Company at Franklin, Va. 

The New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Com- 
pany aided in every way the erection of such mills, and 
by 1895 a majority of the operators in this section had 
erected planing mills in connection with their sawing 
establishments. It did not take them long to demon- 
strate to the eastern trade that they had mastered the 
art of correct manufacture and, as they could produce 
more cheaply than their northern competitors, a flourish- 
ing trade was soon established. Today at least 80 per- 
cent of all North Carolina pine lumber which is dressed 
before using is planed at the point of manufacture. 

The history of the industry brings us now to the incep- 
tion of the first association of its manufacturers. 
Thenceforward its growth is identical with the evolution 
of the association idea as outlined in the chapters which 
follow. 





ORGANIZED LABOR REGNANT. 


The San Francisco Argonaut, discussing the reign of 
terror that has prevailed in San Francisco since the 
carmen’s strike began on May 5, said: 


Organized labor has had in San Francisco a long and a 
fair trial. Employers made no protest against it; the news- 
paper press was more than kind to it. Even the state gave 
it recognition and encouragement, making laws for its pro- 
tection and confirming by specific acceptance many of its 
theories and claims. 

Organized labor, broadly speaking, took charge of our in- 
dustry half a dozen years back. In consequence we have 
a condition inadequate at best, demoralizing to the spirit of 
labor, unreasonable and rapacious in its demands, so unsym- 
pathetic to capital as to have driven away many industrial 
enterprises which, if they had been free to follow their 
natural course, if they had been free to live here, would 
have contributed enormously to the progress and welfare of 
California. Today, in San Francisco's hour of supreme need, 
organized labor, by its exactions, its oppressive rules, by 
its agitations, its bad temper, its refusals, is making a situa- 
tion which threatens us with wholesale disaster. 

Organized labor took upon itself authority to establish 
rules in relation to the teaching of trades. And through 
the system which it has made the youth of California has 
been denied that opportunity which is a foundation of char- 
acter and a preparation for individual life. We are injured 
and discredited by the presence everywhere of an abandoned 
hoodlumism, because under the prohibition of organized labor 
a large part of our youth has found the shop door shut and 
has therefore grown up without discipline, without acquiring 
skill or habits of industry and has therefore fallen into the 
mischiefs which the devil provides for idle hands. 

Organized labor, by its control of the conditions of em- 
ployment heré, has created a situation so inhospitable and 
unfriendly as to prevent the incoming of skilled men. Even 
at times when labor has been the prime need of the city 
and the state organized labor has sought to discourage immi- 
gration, and when skilled men have come in spite of union 
protests it has denied them the privilege of earning a living 
here. During recent months, when the work of rehabilitat- 
ing San Francisco has cried aloud for capable and willing 
hands, capable and willing men have been denied the right 
to work, their wives have gone ragged and their children 
have gone hungry, because organized labor has held a re- 
morseless tyranny over the conditions of work here. 

Organized labor, in doing all these things, has so maimed 
our credit in the world as to make California a name of 
shame and reproach: In loss of credit abroad due to the 
troubles of the last six months, fomented directly by or- 
ganized labor gone mad with excess of privilege and author- 
ity, we have suffered a damage even surpassing in its enormity 
the colossal losses of earthquake and fire. Today San Fran- 
cisco stands in the eye of the world as a shameful illustra- 
tion and a pitiful warning of what comes to a community 
when its intelligence, its responsibility, its moral sense, its 
instinct for decency, are thrust into the background by 
ignorance, arrogance, folly and criminality, and when these 
malevolent forces usurp the powers and control the func- 
tions of society. 
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DIRECT INFORMATION BEARING ON THE GREAT SOUTHERN PINE INDUSTRY. 


Demand for Commodity Good Generally—tIn Some Sections Labor Is Plentiful, in Others It Is Scarce—Stocks Are Low. 


No Labor Scarcity Here. 


Srerret, ALA., May 21.—Conditions here are excellent in 
our logging and manufacturing departments and we are 
having very little trouble in our selling department. There 
is no great demand for large timbers among the railroads 
but the furnace companies require big amounts of large 
timbers. There is a good demand for yard stock which 
seems to indicate that building operations are in a healthy 
condition. We endeavor to treat our laborers well and to 
keep them satisfied, as we realize the importance of keeping 
good men. We are not behind with our orders, as we make 
it a point to take more orders than we can fill and always 
try to be in a condition to give prompt shipment. Our 
stock is about what we ordinarily carry. The outlook here 
as we see it is good. Two millmen near here have cut out 
their locations and are moving to other locations to continue 
business. ALLEN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Labor Conditions Unfavorable. 


Wacar, ALA., May 21.—The demand for interior stock is 
very good here just now. We are selling the stock we 
manutacture for this market for good prices, and as we 
have plenty of inquiries for it we are picking up orders 
that are most suited to the situation here. We have plenty 
of dressed timber on hand and do not think we will have 
any difficulty in moving this class of stock for some time 
to come, at prices which we consider desirable. The export 
markets are not in very good shape but we have had con- 
siderable inquiries for both South American stock and 
sawed timber for the continent and we have decided to 
hold any of this stock which we have on hand now and 
which we may make in the next two months until the 
present slump has passed. We have no doubt that it is to 
our interest to refrain from placing this stock on the mar- 
ket until decidedly better conditions obtain, which we look 
for in the near future. We do considerable business with 
the big car companies and although they have been out 
of the market for the last two or three months we have 
had a considerable amount of stuff placed before us trom 
the different concerns with whom we do business, and we 
have booked some of this business with two of the largest 
ear concerns in this country at prices which we consider 
very favorable. 

‘The labor situation here is very bad. This, combined with 
the unusually wet weather which we have had for the last 
six weeks, has curtailed our output 25 percent. We are 
afraid we will not be able to run steadiiy from now on 
for a while, and as the warm weather has arrived we judge 
from past experience that our negro labor will not work six 
davs in the week and we take it that if we run eighteen to 
twenty days a month for the remainder of the warm seasoa 
we will be doing pretty well in this line. This, of course, 
will curtail our output considerably. From advices re- 
ceived from surrounding mills we find that they are not in 
any better shape from a labor standpoint ; in fact, some 
of them have already shut down. 

The curtailment of the output which must come during 
the hot season will no doubt relieve any congestion in 
stocks which might arise, and a'tso have the eaect of 
keeping prices of interior stock where they now are, 

McCLure LUMBER COMPANY. 


Flooring Prices Advanced. 


LocKHART, ALA., May 20.—The demand for our stock 
which we manufacture is increasing and we will ship 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 more feet of lumber this month than 
our saw mill will cut. We will eut fully our regular 
month's average. It was necessary for us to make a s.ight 
advance on rift flooring on May 16; at the same time we 
made concessions on flat flooring, which has started it to 
move so rapidly that we feel it will be necessary to increase 
the price of flat flooring should this demand keep up withia 
the next thirty days. JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Car Shortage; Labor Scarcity. 


Pike Crry, Ark., May 20.—-Orders here are plentiful and 
most items are list. Dimension stock is in great demand 
at a stiff list price. Weather conditions have been unfavor- 
able on account of so much rain and mills are not ranning 
on full time. Cars are searce, and we get from 50 to 75 
percent of our needs each week. Labor is aiso scarce ana 
will continue so here on account of new work opening up. 
Our stock of dimension is entirely depleted, and we are 
now cutting as much as we can at our mills. 

JOHNSON-SPENCER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Demand Heavy; Prices Good. 


NADAWAH, ALA., May 21.—The scarcity of labor here has 
interfered somewhat with our progress in logging and 
lumber manufacturing. There is very little stock unsold in 
this territory, and if our present orders were filled we 
would have no stock on hand. As it is, we have sold thirty 
days ahead. The quantity is a good deal below that which 
is ordinarily carried. The demand here is principally for 
special bill stuff, dressed lumber and car material o. every 
description. The demand is heavy and prices are fairly 
good with an upward tendency. As to the labor question, 
there is not anything like enough laborers to keep the 
different departments going on full time. 

SHoAL CREEK LUMBER COMPANY. 


Twenty Percent Increase in Orders. 


BAINBRIDGE, Ga., May 21.—The logging and lumber man- 
ufacturing season has been good here, as the,weather has 
been dry and cool. Our order file shows an increase of 
about 20 percent over last month. Shipments have also 
increased in like ratio and on account of a decrease in our 
output of about 33% percent we have at present a 
great deal less stock than we have had at any time during 
this year. Prices are firm and all items of resawed celling, 
bevel and square edge siding are scarce, even at advanced 
figures, 

The labor situation is still one that is hard to cope with, 
for the free labor in this section is entirely unreliable and 
cotivict labor has reached a price that is almost prohibitive 
except to very large manufacturers. We know of cases 
where mills are paying 845 a month fot convict labor, 
which is an average of $2 a day. 

RAMSEY-WHEELER COMPANY, 


Bad Weather Conditions and Car Shortage. 


Brewton, Ata., May 22.—The prospects for good business 
in the near future seem to be promising here and our 
presént business is about all that we feel we have a right 
to ask for except that the conditions in the export market 
are not as bright as they have been recently. The car 
shortage of a month or two ago and the weather conditions 
that have prevailed during the last two or three weeks 
have all contributed to a condition of things which is not 
at all pleasant to a manufacturer. We have been hindered 
very materially in getting forward our lumber shipments, 
but at the same time we are not burdened with stocks; in 


fact, there is less lumber in our sheds today than at any 
time for the last three years. Our buyers here are almost 
encirely with men to whom we have been shipping steadily 
for a number of years and who are first class in every 
respect. 

There has been a falling off in the demand for special 
bill stuff and car material, but the interior business 
continues excellent. As to the labor proposition, there do 
not seem to be any special developments to report along 
this line. We are running with full crews. 

LOVELACE LUMBER COMPANY. 


General Yard Stock in Demand. 

Ilurric, Ark., May 21.—Our stock of lumber on hand at 
present is about normal, somewhat broken on account of 
heavy shipments during the last two months. We are logging 
cur mills to their full capacity and are running both of 
them day and night. The general outlook of the trade seems 
to be fair. We have orders to cover about two-thirds of 
the stock we have on hand. We usually have more stock 
unsold than we have at the present time. General yard 
stock is more in demand today than any other material in 
shortleaf pine. Orders for car siding and car lining are 
falling off. The labor question seems to be settled. Labor 
is not particularly scarce; neither can we say it is plentiful. 

UNION SAW MILL COMPANY. 


Good Demand for Dimension Stuff. 


Booru, ALA., May 21.—Little logging has been done here 
during the last six weeks, owing to unprecedented rains and 
consequent soft condition of ground. We have been able 
to run our mill about three-quarters of this time but are 
behind in our orders and have six weeks of business booked 
in advance. There is absolutely no demand for car sills 
or railroad timbers and heavy construction. It is very hard 
to get orders for joists and material. There is a good 
demand for dimension and building material, which we are 
cutting all our logs into now on an average of 75 cents a 
thousand above January prices. All our yard stock of 
dimension is sold and inquiries are coming in frequently. 
Our stock is lower than customary and but for the car 
shortage we would be practically cleaned up. Cars are 
searcer and harder to get than they were a month ago. 
There are practically no buyers of railroad material on this 
road and only yard stock buyers are showing any activity. 
On an average prices have slightly declineu tie last two 
weeks. Higher wages are being paid compared with those 
of a year ago and help is only retained with difficulty. We 
are preparing to double the capacity of our miil, but have 
many misgivings as to the demand for labor of any kind 
during the summer months and are hoping the railroad 
troubles will soon be settled and buyers put in the field. 
No mills have lately been erected in this vicinity. 

CALLEY LUMBER CORPORATION. 


Stocks Nermal; Yard Stock in Demand. 


ALperta, La., May 24.—Things look very favorable down 
here just now so far as our company is concerned. We have 
more than a month's business ahead on file which, if 
shipped, would reduce our stock to normal condition. We 
are getting orders for plenty of yard stock. We are getting 
all the cars we need by using flats, coals and stock cars, 
Labor seems to be fairly plentiful and we are experiencing 
no difficulty in keeping a full crew. 

THE BIENVILLE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Stocks Broken; Piece Stuff Wanted. 


SEALE, La., May 24.—Logging operations here are en- 
tirely at a standstill on account of wet weather and high 
water. Our stock of lumber is badly broken, and we have 
orders on our April and May lists for much more than 
we have on hand. The demand with us is especialiy active 
for piece stuff, and special bill stuff and car material is 
not in active demand so far as we are concerned. ‘The 
labor situation is about as “bum” as it ever was in the 
world. We can sometimes get men to work for as long a 
period as two days. As a rule we work seventy men, 
although we have twice that many on our payroll. 

Mipway LUMBER COMPANY. 


Dimension Stuff and Yard Stock Moving. 


NEWTON, Miss., May 24.—The demand for finished mate- 
rial, flooring etc. is very good; in fact, we can dispose of 
all our stock very readily, though prices seem to be con- 
siderably off. Railway material such as bridge siils ete. 
has taken a decided drop and were it not for the fact that 
we are overstocked with this class of goods we would not 
eare to fill orders at present prices. Moldings have fallen 
so far off that it is more profitable to work such stock into 
narrow flooring ete. The demand for millwork keeps up, 
however, and in this respect the price does also. Buyers are 
principally after yard stock and railroad buyers seem to 
be scarce. Wagon and pole stock is still firm with many 
buyers out after it. The chief trouble here with laborers 
seems to be a lack of interest in the work to which they 
are put. In some lines negro labor is more satisfactory 
than white, particularly in yard work. The average wage 
paid negro hands is about $1.30 a day of ten hours, while 
common white labor brings $1.75 and $2 a day. Skilled 
labor is in great demand and is very well paid. It is a 
hard proposition to secure labor from the north, as the 
prevailing idea seems to be that this country is full of 
sickness. NEWTON WOODWORKING FACTORY. 





Good Yellow Pine Demand; Stocks Normal. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 25.—Conditions here are about 
normal so far as stocks are concerned; we have in our yards 
about 5,500,000 feet, of which 2,500,000 is unsold; this 
condition is about normal with us. The excessive rains 
during the last four weeks have interfered seriously with 
our logging operations and this in turn has affected the 
mill to some extent. Aside from this matters are moving 
along about as usual. The outlook for trade is fairly 
satisfactory. We are and have been for sevetal weeks hav- 
ing a very good demand for all regular items of yellow pine 
lumber and values —_— practically all items have strength- 
ened materially in the last thirty days. It is natural that 
there should be some slight falling off just at this time, on 
account of yards being pretty well supplied with all items 
and not having been able to move much lumber on account 
of the weather up to this time. We understand that the 
buyers for car companies are offering very few schedules at 
this time, but as all the car companies are sold ahead for 
a great many months and the demand for cars has not 
lessened in any degree we anticipate a good demand from 
that source during the latter half of the year. We also 
believe that the railroads will again come into the market 
for construction material in the next thirty to sixty days; 
in the meantime the yard stuff and regular items we find to 
be at least normal. Labor conditions here are about as 
usual, and no trouble is anticipated. 

Kaun Lumber Company, 


Wages May Be Reduced. 


MILLARD, MISS., May 24.—We have just completed a new 
mill here and have begun cutting lumber—training up the 
new machinery. Our new planing mills and dry kilns are 
not yet finished, so we are doing very little business on 
that account. We have but little unsold stock on hand— 
in fact, never have much. We understand there is a little 
special bill stuff being ordered, but yard stock is in good 
demand. In our opinion wages will be reduced somewhat 
before the end of the summer, and it is doubtful whether 
they will ever be so high again. There are no organizations 
near us. BATSON-MCGEHEE COMPANY. 


Big Demand for Lumber and Shingles. 

WINGATE, Miss., May 25.—Our present stock is less than 
normal, owing in part to better car service. We have sold 
all the dressed lumber we had on hand. We cater largely 
to special bills, railroad construction material and export; 
prime and heartface have been bringing especially high 
prices. The logging branch of the business has suffered 
lately on account of excessive rains and a scarcity of com- 
petent labor. This, of course, has affected the manufactur- 
ing branch of the business also, but owing to the fact that 
a number of mills are arranging to shut down for shorter 
or longer periods the labor situation will be relieved to some 
extent, and in fact we already see evidences of a better 
supply of labor. 

We find at the present time a decided falling off in the 
demand for car sills but there is no perceptible difference in 
decking or car siding. We find there is a great development 
going on all through southern Mississippi, calling for a 
big demand of lumber and shingles. We run a shingle mill 
in connection with our saw mill to use up the waste and 
trimmings from timbers, and, although a few years ago we 
had _ difficulty in marketing our shingles, for the last year 
we have advanced the price of shingles over 50 percent and 
we can not nearly supply the wagon trade. Prices have 
been well supported and maintained, notwithstanding the 
great impetus given the logging business throughout this 
country, and we expect to see them still higher in the near 
future. LYNDON LUMBER COMPANY. 





Orders Plentiful; No Stocks on Hand. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 23.—The service here is much 
improved and orders are plentiful. Prices are stationary 
and we think this is a very good time for all persons who 
expect to use lumber in the near future to place their orders. 
We have orders on our books to carry us from thirty to 
sixty days, and we are filling them more satisfactorily than 
at any time during the last year. There are no stocks on 
hand in this locality, although we find a great deal of green 
lumber going direct to market-from the saw. A little later 
this will not be practicable on account of the warm weather, 
and stocks will have to be dried out for the fall trade. 

The labor situation is better in this locality than it was 
last year and we are having more seasonable weather, the 
last two weeks being moist and sunny. All things consid- 
ered we think the country is in a favorable condition, with 
the usual expectation of making a crop. There will not be 
so much cotton this year as there was last year, but in 
my twenty years’ residence in Alabama we have never seen 
an entire crop failure. 

LATHROP-HATTEN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Conditions Excellent. 


3ABCOCK, GA., May 27.—We are in better shape now than 
we have ever been, everything considered. We are cutting 
more lumber, shipping more cars and getting better prices 
and we are looking forward to even better conditions. We 
have advanced prices steadily since the first of January and 
we are still putting up the special items on which we are 
oversold. Bancock Bros. LUMBER COMPANY. 


Car Shortage Feared; Labor Scarce. 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 27.—The car shortage continues 
at this point, and this is also true of our other locations. 
We are gaining but very little upon our orders and we are 
fearful that there will be a repetition of the car shortage 
next fall and winter and very likely the mills will have to 
shut down because they can not carry more stock than they 
now have on hand. Our stock now on hand is 25 percent 
more than what we ordinarily carry and is to the full extent 
of our yard space. Labor seems to be scarce at all the mills: 
that is, it is difficult to fill a position promptly in case of 
an emergency. 

MIssourRI LUMBER & MINING COMPANY. 


Labor Situation Never Better. 


Bastrop, La., May 27.—Our logging for the last month 
has been hindered 50 percent by the bad weather; our lumber 
manufacturing department for the month 25 percent. We 
have about 2,500,000 feet of lumber in stock, about one-half 
of which we hold orders for. Inquiries are coming in rather 
slow and demand for special stuff, car material and railroad 
stock is unreasonably quiet. The labor situation in our 
country is very satisfactory. We have all the negro labor 
we want and never were easier on this line of our business. 
The development of the country in our vicinity is very 
marked; the cutover lands are constantly advancing in 
value and the real estate in the small towns and especially 
in this one is advancing strongly in value. 

Bastrop LUMBER COMPANY, 





Sold Far Ahead; Good Timber Demand. 


NoRFIELD, Miss., May 27.—The outlook for yellow pine 
from our standpoint is not quite so good as it was a few 
months ago. While the demand for certain kinds of stock 
is still exceedingly strong there are other items on the list 
which are not in strong demand and on which prices are 
slightly weak. We are sold far ahead on practically every- 
thing which we manufacture with the possible exception 
of timbers, the reason for this being that we do not handle 
them as a rule unless we get full list prices for them. The 
demand for timbers is very good and we have no doubt that 
we can secure all of this class of sawing that we desire. 
Our stock on hand is about the average so far as the yard 
is concerned. In our dressed lumber sheds, howéver, the 
stock is very low and far below the average. The unfilled 
orders on our books would consume 75 percent of the stock 
which we have on hand. 

The orders and inquiries which we are now receiving come 
largely from retail lumber yards and wholesale lumber 
dealers. There is a strong demand for special bill stuff 
but a call for car material and railroad stock is rather 
weak. 

The labor situation with us has been fairly good so far 
this year, but we fear a shortage early in June, which is 
usually the case. ‘The weather conditions here have been 
very unfavorable for some time, rains have been continuous 
and heavy, although notwithstanding this fact we have made 
a fairly good cut. . BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY, 
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Nothing in Stock Unsold. 


SANFORD, MIss., May 27.—Stocks in this section have been 
materially reduced within the last forty days. We haven't 
nything in stock unsold, and the stock on hand is consid- 
erably less than that on hand at the same time last year. 
ianing milf stock seems to be in better demand than any 
other material at this time. Car material and railroad 
ock orders are rather dull. Yard stock orders seem to 
» plentiful. The progress of both logging and manufactur- 
1g departments are very much disturbed at this time on 
count of too much rain and frequent high waters. The 
ibor situation seems somewhat improved as to supply; 
wages, however, are steadily increasing with no improvement 
s to the quality of the service. We look for a good market 
ot later than July. SHip ISLAND LUMBER COMPANY. 


Plenty of Cars; Labor Conditions Easy. 


LAMISON, ALA., May 27.—We have in stock 1,500,000 feet, 
which is about 1,000,000 feet in excess of stock carried 
last year, but this is because we have increased our cut, and 
in proportion to cut there is relatively less stock on hand. 
Inquiries are plentiful and we can get all the orders we 
want for dimension stock B and better, rough and No. 1 
common dressed stock at satisfactory prices, but find other 
grades of dressed stock harder to sell and prices not so good. 
We are getting all the cars we can use and so far have not 
had any trouble to get all the labor we want. The excessive 
rains which we have had this month will curtail our output 
about one-half of the usual monthly amount. 

FRrostT-SIBLEY LUMBER COMPANY. 





Wages Higher; Car Shortage a Disadvantage. 


CoLuMBUS, MIss., May 27.—We have had a good demand 
for No. 1 common and the better grades of dressed stock, 
and have had no trouble in geting rid of the No. 2 common 
at fair prices. Can not say whether special bill stock is in 
more demand than yard stock, as we handle no timbers or 
sills. As to laborers, we will say that we have had very 
little trouble .in getting all the laborers we can handle, 
although wages are high. We pay from 25 to 40 cents 
more than we did two years ago. The car shortage has 
been the greatest disadvantage under which the mills in 
this section have been working, so far as we have heard. 
This has affected us to some extent, as we buy boards from 
mills on the railroad. 

HANEY-WESSON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Good Demand for Bill Stuff and Retail Yard Stock. 


BRAXTON, MIss., May 27.—Stocks of lumber in these 
parts are heavier at the mill than is usual at this season of 
the year. ‘This is due to the inability of the railroad com- 
pany to move the stock and not on account of overproduction 
at the mill, as most mills in our knowledge have cut less 
lumber in the last six months than is customary with 
them. All the mills I have any knowledge of have plenty 
of business booked at prices as high as they have ever 
been. Some, if the business is old, having been taken as 
long as three months back. The buyers are urging, of course, 
this class of business shipped and there is not much clamor 
for new business. 

The buyers strongest in the market are for special bill 
stuff, retail yard stock and agricultural implement material. 
The interior house building trade is good. All the retail 
yards in Mississippi are enjoying a prosperous business. We 
do not cut export stuff in this vicinity, but understand that 
export work is sluggish. 

We do not anticipate any falling off in prices, and in 
fact will decline to book any business at reduced prices, cut- 
ting down our capacity if necessary to conform with the 
market. ‘The labor question is more satisfactory; there are 
more men offering just now, but it is impossible to cut 
wages. J. R. WEBSTER & Co. 


Worked Stock Wanted; Labor Conditions Bad. 


DUNHAM, ALA., May 27.—The demand here is good and 
strong and we have very little stock on hand. We have 
had bad weather for outdoor work and we have not been 
able to make full time. We find the demand particularly 
poor for worked stock. We do not have any large calls for 
car material. The labor situation is horrible; it seems to 
grow worse instead of better. 

DUNHAM LUMBER COMPANY. 


Plenty of Labor; Wages Reasonable. 


GLOSTER, MIss., May 24.—Our stock is not as full at the 
present time as it has been in the last four or five months. 
Our logging and lumber manufacturing has been steadily 
increasing during this time. The outlook for work is 
bright, but we may be forced to close down for some time 
on account of rail to extend our log road. We have less 
unfilled business on our books than we have had in many 
months, though inquiries are coming in daily for both yard 
and bill stock. Our stock on hand is about the same as 
usually carried, possibly a little less. The labor situation 
is as good with us as could be desired. We have all the 
labor needed for operating our plant, with wages reasonable 
and demands few. If the demand for stock continues with 
prices firm as they have been for the last year we will 
have nothing to complain about, but on the other hand 
have much to be thankful for. 

W. L. Ropins LUMBER COMPANY. 


Car Shortage Hurts. 


WESTLAKE, LA., May 25.—Unprecedented rains here 
within the last several weeks have retarded both logging 
and milling operations in this section of the yellow pine 
belt to a considerable extent. The Calcasieu river has just 
reached the highest point for four years, giving the cypress 
people an opportunity of floating timber out of the swamps. 
Our tramroad has only put in about ten days in this month 
and the prospect is that no timber can bé put in for a week 
vet, owing to the high stage of the water and the swift 
urrent. Several saw mills have been forced to shut down 
emporarily of late owing to the same reason, ours among 
the number. We find trade very good, and our stock is 
still about 1,000,000 feet below normal. Orders are still 
oming in freely with us, both for yard stock and construc- 
tion material. If it were not for the extreme car shortage, 
which is unprecedented for this time of the year, as there 
seems to be no apparent reason for it at this time, we would 
consider that the conditions were all that we could reason- 
ably expect. Labor is plentiful with us and all other mills 
in this section and our troubles in this respect seem to be 
a thing of the past. To sum up, the only serious drawback 
1o the lumber business is the scarcity of equipment to move 
shipments in. Krause & MANAGAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Good Demand for Bill Stuff. 


McComp City, Miss., May 24.—The situation as it occurs 
to us is very encouraging, as we are now having pretty 
lively inquiry and are getting a good supply of orders on 
our books at fairly satisfactory prices. The demand seems 
to be more particularly for bill stuff, including general 
construction timbers, but the car companies and railroads 
seem to be buying very cautiously. We think this is prob- 
ably due to the policy of restricting improvements and 
betterment on account of the tendency to legislate unfavor- 


ably to the railroads; but in our opinion the maintenance 
of these properties is essential and they can not remain out 
of the market for a great length of time. We think the 
outlook with respect to this condition is somewhat improved 
as compared to that of thirty to sixty days ago and that 
the demand for this character of material will increase until 
it reaches a normal state. . 

The demand for yard stock is not particularly active and 
we think it will improve, for the reason that dealers were 
unable to get stock late in the season last year because of 
car shortage, and anticipating a similar condition this fall 
we believe that they will buy early to insure having the 
stock when wanted. 

The shortage of labor is no more acute than it has been 
during the last twelve to twenty-four months, although the 
supply and quality is unsatisfactory and presents a problem 
to which we do not see any solution. 

J. J. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY. 


High Prices for Skilled Labor. 


LAUDERDALE, MISS., May 27.—I have very little surplus 
or unsold stock on hand just now. Inquiries recently tend 
toward yard stock but I find the railroads are not entirely 
satisfied and I am still working on some orders for them. 
Everything is higher than lumber; labor is the highest 
commodity on the market and especially is this true of 
skilled labor. J. E, TARTT. 


Better Homes Bring Better Labor Conditions. 


BELLAMY, ALA., May 23.—During the last sixty days our 
stocks have been reduced approximately 2,000,000 feet. Our 
dimension stock is still a little above normal and we have 
more 4-inch No. 2 flooring strips than we usually carry. 
The other items which we manufacture are about normal. 
If all the orders we have booked were shipped we do not 
believe we would have left to exceed 1,000,000 feet, while 
our normal stock is 3,500,000. From the inquiries coming 
in we would judge that the retail dealers are the principal 
parties in the market, as there has been no demand for car 
material in about three weeks. 

We have sufficient labor in all departments to handle the 
work in good shape, in fact have not been short with the 
possible exception of a few days in two years. We believe 
that the reason of our having more labor than the average 
mill is that we have built more and better houses for the 
men than the ordinary mill. ALLISON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Increases Pay—Gets Less Work. 


EASTABUCHIE, MISs., May 25.—Logging is about the same 
here as in the past, only the expense has been a little 
greater. Lumber manufacturing is also done at a smaller 
percentage of profit on account of the increased price of 
labor. Our stock in normal times is about 3,000,000 feet; 
now about 1,500,000 feet. Very little car material and 
railroad stock is being offered here of late. Labor conditions 
are about the same here now as usual; we increased wages 
about a year ago and have received less work in return. 
Orders are coming in slowly, and the car shortage has eased 
up somewhat. EvuREKA LUMBER COMPANY. 


Heavy Rains Prevent Logging. 


NEWLIN, LA., May 25.—Our stock of lumber is badly 
broken and below normal. Heavy rains have prevented us 
from keeping our mill supplied with logs, which has caused 
a reduction in manufacture. We have orders at good prices 
for all the timbers we can cut in ninety days, also for all 
the yard stock we have in shipping condition. We have no 
trouble in getting competent labor of a good class. There 
seems to be an uncertain feeling among some lumbermen 
as to future conditions but I think best to cross the river 
when we get to it. W. G. STRANGE. 


Stocks Very Low; Labor Scarce. 


Vipa, ALA., May 27.—Most of the mills are carrying but 
little lumber in their yards at this time and what they 
do carry is mostly timber or bill stuff; dressed stocks are 
very low, as the box car situation has been good and dressed 
or finished timber is being shipped as fast as it is made. 
Flat cars are very scarce and for this reason most of the 
mills have accumulated some bill stock. 

We have had considerable bad, rainy weather this spring, 
and owing to so much rain the logging and other operations 
at the mills have been reduced 25 percent during the spring 
months. As a rule, most of the mills are overloaded on 
orders at this time for lumber. The demand just now is for 
special bill stuff and yard stocks, while railroad stock does 
not seem to be much in demand. Labor conditions here are 
very bad, and in fact some of the mills are only running 
about two-thirds of the time, owing to lack of help. We do 
not expect the labor situation to get any better for several 
months and believe that among the saw mill people it is 
getting worse all the time. 

Cruise & SPLAWN LUMBER COMPANY. 





COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW 


A growing competition for business is apparent 
among the producers of western coal, which is reflected 
in a somewhat lower level of quotations, considering 
the market as a whole. Perhaps this downward tend- 
ency is the more noticeable in the belated annual con- 
tracts for steam fuel, which are now being closed. The 
sentiment among the western operators now seems to 
be favorable to the booking of a more substantial ton- 
nage for steady activities at mines than was the case 
a month ago. And in the strivings for what business 
of that sort remains quotations are slipping below 
their previous standards. Current contracts for coal to 
be delivered on long time periods are procurable by the 
consumers perhaps 10 cents below the average prices 
paid for the same last season. This remark applies 
particularly to business which is strictly competitive 
as between various producing fields. For what may be 
regarded as purely local business, that to which only a 
limited producing area is accessible at balanced costs 
of transportation, the discrepancies between this and 
last year’s quotations are less noticeable, if indeed, 
they exist at all. But the general tenor of the pro- 
ducer’s efforts is to book some business and sympa- 
thetically the influence of that exertion is rather widely 
felt. 

The cause for the falling away from the previous 
conservative attitude of the producers is not palpably 
in the foreground. It can only be surmised or guessed 
at. There are, however, some declarations on the part 
of hitherto conservative elements, that hereafter they 
do not intend to allow the sprightly bidders to have 
everything their own way. In other words, the spirit 
of competition has revived with a suggestion of its old- 
time vigor. For one thing there is certainly an easier 
condition of cars at the western mines. And the pro- 
ducing capacities being far in excess of any possible 
needs in May and June it is a sore trial for the average 
mining company to behold on tracks a lot of empties 
and an order book bare of unfulfilled obligations. And 
in the seeking for orders there is not observable always 
a nice discrimination between time contracts and 
the spot order for even a solitary car. The operator, in 
a word, is inclined to a perceptible though limited plia- 
bility. 

But his overtures to the buyer are not met with 
enthusiasm. There is no rushing movement of coal to 
the thousand and one modest distributing points 
throughout the west. The retail dealer is disposed to 
be offish, perhaps, to his own later undoing, but cer- 
tainly as a present fact. The questionings that had 
arisen respecting the future integrity of transporta- 
tion costs have not been permanently laid to rest. It 
may be stated as a general proposition that the current 
buying of western coals represents the current require- 
ments only and that the storing of fuel against the evil 
times to come, evil in the sense that cars may not then 
be forthcoming, has not yet begun in earnest. In the 
extreme northwest there is some trading, which may 
be making that section an exception to the general 
statement. The new interstate commerce law, which 
will become effective next year, expressly forbids rail- 
road companies to sell coal. They may mine it for their 
own use, but the bans are put upon commercial enter- 
prises by the carriers. This, the lawyers, interpret, will 
make it unlawful for the railroad company to turn over 
to some remote town that is without fuel in the dead 
of winter a car of locomotive coal which may happen 
to be accessible. The railroads are dinning this fact into 
the ears of their coal dealers and the latter have awak- 
ened to a realization of the situation sufficiently to 
prepare, in a measure, for taking care of their cus- 


OF THE COAL MARKET. 


tomers in the strenuous days of winter, and possibly 
to exhort their own customers to safeguard their own 
comfort by filling bins partially during the summer 
months. In the anthracite trade the buying in tue 
extreme northwest is plainly better than usual at this 
time of year. In regard to bituminous coal the move- 
ment is less clear, but their is evidently a little antici- 
patory buying. Carterville lump has sold down as 
low as $1 mines during the week, though that is 
below the average level, producers holding com- 
monly to the $1.25 quotation, at least for quotable 
purposes. Springfield coals have been fairly firm, 
but Indiana products tended toward easiness of prices. 

Absence of surplus stocks is saving the market for 
eastern bituminous products from any lesions. The 
demand has continued rather better than current 
orders, so that quotations have been upheld without 
difficulty—Hocking at $1.50 mines and smokeless at 
$1.30 for mine run and $1.60 for prepared sizes. The 
strength of the market has been due to the excellent 
consumptive requirements. There is probably very 
little coal stored in the west for the coming season, 
a condition which bespeaks at least a fairly good 
market during the ensuing months. Some of the east- 
ern shippers allude to a better supply of western 
cars at mines, but the drift of comment in respect to 
equipment in the east is that scarcity continues. 

Save for the absorption of a fair tonnage in the 
northwestern states the anthracite market exhibits 
few features of note. The general buying is described 
as sluggish. Ample stocks are arriving by rail at 
Chicago, but from Lake Erie docks a less tonnage is 
being forwarded by water. The initial cargoes for 
the season had previously been delivered and little 
haste seems to be displayed by the shippers in getting 
additional stocks under way. The buying in the east 
is sufficient to take the output of the mines, the 
inclement weather contributing notably to that re- 
sult, but there seems to be no avidity among the users 
to store up generously. But the producing companies 
express themselves as encouraged by the outlook and 
say there is evidently before them a satisfactory 
season’s trade. There lies ahead a greater tonnage 
to be bought than if the normal spring opening had 
occurred. 





CROW’S FOOT ELM TEST. 


ToRONTO, ONT., May 24.—J. 8S. Larke, Canadian com- 
mercial agent at Sydney, Australia, reports as follows 
regarding crow’s foot elm as a substitute for hickory: 


At a recent exhibition among the timbers shown were 
samples of crow’s foot elm from Queensland. I am in- 
formed that it is a timber abundant in that state and is a 
large tree growing 200 feet in hight and from fifteen to 
twenty feet in girth. It has been tested as a substitute for 
hickory as a vehicle timber. I have been favored with a 
copy of the following test, made at the University of Mel- 
bourne, by Professor Kernot, professor of engineering of that 
university : 

CROSS BREAKING TEST NO. 631. 


ee a er rr nee rear 36 
El 6h kbp panded seeee been dedeses aka see 1.96 
Depth (feet) TTT PO Pe Ee re ee ee 1.92 
i COND is bones 60000 600s 0060888 2.350 
Ree GOTTEN: CEOOE occ ccccnccscscarevedese 1.2 


Remarks—Fairly fibrous fractures, rather short. 
COMPRESSION TEST NO. 1,163. 


i Cs onncesspaswaeenedebesseonaeeds 13 
DD Ce sccccsepavasanes seas se arevesds 1.96 
SE ED mnntees sonnet bhveseeacdausenes 1.92 
ee I ns Ss oh aaa ea eee 31,000 


Stress in pounds per square inch............... 8,238 
Weight per cubic foot, 46.7 pounds, 
It is claimed that the breaking stress is double that 
of hickory. If these statements should prove true, it 
may be useful in Canada. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES TWO POEMS APPROPRIATE TO THE CHANGING MONTHS. 
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JUNE. 

I knew that you were coming, June, I knew 
that you were coming! 

Amid the alders by the stream I heard a 
partridge drumming; 

I heard a pariridge drumming, June, a wel- 
come with his wings, 

And felt a softness in the air half Sum- 
mer’s and half Spring’s. 


I knew that you were nearing, June, I knew 
that you were nearing— 

I saw it in the bursting buds of roses in the 
clearing; 

The roses in the clearing, June, were blush- 
ing pink and red 

For they had heard upon the hiils the echo 
of your tread. 


{ knew that you were coming, June, I knew 
that you were coming, 

For ev’ry warbler in the wood a song of joy 
was humming. 

I know that you are here, O June, I know 
that you are here— 

The fairy month, the merry month, the 
laughter of the year! 





THE UNKNOWN GRAVE. 
We deck the grave of him who came back 
home again to sleep; 
But what of him unknown to fame for whom 
the lonely weep? 
what of him in unknown grave un- 
marked by stone or tomb; 
Shall over him no standard wave, no spring- 
time roses bloom? 


Yea, 


Weep not, dear heart, for him who lies be- 
neath the Georgia pine; 

He sleeps beneath more tender skies than 
are these skies of thine, 

And blossoms tremble o’er his head as gentle 
and as fair— 

The flowers above the unknown dead his God 
has planted there. 


And when the breeze, the southern breeze, 
the pine above him swings 

Of his beloved northern trees a melody it 
sings— 

Yea, like the roar of waves that sweep upon 
an unseen shore, 

He hears the sighing, in his sleep, of cedars 
by his door. 
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CARRYING THE GOSPEL TO THE LUMBERJACK—THE THIRD TERM PROPOSITION BOBS UP AGAIN. 


A meeting of the Northland Missionary Board, which 
is under the evangelistic committee of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, was held at the 
Victoria hotel, in Chicago, Tuesday, May 28. It was 
determined to proceed with an active campaign in the 
lumber camps of the north, south and southwest. 

The following officers were elected: 


Chairman—Hugh H. Hanna, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice chairman—J. KE. Defebaugh, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary and treasurer—P. E. Zartmann, Winona Lake, 
Ind. 


General superintendent—J. O. Buswell, Waukesha, Wis. 


The other members of the board are: W. A. Holt, 
Oconto, Wis.; C. A. Barton, Minneapolis; T. A. Buxton, 
Duluth; DeWitt Van Ostrand, Phillips, Wis.; Dr. W. 
O. Carrier, Waukesha, Wis.; Dr. James M. Gray, Dr. 
J. B. Lee and Arthur D. Wheeler, Chicago. 

It was decided to open an office at Minneapolis, to 
be used as the headquarters of the work. From this 
central office missionaries will be sent into the lumber 
camps to endeavor to improve the moral and general 
conditions therein. Not only will gospel services be 
held but an effort will be made to establish reading 
rooms, edueational classes and musical classes. This ex- 
periment already has been made in Canada with great 
success. 

Superintendent Buswell left immediately after the 
meeting for Minneapolis to open the headquarters of- 
fice and to promote the enlargement of the work among 
the men in the lumber camps. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad 
to know that the work of reclamation among the lum- 
berjacks of the north is going forward under the diree- 
tion of the ‘‘ Northland Missionary Board for men of 
the forest and mine.’’ A few months ago an article 
appeared in this paper descriptive of the work of this 
excellent organization, which is under the direct charge 
of J. O. Buswell, general superintendent, Waukesha, 
Wis. Mr. Buswell has back of him a committee of eleven 
other members. The names of the men who appear in 
this list are a guaranty that the good work in the forest 
will be assiduously carried on, and that results of 
immeasurable value will be realized. 

Letters from the field that this paper has received in- 


dicate that an earnest effort is being made to carry 
the gospel to the men in the woods, to whom spiritual 
help in the past has been almost unknown. There is 
no one engaged in the industry but will realize the vast 
possibilities of such an undertaking, and the great good 
that may be accomplished by just such an organization. 
In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reprints 
the poem ‘‘Hunger,’’ which appeared in the issue of 











“YOU SEND US GRUB.” 


this paper of November 10. It is republished by re- 
quest, this office having been unable to furnish extra 
copies in sufficient number to meet demands for it: 


HUNGER. 


Men die up here in the forest land as men die there in 
the town— 
Some with their Father hand in hand an’ some in the 
fear of death. 
Many a swamper has turned his gaze to see the sun go 
down, 
An’ watched the light of the winter days go out with 
his raspin’ breath. 


But death up here is an awful thing, how ever, how ever, 
it come— 
To a soul prepared its flight to wing, or 
Stands afraid. 
There comes no touch of a woman's hand, an’ the lips of 
men are dumb; 
Of them thet toil in the forest land there are few of the 
parson’s trade. 


a soul thet 


Our hearts beat loud, an’ they stifle us, but our awkward 
lips are still, 
Fer lips thet easily learn to cuss find it mighty hard 
to pray; 
The man who kin swamp a road about the slope of a 
maple hill 
Kin watch a soul go gropin’ out an’ never kin point the 
Way. 
We kin make a path in the ice an’ snow to the river's 
waitin’ shelf, 
But gree a man, when a soul lets go, kin carry the load 
a rod; 
Up here, when you pass to the night so black, you must find 
the way yourself, 
Fer you're twenty miles from a railroad track an’ a 
hundred miles from God. 


You send us blankets, you send us grub, you send us food 
an’ drink; 
Your bulgin’ barrel an’ greasy tub look good to our hungry 
But send us something that comfort gives, send words to 
make us think; 
You send us grub fer the man who lives 


send food fer 
the man who dies! 


These lines adequately express the need of good liter- 
ature and good counsel for the men in the forest, who, 
when removed from the ordinary environment of the 
city, are apt to forget the serious side of life and the 
importance of correct belief and conduct. The segre- 
gation of men in camps, made absolutely necessary by 
the ordinary methods of the lumber business, creates a 
fertile field for the growth of incorrect conceptions of 
the present life and disregard of the necessity for pro- 
viding for eternity. If the field, however, is a fertile 
one for tares it is also a promising one for better 
growth, and for that reason the attempt of the North- 
land Missionary Board to sow good seed may be ex- 
pected to bear a rich spiritual harvest. The cause is 
certainly one which may well appeal to those enjoying 
better circumstances and better environment than the 
isolated lumberjack. 
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Roosevelt—-I will not accept another term. 
Under no circumstances will I be a candidate for a third 


term.” 


“L said that [ didn’t want to have anything to do with a 
third term.” 
“And I meant just what I said and all I said.” 


ONE CAT THAT HAS NINE LIVES—OR MORE. 


“Now, don't let me see you again.” 
—But the cat came back. 


From the Portland Oregonian. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Passing of Another Get Rich Quick Concern—Idaho Protects Its Timber by Stringent Enactment—Reforestra- 
tion of Upper Michigan Pine Barrens—Shingle Conditions on the Coast. 


A QUESTIONABLE ENTERPRISE. 


Outside of mining the lumber industry probably ox- 
fers as great a field for the ingenuity of the profes- 
sional promoter as any other legitimate industry. Given 
a few thousand acres of any kind of timber land and 
an audience that knows nothing about lumber manu- 
facture and any ordinary get rich quick artist can paint 
a very lifelike picture of 100 quarterly dividends. The 
latest illustration of the above case is in the shape of 
the disclosure of the Standard Title & Trust Company, 
of Philadelphia, and the Northern & Southern Lumber 
Company, the latter an outgrowth of the former. The 
men back of these two corporations appear to be 
**Col.’’ 8. K. Ford, of Chicago, and Henry Cohen, of 
New York, both capitalists with a large and indelible 
question mark after the word. Colonel Ford is a Ken- 
tuckian who has made his home for a number of years 
in Chicago. It appears that he has title to several 
thousand acres of land in the Blue Grass state which 
he acquired by virtue of his having married a lady of 
some wealth. In the prospectus of the Northern & 
Southern Lumber Company this land is described in 
glowing terms as bearing exceptionally valuable timber, 
but reports from Cythiana, Ky., Mr. Ford’s former 
home, place the value of the land at $7 an acre, which 
seems to reflect some doubt upon the statements regard- 
ing its wealth in timber. 

It appears that Mr. Ford deeded his Kentucky land 
to Mr. Cohen for $15 an acre and Mr. Cohen there- 
upon proceeded to issue bonds upon the land in the 
name of the Northern & Southern Lumber Company. 
This being done Messrs. Ford and Cohen put their 
heads together and organized the Standard Title & 
Trust Company, of Philadelphia, the objects of the 
company, as outlined in the articles of incorporation, 
being to underwrite bonds. Mr. Cohen has an office 
at 74 Broadway, New York city, and from. his head- 
quarters, assisted by agents, he proceeded to sell the 
bonds of the Northern & Southern Lumber Company 
and the Standard Title & Trust Company. Inasmuch 
as there never seems to be a total failure in the crop of 
people who are ready to separate themselves from their 
money upon the least provocation Messrs. Cohen, Ford 
et al. did manage to dispose of some of their stocks and 
bonds. However, suspicion finally reared its ugly head 
and gazed long and earnestly at the Standard Title & 
Trust Company and the Northern & Southern Lumber 
Company. It saw things which moved it to still fur- 
ther investigate. Credit rating agencies were employed 
to investigate the character of securities and methods 
of operation of the companies, with the result that the 
Standard Title & Trust Company, of Philadelphia, is 
now in the hands of a receiver. The Northern & South- 
ern Lumber Company might as well be and it is inti- 
mated that two or three other concerns may shortly find 
themselves in the same undesirable situation. 





IDAHO’S NEW PROTECTIVE LAW GOES INTO 
FORCE. 


LEWISTON, IpA., May 23.—The new law of the state 
of Idaho with reference to the protection of timber 
went into operation May 1 and its effect will be watched 
with interest, since its provisions are strict and its 
enforcement is made compulsory. 

Notices covering all points in the new act have been 
sent to all county officials, wardens, deputy wardens, 
lumber companies and other interested parties in the 
state, requesting that they be posted in a conspicuous 
place. 

The building of a fire in the vicinity of timber or 
grain, for the purpose of clearing land, without a per- 
mit from the warden of the district is strictly pro- 
hibited, violation being punishable with a fine of from 
$100 to $300. All officers who fail to see to the enforce- 
ment of the act, which contains several other clauses of 
a prohibitive nature, will be liable to severe fines. The 
new measure is in effect from May 1 to October 1 and 
it is believed that hundreds of thousands of feet of 
timber will be saved throughout Idaho by its enforce- 
ment. 


LEGISLATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF MICHI- 
GAN FORESTS. 

CALUMET, Micu., May 24.—Many counties in Mithigan 
which number among their greatest resources vast forests 
of standing timber are vitally interested in the bill intro- 
duced by Representative MeCallum to amend the law for 
the suppression and prevention of forest fires. 

It is proposed to do away with the office of chief fire 
warden and to make the chief game warden and deputies 
appointed by him fire as well as game wardens. 

The bill provides for the appointment of a sufficient 
number of deputies acting under the chief game warden, 
who in turn shall be under the direct control of the 
governor, to properly patrol the territory in the northern 
part of lower Michigan and in the upper peninsula, where 
most of the valuable standing forest timber is now to 
be found. These deputies would be paid not to exceed 
$1,000 a year and, being state appointees, would not be 
subject to loca] influences. 











With capable men as deputies not only would forest 
fires largely be preventable but those started would be 
controlled by systematic and well directed efforts, and 
the great annual losses of standing timber and 
in many cases the loss of property and the lives of set- 
tlers would be prevented. 

The bill clothes the wardens with ample authority to 
enforce the laws relative to the protection of forests 
and game and provides adequate penalties for their vio- 
lation. Other bills have been introduced in the legis- 
lature providing that all moneys derived from license 
fees for killing game, except the customary fee to the 
county clerk, shall be used in defraying the expense of 
protecting the forests and game. 





REFORESTATION OF. IMMENSE MICHIGAN 
TRACTS. 


CALUMET, MICH., May 28.—With the end in view of 
bringing about the reforestation of the pine barrens 
of upper Michigan the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company is 
carrying on at a considerable expense extensive experi- 
ments of much public interest. It has established two 
nurseries at which pine trees are being raised from seed, 
at Negaunee, Marquette county, and Coalwood, Alger 
county, and at each one the plan has been attended with 
entire success. White pines grown from seed are ready 
for transplanting two years after sprouting. Ninety 
thousand of these tender sprigs are available for this 
purpose and they are being set out on cutover lands 
near Coalwood this spring, the pioneers of the future 
forest. A considerable quantity of seed was planted this 
year. More will go into the ground this spring, includ- 
ing fifty pounds received a few days ago from Den- 
mark, and this process will be repeated annually for an 
indefinite period of time. Forty years, it is estimated, 
are required for a white pine tree to attain such size 
as to make it profitable to market for use in the manu- 
facture of lumber. Another interesting experiment to 
be conducted by the company is the culture of southern 
cottonwood on northern Michigan lands. It is believed 
this timber would be ideal for pulpwood, of which com- 
modity the Cleveland-Cliffs interests, operating a big 
paper mill at Munising, are heavy consumers. A con- 
siderable quantity of cottonwood cuttings which are 
expected soon will be planted on the lower lands in the 
vicinity of Coalwood. All these experiments are in 
charge of expert foresters, graduates of eastern colleges 
where forestry is taught, as indeed are all the timber 
holdings of the company. These holdings are immense, 
comprising nearly 1,500,000 acres stretching across the 
peninsula almost from end to end. The bulk of the 
lands are covered with hardwood, which the company 
uses in vast quantity in the manufacture of charcoal to 
supply its various furnace plants. 





LUMBER AND TIES FOR GOVERNMENT USE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—Following its large call 
for lumber last week the purchasing agent for the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission is again calling for proposals 
until June 12 for the following supplies of timber and 
lumber: 


One hundred and fifty thousand cross ties, cedar or red- 
wood; to be hewn smooth on four sides and to be 7x9 
inches, 814 or 9 feet long. 

Two hundred sets of switch ties, No. 7, size 7x9 inches, 
each set to consist of 46 ties, lengths as follows: Four 
ties 9 feet, 3 ties 11 feet, 2 ties 13 feet, 2 ties 15 feet, 8 
ties 9 feet 6 inches, 3 ties 11 feet 6 inches, 3 ties 13 feet 
6 inches, 2 ties 15 feet 6 inches, 5 ties 10 feet, 4 ties 12 
feet, 2 ties 14 feet, 3 ties 10 feet 6 inches, 3 ties 12 feet 6 
inches, 2 ties 14 feet 6 inches. 

Seventy-five sets switch ties, No. 9, size 7x9 inches, each 
set to consist of 54 ties, lengths as follows: Four ties 9 
feet, 5 ties 11 feet, 3 ties 13 feet, 2 ties 15 feet, 8 ties 9 
feet 6 inches, 4 ties 11 feet 6 inches, 3 ties 13 feet 6 inches, 
2 ties 15 feet 6 inches, 5 ties 10 feet, 5 ties 12 feet, 3 ties 
14 feet, 5 ties 10 feet 6 inches, 3 ties 12 feet 6 inches, 2 
ties 14 feet 6 inches. 

All the ties are to be cypress or redwood. The cross- 
ties are to be hewn smooth on four sides, and the 
switch ties are to be hewn smooth on four sides or 
sawed, 7 inches thick, 9 inches wide, and in length as 
shown. The ties must be straight and sound and of 
live timber, free from rot or decay, wind shakes, cross- 
grain, splits, and unsound knots. The track in which 
these ties are to be used is 5 feet in gage and 
ties must be free from knots at the rail seat. The ends 
of the ties are to be sawed or cut square and 1 inch 
sap will be allowed on each corner measured across the 
face. If redwood ties are furnished they may be sawed 
or split instead of being hewn, and of quality known and 
graded by the Lumber Surveyors’ Association of Cali- 
fornia as No. 1 merchantable ties. Bidders will be ex- 
pected to specify plainly what wood they intend to fur- 
nish. These ties are to be inspected at a seaport in the 
United States to determine whether they meet the re- 
quirements set forth and again on the Isthmus as to 
their condition upon arrival there. 

White pine lumber is wanted as follows: 


8,000 feet, B. M., 1x6 inches and over by 10 feet and 


over. 
10,000 feet, B. M., 144x6 inches and over by 10 feet and 
over, 


ov 


8,000 feet, B. M., 114x6 inches and over by 10 feet and 


over. 


10,000 feet, B. M., 2x6 inches and over by 10 feet and 


er. 
5,000 feet, B. M., 2144x6 inches and over by 10 feet and 


over. 
10,000 feet, B. M., 3x6 inches and over by 10 feet and 


¥5,000 feet, B. M., 4x6 inches and over by 10 feet and over. 
3,000 feet, B. M., 5x6 inches and over by 10 feet and over, 
4,000 feet, B. M., 6x6 inches and over by 10 feet and over, 
All the above lumber is to be A No. 1 white pine for 
pattern’ purposes, free from all kuots, wind shakes, sap, 
wormholes, or defects of any description. The lumber is 
to be assorted in widths and lengths, and sawed free and 
fair to the various thicknesses, the minimum widths and 
lengths to be six inches and 10 feet respectively. 





SHINGLE MILLS BUREAU ADVICE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 25.—R. W. Douglas, of the 
Shingle Mills Bureau, has just issued to the eastern 
trade a supplementary letter dealing with conditions on 
the Coast. In part the letter says: 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 23.—Dear Sir: You should re- 
ceive under separate cover letters of information concern- 
ing our shingle conditions as they affect old orders owed to 
retailers. 

This information has been collected by the Shingle Mills 
Bureau, an association supported by practically all of the 
460 shingle manufacturers of the state of Washington. 

The letters should be sent at once to each member of your 
association for the following reasons: 

A great number of unfilled shingle orders, accepted 
months ago, at prices ranging from 75 cents to $1.25 a 
thousand below the present market prices, are now in the 
hands of Pacific coast wholesalers. 

Some of these wholesalers who cannot sustain the loss 
of these orders are circulating misinformation to induce 
retail dealers to delay buying for normal requirements, 
and thereby cause a decline in market prices. 

Owing to the assured continuance of the car shortage, 
the eastern trade will during the remainder of the year 
require two or three times as many carloads of Washington 
cedar shingles as can be shipped under the most favorable 
possible transportation conditions. 

The natural volume of buying is now contracting because 
of misinformation given to retail dealers. 

During the last sixteen months the cost of manufactur- 
ing shingles has increased over 55 cents a thousand. 

The items of increase include the following: 


Ree. Sees 6 TNO. 656 sc 008 ok0000dee02 $0.07 

Shingle bolts a thousand shingles.............. .08 

“Idle” charges of two days added to one day's 
operating output a thousand..............e0% 


DERE oo 0. 6.0:60.0:0:0:06000 600 00000500400000000Ee 


(The “idle” charges of a mill of 100,000 shingles a day 

eapacity include interest, insurance, depreciation, taxes, 
proprietor’s and watchman’s salaries etc., amouating to 
$20 a day. Mills average two days’ idieness to one uay’s 
operations. Therefore, two days’ idle charges amounting to 
$40, or at the rate of 40 cents a thousanu, must be auded 
to the 100,000 shingles manufactured during each running 
day.) 
The wholesaler will continue to owe the old orders, as 
it will impossible for him to fill them during the remain- 
der of the present year, and the only result will have been 
a considerable delay in buying by retailers for their normal 
requirements. 

This delay is already reducing an otherwise restricted 
volume of shipments. Rather than submit to any decline 
in price caused by wholesale influences, many manufacturers 
are withholding their shingles from shipment. 

It is evident that the largest possible volume of shipment 
should not be interrupted by either delayed buying on the 
part of the retailers, or the delayed filling of old orders on 
the part of wholesalers. If the most extreme expectations 
in the amount of shingles that may be shipped auring tne 
present season be realized, there will still be a tremendous 
deficit at the season's end. 





BIDS ON ISTHMIAN MATERIAL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—Bids have been opened 
at the office of the Isthmian Canal Commission for the 
supplying of the following items: 
One thousand pieces white oak lumber: 


G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., $4,780.29, delivery in 
150 days. 

William D. Gill & Son, Baltimore, Md., $5,244.23, delivery 
in 90 days. 

George R. Johnson, Baltimore, Md., $6,252.56, delivery in 
150 days. 

Southern Saw Mill Co., Ltd., $5,293.75, delivery in 90 
days. 

Five thousand piles: 

A. 8. Bacon & Sons, Savannah, Ga., $44,558.75, delivery 
in 100 days. 

J. H. Burton & Co., New York City, $47,400 (b), $48,645, 
delivery in 140 days. 

Continental Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., $69,125, delivery 
in 150 days. 

G. Elias & Pro., $69,125, delivery in 150 days. 

Ensign Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., $49,200, delivery 
in 75 days. 
, D. L. Gilllespie, Pittsburg, Miss., $43,050, delivery in 120 
days. 

Guy T. Gilliespie, Scranton, Miss. (a), $40,750; (b) $42,- 
600; delivery’ in 200 days. 

William Gill & Son, $49,557.50, delivery in 180 days. 

L. M. Gex, Bay St. Lonis, Miss.. $41,637.50, delivery in 
100 days; also an alternate bid of 21%4c to 23c, unit pr:ces. 

George R. Johnson, $47,400, delivery in 15v days. 

J. J. MacCaskill, Freeport, Fla., (a) $48,750; (b) 
$50,290; delivery in 150 days. 

Salmon Brick & Lumber Co., New Orleans, La., $43,260, 
delivery in 88 days; (b) $44,730, delivery in 59 days. 

Robert R. Sizer & Co., Jacksonville, Fla., $42,537.50, de- 
livery in 90 days. 

Barney & Hines, Memphis, Tenn., $71,414.50, de’ very in 
120 days. 
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~ REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley on Order in the Retail Yard—Dealers in the Rear of Progress—Locating the Best Retail Shed—Useful, Money Saving 
Yard Entrances—Moralizing on the Young Man’s Opportunities—Dealing in the Newer Kinds of Lumber. 


The Highly Objectionable Mud Puddle. 

When I visited the premises the dealer said if he 
had known I was coming he would have slicked up his 
yard. ‘‘Not a very good recommend for you, old 
man, as a stock keeper,’’ I thought, but of course I did 
not say so. The ideal yard is slick all the time. It is 
in order all the time just as the house of the good 
housekeeper is in order. Order with the lumberman 
who has learned his Jesson isn’t a spasm. 

But I have seen worse looking yards than this par- 
ticular dealer’s, notwithstanding it looked hard enough. 
The piles were in fair shape, but enough fine trash was 
seattered around to answer for kindling for a month. 
The cheapest hand in the yard could have picked this 
ctuff up in ten minutes. Over on one side by the 
shingle shed was a mua puddle, and I am sure there 
had been no rain for a week. I don’t think any spring 
was in the bottom of it; still it looked to me as though 
it came near being a permanent fixture. The dealer 
didn’t call attention to it, seeming to take it as a 
matter of course that there should be such a puddle in 
the yard. 

O, these mud puddles in our yards! Don’t you 
think that every dealer in whose yard a mud puddle 
is seen should have a demerit mark? Away off in a 
little prairie burg where no cinders are to be had, and 
no gravel pit is near, the dealer may be forgiven for 
what would otherwise be a grave offense, but under 
other conditions the black mark, as we used to eall it 
at school, should be put in evidence. 

A year or so ago a driver swung around the alley 
into a yard to a pile of small timber that was a little on 
the outskirts, and unavoidably his wagon went into the 
mud a third of the way to the hub. The wagon looked 
as if it had been washed recently and the dirty water 
dripped from the felloes as they came round on to the 
wheels below, and in short order the wagon that a few 
moments before was clean was a fright to behold. I 
think the driver was a good man, for I listened but 
heard him say nothing. 

A stream runs a half mile from the town in which 
this yard is located, and you would suppose that in a 
leisure time the dealer would put a team and man in 
commission and haul in some gravel. To be sure, as 
said above, the timber piles are off the main drive- 
ways of the yard, and possibly the dealer may have 
thought that no timbers would be wanted immediately 
following a rain storm. If a man doesn’t want to do 
a job he ean find plenty of excuses why he should 
not do it. 

When you permit your memory to take a back track 
do you recall having seen too much gravel, or too many 
cinders, hauled into a yard? It is one of the few 
things that I presume never have been overdone, ‘‘ No 
matter how hard the rain, in twenty minutes there is 
ao water in my yard,’’ a dealer in central Illinois re- 
marked, and the test of the pudding was in its eat- 
ing, as during a hard rain storm we were in the 
office and on going into the yard all the dampness 
observable was wet gravel, there not being a spoonful 
of water standing anywhere. This was a fine yard 
in this regard because it had been made such. I have 
forgotten how many loads of gravel were hauled in, 
but the number was large. Not only the alleys but 
the piling space was raised. I will bet $4 that in the 
yard of some dealer who is reading this article the 
alleys have been raised, leaving the spaee under the 
piles low, fit places for water to settle following a 
rain. And I know that this dealer has reached the 
conclusion that it isn’t the thing. 

The Wholesome Fraternal Spirit. 

It is always a pleasant sight to see competitors 
fraternize. Il have no doubt been in a hundred towns 
in which dealers came together and visited at the 
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“The dealer didn’t call attention to it.” 








hotel, in an office, went for a drive, had a picnic, 
luncheon or banquet. Giving credit where it is due, 
for elaborateness a little banquet at the Post Tavern, 
in Battle Creek, Mich., that it was said my presence 
in the town was responsible for, ranked as high as 
such an event well could. It was a glorious time in 
more respects than one. That bunch of Battle Creek 
Jumbermen have eaten so much breakfast food that 
their blood is red and their brains and museles vigor- 
ous. At that time twenty-eight brands of breakfast 
food were manufactured in the town, each one of them 
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“Twenty brands manufactured in the town.” 


guaranteed to improve the moral, physical and intel- 
lectual nature of the man or woman who would par- 
take of it. 

The table on that memorable night groaned with 
delicacies and when a record of the junk was made 
there were more quart champagne bottles than there 
were plates and a bottle or two of other types thrown 
in for good measure. Had a spree? Not a bit of a 
spree, but a heart to heart talk, and during the oc- 
casion a dealer who had not spoken to one of the other 
dealers for two years reached his hand across the 
table, grasped that of the competitor with whom he 
had been at outs and declared that the strangeness 
between them ended right there. It was like a revival 
meeting. That was the third time in my experience 
that in these little gatherings brother had come back 
to brother. In at least a dozen states the dealers in 
the towns have come together, Wisconsin taking the 
premium ribbon for the most pretentious picnic, which 
was gotten up by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Barnett, of Ripon, 
held at their cottage on Green lake, with a dozen or 
more of the lumbermen of the district present. 


The Men Who Are at the Top. 


In this town about which I am to write the three 
dealers had met for a visit in the office of one of 
them. There are no champagne bottles rolling around 
in Kansas unless they do it illegally, and we lumber- 
men are not law breakers. ‘‘I want to ask you this,’’ 
one of the dealers said, ‘‘in your travels where is the 
best lumber yard you have seen?’’ 

I told him I could not answer the question. I had 
seen several rattling good ones, but to arrange a yard 
that would suit my taste exactly it would be necessary 
to combine the features of several. ‘‘But I am not 
surprised to see any kind of an old yard anywhere, as 
I do not expect to see many of high grade.’’ 

‘*You don’t!’’ two of them spoke in concert, and 
‘*Why not?’’ one of them asked. 

“*No, I don’t, for the reason that in any line there 
are not many men at the top. It’s rarely that I see 
a plant in which there is not some glaring fault. That 
is not saying that I would build better than these 
dealers have built, but it is the way of the world that 
these glaring faults should exist.’’ 

You have no doubt thought along this line many 
a time. Canvass the physicians, lawyers, merchants, 
ministers of your town—aye, even the retail lumber- 
men of your town—and see how many of them are 
standing on the top rung of the ladder. 

Two or three weeks ago you may have read that at 
a meeting of the National Medical Association a prom- 
inent physician openly charged that 3,000 of the 
4,000 students who are graduated from the medical 
colleges of our country yearly are so grossly incom- 
petent that they are a menace to the public health— 
and not a voice in the meeting was raised in opposi- 
tion to the assertion. 





In law there is a similar condition. In almost any 
town in which there are from a half a dozen to a 
dozen lawyers chop off the heads of one or two of 
them and what is left? The balance of them know 
just enough law to be dangerous. The young man 
swings his shingle to the breeze and then dabbles in 
insurance, collecting and justice cases to the end of his 
life. He is no more entitled to be called a lawyer 
than a fence post is entitled to be called a tree. 

Not long ago I was talking with a brilliant minis- 
ter who had recently attended a gathering of minis- 
ters and who was not afraid to talk. ‘‘The intellec- 
tual inferiority of the majority of those present was 
marked,’’ he said. ‘‘They are going through their 
lives with closed minds. They have been taught what 
to think and they dare not think out loud otherwise.’’ 

These are the leading three professions and I think 
you know enough about the world to know that not 
one of them has been libeled above. Three-fourths of 
the men in all of them are not of marked intellectual 
caliber. To use an aged phrase, they can’t think the 
length of a yard stick. They trail behind others, giv- 
ing to the world not one new idea from the time they 
open shop until the door rusts on the hinges, 

When it comes to the business world, what then? 
The record says that 93 percent of all business men 
fail, and while the record knows more about it than 
I do I hardly credit the statement. Yet we know 
there are many failures—and failures without num- 
ber which are never associated with the name of the 
sheriff. I believe I never have known a retail lum- 
ber office to be closed by a sheriff, but I have known 
scores of them which would have been closed by that 
official if the business had not been readily sold. 
Therein lies one great advantage of our business. If 
you should find that the lines are becoming harder 
and harder, your sales falling off, or such misfortune 
should come to you as to disable you from caring for 
the business, that yard of yours could probably be 
sold within two weeks, and if not the yard then the 
lumber in it, dead sure. We have a cinch on every 
other retail business in the world in this regard. You 
can’t sit down and think of another business that 
would find a customer in so short a time. Have you 
an idea how long it would take you to clean out your 
stock to nearby neighbors? It would surprise me if 
every board did not go inside of a week. 

It is for the reason stated above that it would sur- 
prise me to sce a large number of yards of high 
grade, or many dealers who are not deficient in some 
particular. This lack may be in purchasing power, 
stock keeping, salesmanship, correct conception of 
ethical questions. Somewhere, generally there is a 
screw loose, as there is in the great majority of men 
in other callings. 

These observations are made for the possible benefit 
of the young men who may read them, hoping they 
may more fully appreciate the fact that there is 
more room at the top than will ever be occupied. The 
young man who gets there need never fear he will be 
jostled. 


Where Are the Best Retail Lumber Sheds? 


A correspondent writing from Albany, N. Y., asks 
the above question, but he addressed it to the wrong 
individual for a correct answer. Although for ten 
years I must have seen about 1,000 different sheds 
every twelve months I lack much of having seen them 
all; therefore I am unable to say where the best sheds 
are. Even to select the best shed from those seen 
would be impossible, as there are many one of which 
is as good as others. If asked the best type of shed 
for the lower altitudes, considering the condition in 
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which lumber reaches us these days, I should unhesi- 
tatingly say the wide, open shed for all items except 
those which it is generally acknowledged should be 
tored in enclosed apartments. Yet there is a great 
ifference in the sheds of this character. Some have 
single and some double decks. Some are wider than 
others, differently supported, with different frame 
construction. Some are hooded and: others are not. 
Hence, given the type, the qualities of the sheds may 
vary materially. 

A dealer who erected single sheds, and who evi- 
dently was not entirely satisfied with them, pleasantly 
chided me for advocating such a shed. I told him he 
was mistaken; that never had I said the single shed 
was my choice, and that I would give him a four- 
dollar bill for every line written by me that would 
prove his assertion. I was not surprised, however, 
that the dealer should have made this mistake, as 
first and last I have written a big grist of stuff about 
sheds, and the man who is a careful reader is found 
only here and there. There are millions of people 
who, if today they should read about sheds, or any 
other subject for that matter, would muddle the state- 
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“Need never fear he will be jostled.” 


ments made in the article if they should attempt to re- 
peat them tomorrow. The minds of few of us are so 
disciplined that they work with exactness. 

There was a time when there was more argument 
in favor of enclosed sheds than now—a time when 
the boards which reached us did not show evidence 
of having taken a bath before they were packed in the 
ear. It is this condition of excessive dampness of 
the lumber that has been shipped the past few years 
that is driving the enclosed shed out. Many of the 
most successful line yard managers would not think 
of building an enclosed shed these days, and a host 
of dealers who have them wish their places could be 
taken by others. The wide, open shed is the only one 
from which I have not seen lumber hauled into the 
open to dry, and that I regard as a certificate of char- 
acter that is worth framing and hanging on the wall. 

When it comes to expensive sheds, Colorado Springs, 
Col., as a town, so far as I know, is entitled to a pre- 
mium, in that city being three retail sheds not one of 
which cost less than $20,000, exclusive of the ground. 
In size they are as follows: 


Feet. 
Hi Pano: Labor Compas so ois cciccccc 0s casccensee 190x200 
Houston Lumber Company...........ceeceececees 166x190 
Newton Lumber & Manufacturing Company........ 122x190 


These sheds are of brick and practically without 
ventilating facilities as such things are understood 
in the east, the climate not necessitating them, it is 
claimed. The shed of the El Paso Lumber Company 
will hold 5,000,000 feet of lumber. I speak of these 
sheds in respect to their cost only. That so much 
money is invested in them by no means makes them 
the ‘‘best’’ sheds, the wise shed builder having learned 
that cost and quality in shed building do not neces- 
sarily go together, as not infrequently a shed that 
costs comparatively little answers its purpose ad- 
mirably. In a yard I saw an enclosed shed that in its 
day was a record breaker and that must have cost a 
round sum, and a wide, open shed, well.hooded, the 
entire cost of which was less than $500, and in the 
language of the owners of these sheds the one en- 
closed was a ‘‘fool’’ by the side of the other when it 
comes to taking care of lumber. I have an idea that 
the last analysis of definitions would show that the 
best shed is the one that will take the best care of the 
lumber that is stored in it. 


Yard Entrances. 


As leading up to what I am going to say, the state- 
ment may surprise some of you that in few towns of 
the size of Hampton are there so many hosses. There 
are a score of them that would take a watch run by 
electricity to keep up with them. That great racer, 
Alpha W., was a Hampton product; so were Fitzsim- 
mons and Jim Biggs, and I don’t know how many 
there are owned here now that can drop down into the 
*teens. From ’way back there has been no other town 
in central or northern Iowa. that could turn out any- 
thing that could step with the Hampton nags. There 


are two tracks, one a mile, the other a half mile, that 
are constantly in commission by trainers. So you see 
that when I am not home I live right in a hoss at- 
mosphere. 

The other day Will Atkinson, partner of Ed Beebe, 
in the Beebe Lumber Company, and I went out to 
the barn at the mile track to look the flyers over and 
when we came back Mr. Atkinson halted in front of 
his yard and remarked that it would please him to 
make some change in its arrangement. ‘‘I would 
move the big shed back and extend the office into 
the yard so that from the window we could see all 
over it, and have only one yard entrance.’’ 

I thought that when he stopped in front of the 
gate and struck an attitude he would say something 
worth hearing, for notwithstanding he has been only 
three years in the business he is a zealous reader of 
this department, and any man who is that can no more 
miss his footing in the lumber business than he ean 
tumble from a log into the water. 

In that single yard entrance Mr. Atkinson struck 
one of the key notes of good yard management. Often 
of a night, when my weary brain needs rest, I keep 
my eyes open wondering why of all the yards I have 
seen so few of them have only one entrance. I do 
not at this writing remember more than I have ears 
on my head. The last yard I went in had two gate- 
ways in front and one in the rear, when just as handily 
a team could drive in at the front entrance, call at 
the required piles and come out on the street through 
the same gateway. 

Sometimes for convenience for hauling in lumber a 
rear entrance may be necessary, but the lumber once 
in I would lock the gate and throw the key in the well 
if the driveway could not be kept closed in any ocher 
way. The yard of the Propst Lumber Company, Paris, 
Il]., had only one entrance and projecting into that en- 
trance was a bay window in which was stationed an 
employee whose duty it was to note every team, and 
footman as well, that entered the yard. If the fore- 
man was careless the sentinel in the window kept tab 
on his carelessness. Since I was in Paris Mr. Propst 
has built a large fine shed, and it is my understand- 
ing that the same old, one entrance idea is retained. 
Mr. Propst is one of the great retailers of the country 
and he has a reason for what he does. 


Unconsidered Trifles That Mean Money Losses. 


What’s all this about? may ask some dealer who 
has not read this department regularly. Briefly it is 
to prevent the consumer from using the lumber of the 
retail dealer without paying for it. I expect that not 
one of us would guess within many dollars of the 
value of the material that leaves our yards which is 
neither paid for at the time it is taken nor entered 
on the books. Rarely is there a dealer but has a story 
to tell of the way he caught, by the skin of his teeth, 
a rew boards, a barrel or two of cement, a few thou- 
sand shingles, and possibly a full load of lumber, that 
came near getting away. I have no doubt heard a 
hundred dealers relate these instances. And how much 
stuff do you think did get away? If you can tell even 
how much has got away from you you are among the 
best retail yard managers of the country. 

Thus far I have been talking about carelessness, 
but oceasionally the taking of lumber without paying 
for it is intentional. A Kansas dealer told me that be- 
fore he watched the gateway in the rear of his yard 
he was of the opinion that many a board carried to 
a nearby carpenter shop never was reported at the 
office. The carpenter was finally detected in crooked- 
ness and as for months he had had the run of the yard, 
helping himself to material and reporting at the office 
as he chose, it was probable he was no more honest 
during the forty weeks previous to the one in which 
he was detected than he was in the one when he 
came to grief. 

If my hearing were acute enough no doubt I would 
hear you say that no carpenter ranges through your 
lumber, selecting at his will, and carrying it out the 
rear entrance unknown to you. Well, I hope not. It 
isn’t the thing to permit, yet plenty of you have per- 
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mitted it during your careers and not a few of you are 
permitting it now. In some sections of the country it 
appears to be the proper thing to have connected with 
a yard a carpenter shop in which window frames are 
made and other jobs at off times turned out. In any 
quantity of these yards the carpenters have the run 
of the sheds or yards, picking the kind of lumber that 
will best answer their purpose. Mind you, I do not 
say these carpenters are not honest—carpenters are 
as honest as the rest of us—but right there a hole is 
left open through which a man who is not as plumb 
as you and I could crawl. 

I doubt if a man of us has taken any too many pre- 
cautions to prevent lumber from going from the yard 
without being paid for, and I know of nothing bet- 
ter than to close up all but one entrance and then 
watch that entrance. 

Several months ago a man wrote me that he had 
perfected a system that would prevent such loss as we 
have been discussing in this article and that he was 
prepared to install it. He asked my opinion of it, 
and not knowing in just what it consists I said to 
him that if he had a way to prevent the foreman of a 
yard from neglecting to charge the lumber he put out 
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he would have a great thing; and that I regard as 
about the gist of what should be done. 


Clearing the Way for Something Better. 


Don’t you think that is a grand platform for a man 
to stand on? If we were all trying to do better, better, 
it would be a different world than it is. Such is the 
aim of many, and they succeed; others are not work- 
ing hard for improvement, while still others appear to 
be of the opinion that they are about as good as they 
can be and let ’er go Gallagher at that. 

The young man doesn’t appear to 
opportunity there is for him. He 
know that he is one of the rich of the earth—rich 
because he has push, ambition, vigor, hope. The 
young man who is physically sound, who morally is 
clean, who intellectually will wear no shackles, is 
worth to the world more to the square inch than any 
stuffy old millionaire who clips his coupons, 

In Nebraska I met a young dealer to whom I 
warmed. A good symptom I noticed in him was that he 
had not a word to say against his neighbor, though 
competition was pretty hot. ‘‘He is a good lumber- 
man,’’ he said, speaking of his competitor. 

This young man said it has been necessary that he 
go rather slow. He was not born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth. He tried to learn the business as well 
as he could before becoming his own boss, but every 
day he is more and more impressed that there is much 
in the retail line to know. In due time his old shed 
will come down and one ‘‘ worthy of the business,’’ as 
he put it, he erected in its place. It is his ambition 
to have an ideal yard—if not that, then surely a model 
yard—and we spent some time discussing various yard 
features. 

In addition this young man is anxious to make his 
business of selling lumber one of the most reputable. 
He wants to become a lumber merchant in the full 
sense of the term. Merely being a lumber seller will 
not satisfy him. There are great possibilities in the 
business and he is anxious to realize them. Really we 
don’t know what there is to be got out of a business 
until we are in love with it. 


Advantages of Handling New Kinds of Lumber. 


Most of you would gladly return to the old order of 
things—the simple life, as it were, in the lumber 
business—when you ran less of a department store 
than you do now; back to the time when you would 
talk white pine instead of possibly a half a dozen 
kinds of pine. As Bill Ellis was wont to remark, ‘‘I 
will undertake to say’’ that it would please you highly 
to go back to those times. 

There are exceptions to all rules, however, and here 
and there is a dealer who is as well satisfied with the 
present conditions as mortals well can be. From your 
standpoint you cannot understand how he can be sat- 
isfied, hence as this department is a free court to any 
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man who wants to express an opinion on any phase 
of the retail lumber business, and will do it decently, 
he can step right in and explain. This dealer re- 
marked, ‘‘I never have sold lumber with more satis- 
faction. There was a time when I was in constant 
fear that I would eome out the little end of the horn, 
so far as satisfying my customers was concerned. 
Away back they had used white pine and knew what it 
was at its best. Then you know how the manufactur- 
ers sent the grades tobogganing. My old German cus- 
tomers who would come to me didn’t know what kind 
of a cyclone had struck white pine. I tried my best 
to convince them that I was not the villain, but hardly 
sueceeded in all cases. Now I am out of the white 
pine deal, thank the Lord. That small pile on the 
upper deck over there is white pine, but it is neces- 
sarily kept as a reminder, as it is so high that nobody 
will buy it. 

‘‘Now I ean talk something new to them. Yester- 
day I showed a prospective builder some stuff from 
the Inland Empire. Inland Empire? Where was the 
Inland Empire? He thought he knew something about 
his country, but he had never run up against the In- 
land Empire. Then I explained to him that it was 
recently born; that it is a great lumber district that 
sends out lumber for his life and that the boards I 
was showing him came from there. He was acquainted 
with the old white pine and I told him to whittle this 
Inland Empire lumber—whittle it, and see how it 
showed up in softness with the stuff that he was ac- 
quainted with in the long ago. Following five minutes’ 
talk he was thoroughly interested in the wood and 


will buy it without a grumble. 

‘*It is so with the other woods. I have customers 
who have not built a house or barn since yellow pine 
came in up here and to these customers the most of 
the woods we are selling now are absolutely new. A 
peculiar old chap living down on the flat is thinking of 
building. The other day he came in to look around and 
I pointed out to him how conditions in the retail trade 
had improved since he was acquainted with them. 
When he bought dimension, for instance, it had knots. 
Then I pulled over yellow pine and fir, each as clear 
as a quill, and the old man said it was really won- 
derful. He had heard it said the quality of lumber 
was deteriorating, but this didn’t look like it. If I 
had dared I would have asked him if he did not think 
that with such stuff as I had showed him lumbermen 
were justified in asking higher prices than of old!’’ 

When we come to think of it, the products of the 
western and southern forests are new to a host of peo- 
ple. In an office around which I was hanging until 
train time the dealer, having told a customer that 
cypress was an excellent material for a porch floor, 
was innocently asked by the old gentleman if it would 
be durable for such a floor on the nortn side of the 
house. You see, he was entirely ignorant of the char- 
acteristics of the wood, as we would be ignorant of 
the characteristics of a peculiar kind of iron or cloth 
which we never had handled. Neither will it do to 
bear down upon the novice too hard, as not all dealers 
know any too well the woods they handle. I am afraid 
if we were closely questioned many of us would not 
want the public to see our marks. It was not long 


ago that I heard a retail lumberman and a carpenter 
discussing the tensile strength of hemlock and both 
made a poor mess of it. 


Men Who Want to Know. 


Having answered a letter of inquiry by a Philadel- 
phia gentleman, mainly in regard to piling dimension 
on edge, I received a note of thanks, reading in part: 
“*T dislike very much to allow any remarks to pass 
by about lumber if I do not understand them, and as 
that was the first time I ever heard of piling lumber 
on edge I wrote you.’’ 

So incidentally was the mention made of piling di- 
mension on edge that no doubt it escaped the atten- 
tion of the casual reader, yet including the inquiry 
named above three have reached me, illustrating two 
points, namely, that this department is closely read 
and that there are men employed in and learning the 
lumber business who never let an opportunity escape 
to add to their stock of knowledge. 

I can remember having seen but one yard in which 
all the dimension was piled on edge, but occasionally 
a portion of it is so piled, the object being to keep 
the edges straight. The edge is the surface against 
which the carpenter works and, if either, he would 
prefer that the stick should be warped the thin way 
of the piece. I have also heard it claimed that di- 
mension piled on edge will season in shorter time; 
this, however, is a secondary consideration. 








LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Pacific Coast Manufacturers Hold Important Meeting—Car Stake Equipment Subject of Conference—Trustees of National Wholesalers in Session. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 5—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

June 5—wMississippi Pine Lumber Association, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

June 11-12—Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, Chicago. 

July —, —First annual meeting Michigan Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Cadillac, Mich. 





OREGON AND WASHINGTON LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

PorRTLAND, ORE., May 25.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
May 18. 

The following persons were present: 


Philip Buehner, Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Portland. 

A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene. 

L. J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Co., Portland. 

Samuel Connell, Northwest Door & Lumber Co., Portland. 

George B. McLeod, Curtiss Lumber Co., Mill City. 

George B. Maxwell, Clatskanie Lumber Co., Clatskanie. 

E. S. Collins, Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., Ostrander, 
Wash. 

Ik. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland. 

B. C. Miles, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., Newberg. 

Willard Case, Willard Case Lumber Co., Rainier. 

W. C. Francis, St. Johns Lumber Co., St. Johns. 

J. P. Keating, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., Newberg. 

J. H. Dunlop, Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks. 

D. L. Wiggins, Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Co., Van- 
couver, Wash. 

O. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton. 

Charles G. Briggs, Bridal Veil Lumber Co., Bridal Veil. 

W. T. Grier, Falls City Lumber Co., Falls City. 

W. B. Mackay, North Pacific Lumber Co., Portland. 

S. T. Dering, Springwater. 

A. M. Hagen, chief inspector, Bureau of Grades, Portland. 

A. B. Wastell, manager Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Insurance Bureau, Portland. 

E. P. Sheldon, secretary, Portland. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. 
Report of the Treasurer. 
F. C. Knapp, treasurer of the association, presented 
the following report: 


Balance on hand, April 20, 1907............. .- +. $1,598.88 
Total amounts received from E. P. Sheldon since 
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Total disbursements since last meeting.......... . 993.63 
Balance on hand this date....... Score atv eck pk ea eel 1,382.84 


Railroad Committee’s Report. 


A. C. Dixon, chairman of the railroad committee, re- 
ported that the committee had been working on the mat- 
ter of advance in freight rates east of Chicago on lum- 
ber and timber originating on the Pacific coast. He 
reported that there was every probability of a joint 
through tariff being enacted in the near future, which 
would give the mills a rate as good as the old rate, if 
not better. 

Market Extension Committee’s Report. 


On account of the absence of Clark W. Thompson, 
Samuel Connell presented the following report: 

Up to date there have been mailed approxtmately 2,100 
sets of samples. ‘There are now in the shop practically 
ready for mailing 500 sets more. 

It is estimated that the work of preparing and mailing 
the samples will be completed in three or four weeks and 
that the committee will be able to distribute with the funds 
on hand somewhere between 3.500 and 4,000 sets. The 
committee has held no meeting during the last month. 

E. D. Kingsley brought up the matter of finishing the 
extra thousand sets of samples now in the shop and 
upon which about half the work has been done. After 
considerable discussion it was moved by Mr. Dixon, 
duly seconded, that the seeretary be authorized to finish 
the samples, paying therefor from the general fund of 


the association, and that he endeavor to sell enough 
samples to pay for the work. 


Insurance Committee’s Report. 

W. C. Francis, chairman of the committee, reported 
that the insurance committee held a meeting on May 
17, and that it was taking up matters pertaining to 
insurance work by correspondence in order to get all the 
information possible in regard to mutual companies, and 
in regard to the insurance laws in Oregon and other 
states. 

Bureau of Grade’s Report. 


A. M. Hagen, chief inspector, made the following re- 
port on samples of ceiling, flooring, rustic, drop siding 
ete. received by the committee from the mills: 


Some time ago the bureau of grades sent out a request 
to the mills in Oregon and Washington for samples of the 
different kinds of finished material manufactured by them. 

Twenty-four mills sent in these samples; twelve of them 
were members of the bureau of grades, four were members 
of the Oregon & Washington association but not members 
of the bureau; eight are members of the Southwestern 
Washington and Pacific Coast associations. 

A complete list showing the different sizes made by all 
of these mills, which, by the way, are as near representative 
as could be found, was made and the following are a few of 
the most important facts developed: Nineteen out of 24 
mills make 13-16 by 3% flooring, 16 mills make %-inch 
tongue, 7 mills make 5-16 tongue and one ‘-tongue. 

i 18 mills, 5 make 13-16 by 5% flooring, 11 make 
13-16 by 5%. 

The matching on flooring is according to standard at 
practically all of the mills. 

Out of 17 mills, 16 make drop siding ™% thick, 1 mill 
makes 13-16, 5 mills make 5% face, 9 mills make 5% 
face. 

Out of 19 ruills, 15 make % ceiling, 9-16 thick; 5 mills 
make % thick. Matching on % ceiling seems to be very 
irregular. The tongue varies from 1 by 3-16 to 4 by 5-16. 
The prevailing size of tongue is 3-16 by 3-16. On 5 by 6 
ceiling, 9-16 is the prevailing thickness, while all samples 
received show a 514 face. 

On 6-inch channel rustic, eight mills out of twelve make 
*% thickness. Three mills make 13-16 thickness. Nine mills 
make 5% over all. Rabbet varies from 1%; to % inch. The 
channel from 11 to 1%. 

The thickness of 8-inch channel rustic is %, the width 
from 7% to 75% over all. The rabbet varies from 1% inch 
to %. The channel from 1% to 11-16. The bevel from 
7-16 to &. 

On 6-inch V rustic, eight mills out of fourteen make % 
thickness, four make 13-16, two make 7%, eleven make 5% 
width over all. Three mills make 554. Rabbet varies from 
14 inch to %. 

Eight-inch V rustic, all mills make % thickness, three 
mills 744 width, two mills make 744. one mill makes 7 5-16 
over all. Rabbet varies from % inch to %. 

In a general way this report shows a tendency on part of 
the mills to work on the old standard, 514 face, on 6-inch 
matched stock. But it may be that owing to the car short- 
age sheds are generally overcrowded and, therefore, millmen 
find it difficult to change patterns without mixing the old 
and new standard in the same bins. It also shows the great 
necessity of adopting standard patterns that will be popular 
with the manufacturer and the consumer alike, and then 
find a way of inducing all the millmen to run their stock 
according to this standard. I would suggest that the asso- 
ciation have steel templates made of these standard patterns 
to be distributed for use at the mills. 


Cargo Inspection Bureau’s Report. 


A. B. Wastell, manager of the inspection bureau, re- 
ported that the work of his bureau was being conducted 
satisfactorily and that the certificates were being well 
accepted at destination. Mr. Wastell reported there had 
been no accessions to the membership since the last meet- 
ing. 
The secretary presented the following applications for 
membership: 

E. O. Chamness, Goble. 

Oregon Furniture Manufacturing Company, Portland. 

Gaston Lumber Company, Gaston. 

Cutlack Bros., Yoncalla. 

S. T. Dering, Springwater. 

Beaver Lumber Company, Rainier. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the above persons were 


elected members of this association, after which the 
meeting was adjourned in regular form. 





CAR STAKE MATTERS DISCUSSED. 


New York, May 23.—There was an interesting meet- 
ing at the office of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, 66 Broadway, yesterday in con- 
nection with the car stake and equipment complaint, and 
the matter was very carefully considered and important 
action taken. Among those present were L. L. Barth, 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago; Lewis 
Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Robert W. 
Higbie, R. W. Higbie Company, New York City; Coun- 
sel Walter W. Ross and E. F. Perry, secretary of the 
executive committee on the car stake and equipment com- 
plaint. It is expected that some interesting announce- 
ment will shortly be made as a result of this meeting. 





TRUSTEES OF NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION MEET. 


New York, May 23.—The trustees of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meeting 
yesterday at their office, 66 Broadway, and much busi- 
ness of importance was transacted. The reports show- 
ing the condition of the membership, the legal depart- 
ment and the transportation bureau were carefully con- 
sidered and showed substantial progress to have been 
made since the annual meeting. The affairs of the 
association are in a very prosperous condition and the 
usefulness of the organization is increasing steadily. 
Several matters of general importance to the trade 
were considered and steps were taken to place them be- 
fore the various standing committees for consideration 
and action. 

The five members of the executive committee, J. M. 
Hastings, C. H. Prescott, jr., Gordon C. Edwards, Rob- 
ert W. Higbie and George F. Craig, met Tuesday and 
arranged matters preliminary to the meeting of the 
trustees on Wednesday. 

Those present were: 

Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; C. H. Pres- 
cott, jr., Saginaw Bay Company, Cleveland, Ohio: F. W. 
Lawrence, Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, Mass.: J. B. Wall, 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; George 
F. Craig, George F. Craig & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: W. W. 
Knight, Long-Knight Lumber Company, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
J. M. Hastings, J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Gordon C. Edwards, W. C. Edwards & Co., Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Frederick W. Cole, New York, N. Y.; R. S. 
Cohn, Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; 
R. W. Higbie, R. W. Higbie Company, New York, N. Y.: 
N. H. Walcott, L. H. Gage Lumber Company, Providence, 
R. I.; C. Walter Betts, Charles M. Betts & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; F. S. Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; H. J..Amos, Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica, N. Y.: 
J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





MISSISSIPPIANS TO MEET. 
A meeting of the Mississippi Pine Association has 
been called, to convene June 5. The conference will 
be at Hattiesburg. 





At Raymond, Wash. 


Brother Harry J. Miller, who has some claim to the title 
of poet laureate of the lumber trade of the west coast and 
who incidentally is Vicegerent Snark for western Washing- 
ton, has issued a call for a concatenation to be held at 
Raymond, May 25, at 8:30. Following the body of his 
letter of invitation is the following touching little sonnet: 

Come where the placid Pacific 
Rolls gently- against the shore— 
Where the Toke Point oyster prolific 
Doth succulent sweetness store; 
Where they never let trouble nor sorrow 
Be a burden to spirits gay, 
But drown all the cares of “tomorrow” 
In the happiness of “today.” 
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FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Preliminary Report of Two Days’ Sessions at Historic Norfolk— Businesslike Action on a Multiplicity of Matters—Former Officers Succeed Themselves. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

NORFOLK, VA., May 29.—The first session of the fifth 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was ealled to order in the auditorium of 
the Jamestown Exposition grounds yesterday. A stir- 
ring address of welcome to the delegates was made by 
Henry St. George Tucker, president of the exposition. 
His speech, beyond the part complimentary to the con- 
vention, reviewed the country’s growth since the first 
permanent settlement was made at Jamestown, in 1607, 
and mentioned the share that the lumber industry has 
had in opening and developing the country. The ad- 
dress was a happy introduction to a meeting that was 
of exceptional interest from the moment the chairman 
called the convention to order until its close. 

Following the calling of the roll the officers of the 
association presented their annual reports, showing what 
had been accomplished during the year and since the 
inception of the organization. The many lines of the 
association’s activity were commented upon and the 
need of further effort was emphasized. 

Capt. J. B. Whites, of Kansas City, Mo., presented 
an able and forceful appeal for a forest census, in 
which he spoke of the necessity of accurate information 
regarding the timber resources of the United States, 
the lack of which has in the past led to inappreciation 
of the value of standing timber and of forest products 
which should have been avoided and which will be 
avoided when the exact status of the several states and 
of the country as a whole in this respect shall be a 
matter of record. He vividly portrayed the situations 
which result from a lack of authentic knowledge along 
this line. 

R. S. Kellogg, of the national Forest Service, gave 
a preliminary report as to the lumber and shingle cut 
of the states on the great lakes during 1906. He stated 
that the replies received to inquiries indicated a gain 
of about 50 percent over the reports of the previous 
year. The details as to the states will be furnished in 
a short time. 

The work and plans of the Yale Forest School were 
presented in an instructive address by H. S. Graves, 
which created new interest in the chair of applied for- 
estry and practical lumbering, and stimulated the inter- 
est of those present in the association’s endowment 


fund in support of that chair, which bore fruit the 
next day. 

The subject of lumber insurance was treated by 
James M. Hamill in a carefully prepared address which 
showed that it is possible to base insurance on the 
market value of the sawed product. He emphasized the 
necessity of careful inspection of insurance contracts, 
which many business men ordinarily file away as _ re- 
ceived without subjecting them to the careful scrutiny 
which they give to other agreements. 

Reports made by members of the executive committee 
on the car stake equipment movement reviewed the 


progress made in the designing and installation of per- 
manent car stakes since the inception of the agitation 
against lumbermen being compelled to provide stakes 
and furnish the labor for installing them and in addi- 
tion to pay freight on this part of the car equipment. 
An allowance of 500 pounds tare to be deducted from 
the weight of the car was the first fruit of the protests 
and arguments made by the representatives of the asso- 
ciation on behalf of the lumber industry. The members 
expressed confidence that an early agreement with the 
railroads of the country will be made, but additional 
funds are needed to carry on the work and the raising 
of such funds was urged upon the association and the 
other organizations interested. 

The ‘‘lumber trust’’ came to the front when J. A. 
Freeman, of St. Louis, commenting upon the public 
discussion of this subject and the numerous investiga- 
tions and suits that have been instituted, moved that 
the Bureau of Corporations at Washington ‘‘be given 
every assistance in locating and apprehending that 
monster, the ‘lumber trust’.’’ 

J. A. Fox made a brief address on the necessity of 
improving the rivers and harbors of the country and 
solicited the support of the association for every legiti- 
mate project of this kind. The three hour session of 
Tuesday was a profitable one, but the attractions of 
the exposition led to adoption of a motion that the 
place of meeting be changed to the Chamberlain hotel 
at Old Point Comfort. 


Wednesday’s Sessions. 


The presentation of committee reports occupied the 
greater part of the session. The committee on west- 
bound hardwood rates was continued, with instructions 
not to involve the organization in expense, as the hard- 
wood trade, which would receive the entire benefit of a 
successful campaign, was ready and willing to meet the 
cost. 

The credit indemnity committee report was fully dis- 
cussed and after debate the committee was continued 
and instructed to go further into the question. Steps 
were taken to raise the remainder of the Yale endow- 
ment fund, and also to pay the costs and expenses 
incurred by the college during the first year of the new 
course, as guaranteed by N. W. McLeod, of St. Louis. 

The report of the committee on resolutions com- 
mended the work of the Forest Service and urged im- 
provement of rivers and harbors upon Congress. Thanks 
were tendered to the exposition officials and the hotel 
for courtesies extended. The policy of the national 
administration relative to forest preserves was ap- 
proved. The report was rendered by J. A. Freeman. A 
resolution presented by W. B. Stillwell was carried, 
making the association a member of the National Riv- 
ers & Harbors Congress. 

The committee on credit rating suggested that rating 
books be sold to anyone desiring them, which was put 
in the form of a motion and carried. The committee 
on car stake equipment submitted a list of assessments 
of the various organizations making up the National 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Association, ranging from $500 
to $1,000, except the Georgia & Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, whose assessment was reduced on account of 
its liberal contributions in the past. 

The report of the transportation committee was not 
received in time to be presented to the convention but 
by motion it was ordered incorporated in the official 
report of the proceedings. 

Next came the selection of place for the next meeting 


and J. E. Rhodes, secretary »f the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, located and described the 
universe, the solar system, the earth, its continents, the 
political divisions and subdivisions of North America, 
and finally came down to Minneapolis as the center of 
all of them. He asked the association to meet at the 
center of the universe—Minneapolis—next year. The 
invitation was unanimously accepted. 

The report of the nominating committee named the 
old officers to succeed themselves. It was adopted amid 
applause; and William Irvine, reélected president, made 
a brief speech of acceptance on behalf of himself and 
the other officers. For the ensuing year, therefore, 
William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., will be presi- 
dent; R. A. Long, of Kansas City, vice president, and 
George K. Smith, of St. Louis, secretary. The directors 
are as follows: H. M. Graham, Brinston, Ga.; J. B. 
White, Kansas City; John B. Ransom, Nashville; Ever- 
ett G. Griggs, Tacoma; George H. Chapman, Stanley, 
Wis.; J. A. Van Ness, Winlock, Wash; F. H. Pardoe, 
Wausau, Wis.; R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La.; E. 
C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va.; Edward Hines, Chicago; J. 
R. Toole, Missoula, Mont., and, ex-officio, N. W. Me- 
Leod, St. Louis. The convention thereupon adjourned. 

Tomorrow the delegates will take part in a grand 
excursion to Jamestown, tendered by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association. 

GOVERNMENT CALL FOR BIDS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.--The United States 
Engineer’s Office, at Duluth, Minn., is calling for bids 
until June 12, for the following quantities of lumber: 

8 pieces, 12x18 inches x 20 feet, 2,880 feet b. m. 






6 pieces, 12x18 inches x 24 feet, 2,592 feet b. m. 
2 pieces, 12x18 inches x 28 feet, 1,008 feet b. m. 
62 pieces, 12x18 inches x 32 feet, 35,712 feet b. m. 
25 pieces, 12x18 inches x 26 feet, 16,200 feet b. m. 
80 pieces, 12x12 inches x 20 feet, 19.200 feet b. m. 
40 pieces, 12x12 inches x 22 feet, 10,560 feet b. m. 
80 pieces, 12x12 inches x 24 feet, 23.040 feet b. m. 
20 pieces, 12x12 inches x 26 feet, 6.240 feet b. m. 
40 pieces, 12x12 inches x 28 feet, 13,440 feet b. m. 
40 pieces, 12x12 inches x 30 feet, 14,400 feet b. m. 
2,240 pieces, 12x12 inches x 32 feet, 860,160 feet b. m. 
180 pieces, 12x12 inches x 34 feet, 73,440 feet b. m. 
830 pieces, 12x12 inches x 36 feet, 358,000 feet b. m. 
20 pieces, 10x12 inches x 20 feet, 4,000 feet b. m. 
20 pieces, 10x12 inches x 24 feet, 4,800 feet b. m. 
2,600 pieces, 10x12 inches x 28 feet, 728.000 feet b. m. 
2,780 pieces, 10x12 inches x 30 feet, 834.000 feet b. m. 
10 pieces, 10x12 inches x 32 feet, 8.200 feet b. m. 
600 pieces, 10x12 inches x 36 feet, 216,000 feet b. m. 
640 pieces, 10x12 inches x 38 feet, 243.200 feet b. m. 
50 pieces, 10x10 inches x 26 feet, 10,830 feet b. m. 
60 pieces, 10x10 inches x 28 feet, 14,000 feet b. m. 
100 pieces, 10x10 inches x 30 feet, 25.000 feet b. m. 
60 pieces, 10x10 inches x 32 feet, 16.000 feet b. m. 
35 pieces, 10x10 inches x 34 feet, 9,917 feet b. m. 
10 pieces, 8x10 inches x 20 feet, 1,333 feet b. m. 
20 pieces, 8x10 inches x 24 feet, 3.200 feet b. m. 
10 pieces, 8x10 inches x 26 feet, 1,733 feet b: m. 
10 pieces, 8x10 inches x 28 feet, 1,867 feet b. m. 
10 pieces, 8x10 inches x 32 feet, 2,133 feet b. m. 
10 pieces, 8x10 inches x 36 feet, 2,400 feet b. m. 
10 pieces, 6x12 inches x 20 feet, 1.200 feet b. m. 
40 pieces, 6x12 inches x 28 feet, 6.720 feet b. m. 
430 pieces, 6x12 inches x 32 feet, 85.560 feet b. m. 
180 pieces, 6x12 inches x 36 feet, 38.800 feet b. m. 
100 pieces, 6x10 inches x 20 feet, 10,000 feet b. m. 
40 pieces, 6x10 inches x 32 feet, 6.400 feet b. m. 
100 pieces, 2x 8 inches x 32 feet, 4,267 feet b. m. 


n“ 


200 pieces, 2x 8 inches x 36 feet, 9,600 feet b. m. 

This makes a total requirement of 3,718,675 feet 
board measure, all to be of Washington or Oregon fir 
lumber, and the quantities only to be considered as 
approximate, an excess may be called for where de- 
sired or less may be taken if it is found that the 





EQUITY IN GRADING RULES AND SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM THE RETAILER'S STANDPOINT. 


Addressing the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas in 
its twenty-first annual convention at Houston, April 9, 
F. L. Hillyer, of Hillyer, Deutsch, Jarratt & Co., of 
San Antonio, brought out the following points of inter- 
est to lumbermen in general: 


In speaking to the subject of grades I am addressing 
myself to the manufacturer and on behalf of the dealer. 
Grade rules were originally made by the dealer and were 
based, as they should be, upon the requirements of his trade. 
In those days the dealer seems to have been imbued with 
some kind of a fatuous idea that he was to some extent a 
coworker with the manufacturer in the general upbuilding 
of the lumber industry, but those halcyon days are gone 
forever. The dealer is no longer permitted a voice in the 
making of grades of the material which he presents to the 
public. We believe that if the dealer were permitted to 
make some suggestions it might be of benefit to the trade 
and might in a measure assist in adjusting some of the 
abuses and injustices which have crept into the dealings 
between retailer and manufacturer under the rules adopted 
by the manufacturers’ association, and it is right and proper 
that such a discussion should come up before an association 
composed of both dealers and manufacturers. 

It should be distinctly understood that these suggestions 
are not made with any idea of dictating how the millman 
should conduct his business but solely with the view of 
explaining to him some of the difficulties the dealers en- 
counter and how to avoid them. 

One thing is the shipments of green stock without notice 
to or permission from the dealer. The mills ship out a car 
of green boards on which they suffer a slight loss on ac- 
count of weight, which is probably more than made up in 
the saving of handling, but when it reaches the dealer it 
is mildewed, black and absolutely unsalable as No. 1 com- 
mon and the grade rules allow no claim for damage. There 
was no accommodation to the dealer in having green lumber 
shipped. He can not protect himself or get any allowance 
to even partially offset his loss. This occurs more fre- 
quently than the mill management is aware and we believe 
ean only be checked by a rule giving dealers an allowance 
on such stock when shipped. 

Then we believe we should be protected as to the quan- 
tity of undergrade included in a car. If we buy a car of 


common dimension and find upon unloading that 20 percent 
to 50 percent of it is No. 2 and worse, we are only entitled 
to charge back $2 a thousand on the undergrade. Had the 
contents of the car been accurately given by the salesman 
at the time the purchase was made we would not have 
bought it at all. The current market price on the grade 
furnished may be, and often is, $5 less than the price of 
No. 1 common, but under the grade rule we must accept it 
at an allowance of $2 a thousand, while often we can not 
sell it at $5 off. 

The careful millman, whose business is well systematized, 
permits such accidents to occur but seldom, but when stock 
is scarce we are forced to patronize all classes, and we then 
feel the effects of no rule ever having been made for our 
protection. If an excess of low grade is shipped without 
an order, by mistake on the part of the loaders, the dealer 
should not bear the loss, or at least the mistake should not 
result in a profit to the one who made it. The mills have 
increased their prices nearly 150 percent in the last few 
years and have also added a number of grades, but their 
facilities for grading are about the same. Few graders 
behind the machine are able to accurately comply with their 
complex rules. Hence, in finish we are forced to buy “B 
and better,” and no man under the sun knows what that Is. 
We do not object to the price—although it seems high 
enough—but we feel that we are entitled to protection on 
the grades we buy. When this grade was first adopted there 
was a difference of about $2 between star and clear, and 
mills found that the high grade moved slowly, hence they 
adopted the grade of “star and better,” which at that time 
was supposed to run and usually did run about two-thirds 
clear and one-third star. Today star only is often shipped 
on an order for B and better and as the percentage of ‘“pet- 
ter” is not specified, the dealer can make no complaint 
This is an unfair rule and if it is continued the manufacturer 
should at least specify a rightful average of star and clear 
to be permitted. 

When items of ceiling, flooring, siding and finish are 
ordered the mills claim the right to include a _ percentage 
of &, 10 and 12 foot lengths, even though the order is given 
and accepted as 14 to 24, or the number of feet of each 
length is specified. This is an altogether arbitrary ruling 
without any foundation in equity or justice. We are not 
able to sell them, and if so, we would like to have the 
privilege of buying them as needed. 


We believe that if No. 2 stock Is shipped on an order for 
No. 1 the party in error should bear the greater loss, and 
so does every reasonable shipper; then why not adopt a 
rule and enforce it? We believe that if B and better is to 
be a grade it should be so defined as to protect the dealer 
from accepting strictly B stock, as is the case in three cars 
out of five. We believe that when green lumber is shipped, 
in the absence of any agreement, the shipper should bear 
the loss from bluing in transit. We believe that if we 
need 6, 8 and 10 foot lengths we should have the privilege 
of buying them in the market at their value and in sch 
quantities as needed. A mill has the right to have the dealer 
rated in the red book as a chronic culler and kicker, when 
if the dealers reported in the same way it might be shown 
that the mill reporting habitually shipped undergrade stock 
and was in the habit of disposing of its low grades in this 
way. There are not many such mills, but there are a few, 
and the better mills should not assist them by making rules 
behind which the unfair mill can hide. I know that it can 
be argued in reply by quite a number of honorable millmen 
that their records will show that less than 5 percent of the 
cars shipped by them had any claims reported on them. This 
Is true, but very few dealers can confine their orders to one 
mill and especially when stocks are badly broken, as they 
have been for the last two years. We are forced to go Into 
the open market and buy wherever we can find the stock, but 
we must buy under the grade rules which are supported by 
the honest millmen, while the unfair shipper is permitted to 
take advantage of these grade rules. Why should the manu- 
facturer who is unwilling to take advantage of a rule wh'ch 
is unjust assist another to do so by supporting that rule? 
As a matter of fact any claim for cullage or disputed point 
between dealer and manufacturer is an individual question 
and can be settled between them without appealing to any 
rule. In fact, the dealer can positively refuse the shinment 
if he desires to do so, but {t would not be policy, and since 
we are supposed to buy under the rule we believe that we 
are entitled to a rule that fs just. 

We sell the lumber and we know what the customer re- 
quires. We do not ask or expect to have any voice in the 
making of prices, as we know that supply and demand recu 
late that, but we do feel that we can assist the mannfa¢ 
turer, and without any violence to his interests, In making 
the rules which govern the manner in which it shall bé 
offered to the public. 
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Tenth Yearly Gathering Held on the Shore of the Atlantic—Suspension of the ‘‘ Buffalo Agreement’? Accom- 
plished—Incisive Committee Reports—Live Addresses on Subjects of Contemporary Moment— 
A Year’s Progress Shown in Official Reports—Proposed Changes in Inspec- 
tion Rules—Harmony in Elections—Notes of a Profitable 


STORY OF THE MEETING. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 25.—Beside the restless 
waters of Father Atlantic in the hotel city of the 
United States was the final battle for the suspension 
of the ‘‘ Buffalo agreement’’ fought and won. As the 
waves beat upon the sandy shores, insistently and 
futilely, so the opposition to revision of national hard- 
wood grading rules rolled upon the defense only to be 
repelled and thrown back into the sea, where, caught 
by the undertow, it was carried out to the deep and 
buried in the sea of things that might have been. 

Until the question was called for in tones that could 
not be denied and expression of views was voiced the 
outcome was in doubt. The stanchest of the standpat- 
ters, the ablest advocates of the revisionists, declined 
to forecast the result. ‘‘ Wait and see’’ was the con- 
servative answer of all. When the motion to adopt 
the report of the rules committee was made there was 
a silent mustering of forces to do battle for that which 
each conceived to be right and proper. 

While the rolleall showed two to one for revision, 
the official count being ninety-three for and forty-five 
against, the acelaim which emphasized each point made 
left the outeome in the dark. Gradually, as the de- 
bate progressed, the revisionists gained support until 
a few moments before the official call for a public ex- 
pression of opinion the standpatters acknowledged de- 
feat. The aye and nay vote was followed by rolleall, 
ninety-three for, forty-five against the adoption of the 
report of the rules committee. 

‘If present rules are not satisfactory go to the 
annual meeting of the National at Atlantic City and 
vote for the abrogation of the Buffalo agreement,’’ 
was the advice given hardwood lumbermen of Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Wisconsin and other states earlier in 
the year. This admonition was obeyed. Michigan 
voted for the change almost to a man, as did Chicago 
and Wisconsin. In Indiana sentiment was divided. 
Buffalo was a stanch supporter of the ‘‘no change’’ 
idea. Sentiment in other sections was divided; mem- 
bers voting individual rather than sectional opinion. 

Now, inasmuch as interest centers in the great ques- 
tion, ‘‘revision of the grading rules,’’ the official re- 
port of the committee showing changes in general and 
specific definition of grades is given here, 


Inspection Rules Committee Report. 


Since our last annual meeting, but particularly since 
our semiannual meeting held October 25 in Cincinnati, the 
resolution adopted at Buffalo in May, 1905, namely: “Rules 
to take effect December 1, 1905; these rules not to be 
changed for a period of three years.” has been discussed 
a great deal, and inasmuch as your chairman supported 
that resolution, and furthermore, since I have in the past 
vigorously opposed all attempts to annul same, I wish to 
avail myself of this opportunity to explain to this conven- 
tion why I took that position in the past, and also my 
present attitude regarding same. In doing so I believe 
I am not digressing from the subject assigned to me. In 
my judgment, to change inspection rules at each and every 
meeting of our association is a serious mistake, for such 
action in adopting a policy of vacillation also retards the 
uniform application of said rules, for uniform inspection 
rules are of little use if the uniform application of said 
rules is not accomplished. I believed at that time that 
not to change the rules for a period of three years would 
give them the much needed stability. and would also give 
inspectors a chance to famiiiarize themselves with same, 
thus accomplishing uniform application. The above are 
the reasons, as stated before, why your chairman was in 
favor of the Buffalo resolution. and why, in the past, he 
has protested against any and all efforts to annul same. 


A Serious Proposition. 


I also consider that we made a pledge to the public, 
namely, hardwood lumber consumers, and to break faith 
with them is a serious proposition. Before we discontinue 
the life of our present rules, which we advertised would 
remain in force until December 1, 1908, through the dis- 
tribution of 25,000 copies from our secretary's office, we 
should give the subject thoughtful consideration. To dis- 
continue an agreement among ourselves is a matter easily 
disposed of, and need not concern anyone but our members. 
If we can substitute a set of rules that will be more easily 
understood by the inspectors who apply the rules, then 
we have furthered the uniform application of our rules 
by such substitution rather than retarded it. If we can 
prove to the public (the consuming trade) that we have 
not broken faith with them, if they are convinced that 
our substitution is not revolutionizing the present classifi- 
cation and that our standard is practically the same, if 
the new rules are plainer and the classifications in some 
instances more varied, I believe they will be pleased with 
the change. These are the reasons why I believe we can 
favorably entertain the suspension of the Buffalo resolu- 
tion with all propriety. 


Inter-Association Conferences. 


Conditions that have confronted this association for a 
year, especially the last six months, were of such a char- 
acter that to assume an attitude of inflexible firmness re- 
garding the Buffalo resolution would have been  inter- 
preted as an arbitrary and unpardonable act. Therefore, 
when a request was received from another association, 
some months ago, that its inspection rules committee meet 
a like committee from this association, the executive board 
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of this association wisely decided that the committees 
should meet, and so directed our inspection rules commit- 
tee. This brought about the first meeting, in November, 
1906, of the committee representing the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and our committee. Later 
a similar request was received from the Wisconsin Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to meet us, and it like- 
wise was granted. The latter meeting developed into a 
joint conference of the Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana 
associations and the National association's rules commit- 
tee, which was held in Chicago, May 8 and ¥. 


Gratifying Results. 


During these meetings the inspection rules were discussed 
at length. All of the meetings were amicable, and | can 
testify, from the viewpoint of our committee at least, that 
the result of this conterence was gratifying, and I believe 
that the visiting committees will offer similar testimony. 
Immediately after the conference of May 8 and 9 referred 
to, your committee began to prepare its report in order to 
have it in readiness to present, following the suspension of 
the Buffalo resolution. Pardon the assertion, your com- 
mittee believes it has prepared the best report that has 
ever been presented to this association. This by no means 
is a reflection on the efforts of former committees, for they 
were never given sufficient time to do themselves and this 
association full justice. I make all of these statements 
as I consider them relevant and to have bearing on the 
suspension of the Buffalo resolution. Now, your inspection 
rules committee believes that the rules report which it 
has prepared is an improvement over the present rules; 
further, that the new rules will make the application easier 
and that the public will gladly change the new for the 
old, and in view of the fact that our board of managers, 
through the act of directing your inspection rules commit- 
tee to meet like committees of various associations already 
referred to, favored the suspension of the Buffalo resolu- 
tion, your committee has pledged itself repeatedly to the 
visiting committees to favor the annulment of the Buffalo 
resolution. 

I therefore appeal to you most earnestly that when at 
the proper time the resolution is brought before this con- 
vention, to decide by vote whether or not it shall be sus- 
pended, you will help us redeem our pledge, and vote for 
the suspension of the Buffalo resolution. — 

Uniform inspection, of which so much has been said 
and written, especially of late years, can only be attained 
through the agency of an association which is broad in its 
scope. No association can ever hope to accomplish uniform 
inspection unless all hardwood lumbermen are eligible to 
its membership. If it can be proven that a hardwood dealer 
is not a hardwood lumberman, then I am willing to con- 
cede some chance to an opposition. My personal curiosity 
is very much aroused to know what in reality a hardwood 
lumber dealer is if not a hardwood lumberman. There is 
only one agency through which uniform inspection can be 
attained and that is through the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. There is absolutely no question about it. 
To oppose the National Hardwood Lumber’ Association 
through personal or collective efforts is simply opposing 
uniform inspection, for such action is simply going on 
record that uniform inspection is not desired, for we all 
know that “actions speak louder than words.” [Applause. ] 

Aside from grading in all its phases there was much 
of interest and value brought out in the reports of the 
officers, addresses and papers read by members and 
invited speakers. The attendance at each session was 
good and close attention was given each speaker. 
Throughout the first day’s proceedings there was an 
undercurrent of restlessness and uncertainty. Upper- 
most in the minds of each was the thought of the 
certain conflict of the morrow. In a quiet way a 
great deal of missionary work was done by both fac- 
tions. 

While members of the National divide on questions 
of policy there was not in evidence any disloyalty to 
the organization. ‘*Right or wrong—I am with and 
for the National,’’ was the sentiment voiced by more 
than one speaker. It was this patriotism that carried 
the organization through the crisis. By the leader of 
the revisionists it was held that change if made at 
this time could be regarded in the nature of a favor 
bestowed; another year and it would be demanded as 
a right and not demanded only but enforced. For this 
reason it was argued that the time was most oppor- 
tune for favorable action on the concessions granted by 
the rules committee in its report. 


The First Session. 


Registration of delegates occupied the last hours of 
the forenoon. As members and guests received their 
credentials they were passed on to the ballroom on the 
steel pier, where the meetings were held. An informal 
reception preceded the formal ealling of the conven- 
tion and this was profitaLle to all who participated 
in it. 

President W. H. Russe called for order at 12 o’elock 
and the first session opened on scheduled time. 

Cc. E. Lloyd—It is very seldom we have an opportunity 
to include the ladies in our opening address. The commit- 
tee is pleased to be able to do so. On behalf of the eastern 
members of the association we have invited you to come to 
Atlantic City, and we are very much pleased, indeed, to 
note the number who have accepted. We are looking for 
a number more this afternoon. ; 

I will not attempt to make any opening address, but will 
simply introduce the next speaker, 2 man who is so well 
known he hardly needs an introduction. This is the attrac- 


tive point practically of the whole United States, where 
the people of the country come when they want to have a 
good time. I am sure he will tell you that you cannot only 
have business but pleasure. 

have the pleasure of introducing Hon. Franklin P. 
Stoy, mayor of Atlantic City. [Applause.] 


Welcomed by the Ruler of Happyland. 


Mr. President, ladies and members of the association— 
This is a pleasure, I assure yeu, to come heie this morning 
to greet people coming, as you do, from all parts of the 
United States. The introduction by your member here is 
very flattering, I assure you—not only for myself but the 
entire city. We hope that during your stay with us you 
will find it to be true—that it is a place of entertainment 
and that absolutely. We have no manufacturing interests 
in Atlantic City. Therefore, we apply our who.e time to 
the guests of our city, in making them comfortable. I am 
glad this morning that I have the opportunity of bidding 
you welcome to this city, and with it, I want to say, we 
always extend the freedom of the city. This is not only 
meant for your organization but for each of you individu- 
ally. Perhaps all of you will not return immediately, but 
find it possible to stay a day or two; not by reason of any 
oversight of yours but, then, there are times when you 
might remain a little longer—by reason of having the ozone 
of the sea so close to you. And we certainly will recoznize 
that badge and have the department of public safety noti- 
fied that you are here and the badge goes. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. President, I must reiterate what I have said, 
referring to our humble way of bidding you welcome to 
Atlantic City. We know that your meeting here is for the 
benefit of your institution and for the benefit of the United 
States, and without the great industry you are interested 
in some of our homes, perhaps, would not be decorated as 
finely as they are. Some of our passenger coaches, some 
of our furniture etc. would not be, perhaps, of such fine 
quality if it were not for those who are looking after the 
interests of this institution. Therefore, we feel honored in 
having such an institution visit Atlantic City. We trust 
that when you are looking over the ground in years to 
come you will not forget the little stay you will have had 
in Atlantic City and the courtesies that have been ex- 
tended. 

I thank you for the kind invitation, Mr. President, to 
come before this assemblage, and I trust that your stay 
with us will be one of pleasure. [Applause.] 

President Russe—John M. Woods, of Boston, will express 
the pleasure of the members here in receiving so kindly a 
welcome. Mr. Woods does not need any introduction to 
the members. [Applause.] 


Response to the Mayor’s Welcome. 


John M. Woods—Mr. President, honored mayor and 
friends: I thank you, Mr. Mayor, for the kindly and 
cordial greeting you have given ihis association. It is the 
first time we have ever visited a place where the people 
do not work. [Laughter.] It is a place of pleasure, and it 
is the most natural and logical thing that we should come 
here because of that fact, Mr. Mayor. If you were as well 
acquainted with the lumbermen as I am you would know 
they would eventually bring up at a place where there is 
no work—the Celestial City. As a representative of the 
effete east, I am glad to say that we are descendants of 
men who were engaged in this business 250 years ago. 

We have come here to transact the business of this asso- 
ciation. The lumber business is the fourth largest in the 
United States. It touches every part and the whole of our 
lives. We are glad to come here this spring, and I assure 
you you will be proud that this convention has been held in 
your city. It is made up of the highest type of business 
men, who are an honor to the country and to their busi- 
ness. 

It is not my business to make a long speech, but I want 
to thank you, Mr. Mayor, for your kind words, and I 
assure you that if it is possible to make a little reduc:ion 
in the price of board we may stay a day or two longer. 
|Laughter.] But I think we will give you little trouble 
and you will never be sorry this convention visited your 
good city. I thank you. [Applause.] 

President Russe—Gentlemen, we will call the meeting to 
order for general. business. 


Duplication of Effort Foresialled. 


Samuel E. Barr—Are there any stenographie reports being 
taken at this meeting besides that of. our official stenog- 
rapher? I would move that no reports be taken by the 
trade journals, and that the only report be that made by 
our official stenographer. 

This motion was duly seconded and agreed to. 

The chair—The papers will please be governed ac-ord- 


ingly. 
President Russe’s Address. 


President Russe then read his annual address, re- 
viewing the work of the last year and outlining new 
fields of endeavor for the future, as follows: 


In Retrospect. 


I consider it a great honor to preside over this the tenth 
annual meeting of our association, and wish to congratulate 
you on the satisfactory business you all have had since 
our meeting in Memphis. This improvement has not been 
confined to any one section or any one wood, but our entire 
membership has enjoyed the prosperity. I am not surprised 
at the large attendance, for the interest shown at the 
meetings heretofore has proven that our work is not only 
one of great importance, but that it is on the right lines 
and we are benefiting not only our membership but the 
trade at large. 

Change of Headquarters. 


Expresident Palmer, in his annual report at Memphis, 
recommended the change of our headquarters from Indian- 
apolis to some large hardwood center. Immediately after 
the adjournment of the annual meeting the board of mana- 
gers considered this recommendation and removed the 
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association’s offices to Chicago. The change was beneficial, 
enabling our secretary to come in close contact with our 
membership—also being of great benefit to our members 
who do business in Chicago. 


The Inspection Department. 


After being elected and assuming charge of the duties 
imposed by you the executive committee decided that its 
main object during the year would be the improvement of 
the inspection department. That we would not give our 
attention to securing new members but would try and give 
the members we had better and greater facilities—providing 
more inspectors, and do all we could to see that the appli- 
cation of the rules was more uniform. Following out this 
plan we relieved the surveyor general of part of his duties 
and put the entire office and correspondence in charge of 
our secretary, leaving the surveyor general with nothing to 
do but to see and instruct his deputies as to the proper 
application of the rules and to make reinspection when 
necessary. 

Our reasons for desiring this change were— 

First—We found that our inspectors in the different mar- 
kets were not making a uniform application of the rules 
and feeling that when we could get the inspection of a 
shipment within the 4 percent clause, whether made by the 
deputy in Memphis, New York, Chicago or any other mar- 
ket, our work, as far as the application was concerned, 
would be practically solved; for the buyer then would know 
just what he would receive when the goods were measured 
by a National association deputy and certificate issued. 

Second—That we were not giving prompt services to 
reinspections. 

The records will show that the change was not only a 
good but a necessary one. 


Membership. 

As already stated, we have made no special effort to 
increase our membership. The change in handling our 
inspection department and in giving prompt service naturally 
brought in new members. and I am pleased to inform you 
that we have enrolled 169 new members during the year. 

As you all know, the organization of our association was 
brought about by the fact that every market had its own 
inspection rules; our object was to get the different mar- 
kets together and adopt one rule and make it possible for 
the different markets to know what they were buying and 
selling. As I understand it, this association still has this 
for its main object and if it stands for anything it stands 
and is committed to bring about one inspection rule and 
the uniform application of it. 


The Buffalo Agreement Changed Conditions. 

At the Buffalo meeting a resolution was adopted not to 
change our rules for three years, the rules taking effect 
December 1, 1905, so that the time the rules would remain 
in effect would be until December 1, 1908. At that time 
we all felt that this was a wise move. We did not antici- 
pate the changes that would develop, which have been 
more marked than have ever been known in the history of 
the lumber interests. Timber lands and stumpage have 
increased in such a marked degree that manufacturers have 
been obliged to saw and manufacture logs that formerly 
were left to decay in the woods. The scarcity and high 
price of some one wood would cause manufacturers to try a 
cheaper article which they would substitute and find that 
it would give satisfaction, thus bringing into general demand 
lumber that very little attention was given to when the 
rules were made on account of its limited use and cheap- 
ness. 

Our rules today do not conform altogether with custom 
and the entire output of the log is not provided for. There 
has been for the last year a persistent and vigorous agita- 
tion for what are considered necessary changes in the rules, 
from the producing centers of Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and the south. Your executive committee, feeling that an 
earnest effort would and should be made to suspend the 
Buffalo agreement at this meeting, instructed the secretary 
to send out a letter to the membership to this effect, and 
asked it to send its views to Chairman Fathauer, of the 
rules committee, of any changes it thought necessary. 

This was done for the reason that heretofore the inspec- 
tion committee had attempted to do this work, just prior 
to and at the annual meeting and were unable to give the 
attention to and to hear all that wished to be heard on the 
subject. The inspection committee has not only taken into 
consideration all views from members who have given the 
matter enough thought to express themselves, but has also 
heard committees from other associations, and has its report 
ready to hand in at this meeting, and I can assure you 
that the changes offered have had more consideration and 
thought than any ever presented. I recommend that the 
Buffalo agreement be suspended and that the changes in 
the rules be adopted. 

sefore leaving the subject I would also recommend that 
the measurement be made on the half-inch, namely 6, 614, 
7. 7% inches ete.; that we do away with the give-and-take 
proposition that is the cause of so many cars falling 100 
or 200 feet short, and that we also allow a percentage of 
odd feet in length. In shipping lumber there often is six 
inches or one foot at the end of the board that is valueless, 
and I ean see no reason why two feet should be cut off 
simply because the custom was established when we had 
more timber lands in the country than we knew what to 
do with. Lumber is too valuable to continue this waste. 


Transportation Affairs. 

The inability of the railroads for the last eight months 
to handle with promptness business offered them has inter- 
fered with the shipments to such an extent that all of you 
have sustained more or less serious loss. Railroad officials 
are frank to admit that the traffic of the country has in- 
creased beyond their facilities to such an extent that they 
are unable to promise any definite relief. This has brought 
into prominence the subject of improving our existing 
waterways. I consider it one of the vital questions of this 
day; not only do we need transportation, but we want 
transportation at a minimum and not a maximum cost. Our 
waterways should be made navigable and kept so: when they 
are there will be no such thing as car shortage, for by 
relieving the railroads of the vast amount of bulk product 
they will be able to keep up with the general development 
of our country. 

We have invited John A. Fox, special director of the 
National River & Harbor Congress. to speak on this subject 
tomorrow, and I can assure you his address will not only 
be entertaining but instructive. 


Thanks Rendered. 

I take the opportunity to thank the board of managers 
and their committees for their hearty and loyal support. 
The year has been a very successful one for the association, 
and before closing I wish to place the credit where it largely 
belongs, and that is to our efficient secretary, Frank F. 
Fish. [Long continued applause. ] 

The Secretary’s Report. 

The report of Secretary Frank F. Fish then was 
called for and received the undivided attention of the 
convention. It follows herewith: 

In submitting this, my second annual report, I am grati- 
fied to be able to do so in a spirit of confidence not pos- 
sessed by me upon the former occasion. The associate year 
closing with this meeting has been profitable to the associa- 
tion and prolific in experience to its secretary. Each day 
has developed new situations demanding the exercise of 


judgment and discretion in order that the interests vf the 
association might fully be protected. In this sch.ol of 
experience I have gathered a fund of information relative 
to associate methods of operation and development not pos- 
sessed by me on taking charge of the office. I trust that 
this training has not been secured at an unduly high cost 
to this association, and beg to assure this membership that 
it will be used to the extent of my ability for the further 
betterment and development of the association. 

In the preparation of my report I have been placed to 
some disadvantage by the knowledge that it would follow 
the address of our able president, which will leave little 
or nothing of general interest for the secretary to communi- 
cate to this membership aside from the details connected 
with his official duties. I trust, however, that even these 
details may contain something worthy of consideration on 
the part of the members present. 


Associate Progress. 

Shortly after the annual meeting held in Memphis last 
May, and in pursuance with the decision reached by the 
board of managers at that meeting, the executive offices of 
the association were removed from Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Chicago. It is my belief that the change in location has 
been distinctly advantageous to the interests of the associ- 
ation, as it has enabled a much larger percentage of the 
membership to come in direct contact with the actual work- 
ings of the association than would have been possible had 
the office been maintained in its former location. The best 
assurance that the change has not in any degree worked 
adversely to the interests of the association rests in the fact 
that it has occasioned no unfavorable comment, while on 
the other hand, in its present location the office has been 
of much convenience to members who have had occasion to 
visit Chicago. It has been my belief that the office belongs 
to the members of this association and I have therefore 
endeavored to extend to members a hospitable reception. 


Semiannual Meeting. 

A new departure in the work of the last year was the 
holding of a semiannual meeting of the membership, which 
occurred in Cincinnati on October 25 and 26, and brought 
out a creditable attendance. As a full report of this meet- 
ing was published in the various trade journals it is not 
desirable to enter into any details pertaining thereto. It 
may, however, be proper to place some emphasis upon the 
adverse action taken at that meeting with regard to the 
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admission to membership in this association of firms or 
individuals not actually engaged in the lumber trade. ‘This 
action demonstrated beyond any question that it is prac- 
tically the unanimous desire of the membership that this 
association ever shall be an association of lumbermen, for 
lumbermen and by lumbermen. 


Work of Inspection Bureau Methods. 

As the year progressed and an enormously increased de- 
mand was noted from all sections of the country for the 
inspection of this association to be applied by its inspec- 
tors, it became apparent to those who had the work in 
charge that a change was necessary in the methods in vogue 
for handling the inspectors in the field, in order to increase 
the efficiency of the department in which they were em- 
ployed and that members of the association might receive 
reasonably prompt service. 

Owing to the fact that the chief inspector was necessarily 
absent from the office of the association much of the time 
in the prosecution of his duties pertaining to reinspection 
and supervising the work of inspectors, delays of a serious 
nature were likely # occur in the transmission of directions 
from that office to the inspectors at work in the various 
sections of the country. To obviate these delays and to 
place the work on a footing of greatest efficiency the board 
of managers, at a meeting held on June 14 and 15, unani- 
mously decided to place the secretary in charge of the work 
of inspection, so far as the assignment of employment to 
the different inspectors was concerned. 

Without a desire to appropriate any personal credit, it is 
only proper for me to state that this new arrangement has 
produced results of the most satisfactory nature. A check 
is now kept on all salaried inspectors employed by the 
association whereby it is possible to determine from the 
records in the secretary's office just where and for whom 
each inspector is at work at all times and what work he 
has assigned to him several days in advance. As a result 
of this system inspectors are no longer idle while members 
are waiting for service. Chaotic conditions have been re- 
placed by system, and efficiency in service is made to keep 
step with the development of the association. 

Inspection in Detail. 

Much of my time during the last year has been thus devoted 
to bettering the conditions under which the actual work of 
inspection is conducted. I believe, however, that efforts put 
forth in this direction have been of a profitable nature to 


the association, as the increase in the demands for National 
inspection shown by the report of the chairman of the 
inspection bureau committee will amply demonstrate. 

It also has been part of the work of the secretary to 
investigate and settle a number of claims arising from 
reinspection. I have made it a point to handle these claims 
promptly and if they were of a nature to justify payment 
by this association such payment has been made without 
any unnecessary delay. On the other hand, if no liability 
rested against the association the claimants have been 
promptly notified that their claims were denied. 

The establishment of a system of thoroughness coupled 
with prompt action into the affairs of the inspection depart- 
ment can not fail to commend itself to all members who 
are brought into contact with that feature of the work of 
the association. It is not my purpose to claim that per- 
fection in detail has been attained, for such is not the fact. 
Rut a reasonable degree of progress has been made in the 
proper direction which justifies the belief that still better 
conditions will prevail in the near future. In the selection 
of new inspectors extreme care has been taken to admit only 
those of unquestioned integrity and greatest ability, and 
every practical lumberman will appreciate the difficulty of 
establishing and maintaining a corps of inspectors of such 
a quality in the various markets. 


Proselyting Deprecated. 

There have been instances during the last year wherein 
association members have not hesitated to prevail upon 
inspectors of this association to leave its service and enter 
into their employment. Such action, while possibly not 
irregular even from an associate standpoint, is at times 
very embarrassing to the service. The only suggestion I 
can offer to insure the retention of inspectors in our service, 
when it is to the interest of the association to so retain 
them, is to increase the compensation to a degree that will 
prohibit their employment by individuals. I offer this sug- 
gestion under the belief that the strength of this association 
is sufficient to enable it to command the services of an 
inspector against the competition of any individual, 


Membership Gains. 

While much of my time has thus been occupied in the 
discharge of duties newly assigned to the office of the secre- 
tary, I have not been unmindful of the necessity existing for 
a continued increase in membership, and although the impor- 
tant increase of the previous year has not been equalled 
during the year just ended, I trust the following figures will 
be approved by the membership. 

Since May, 1906, 169 new firms have been added to the 
membership roll. During the same period a number of 
firms who have been identified with the work have retired 
from business or sold out and we have dropped several 
names as delinquent. Details are as follows: 
A ee are 503 
Applications received SINCE... ..cccccccccrecccces 177 
Applications rejected since 


NEE 50404806500 55408400504008%%0 169 
Resignations and withdrawals by reason of going 
Ee eee et nee 58 
DUOPHOS GD GEURGRORS. 0.00 cccvcvococsccceseevere 20 
-_— 78 
Association membership May 23, 1907........ 504 


Finances. 

The manner in which a majority of our members have 
remitted dues and inspection fees has supplied the treasury 
with sufficient funds to discharge all indebtedness promptly. 
Details of receipts and disbursements from my office are as 
follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


From membership dues...............$15,175.00 
WHOM TREPOCTION TOG... oc cccccvccceses 28,148.95 
From inspection rules.......ccccccecce 691.17 
ee Sy Go tcecessccascenans 450.00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
ONRTIOR CUORUNNOPs 6 ccccccccvessiene $44,279.81 
Cash and checks on hand............. 185.31 


———— $44,465.12 


$44,465.12 

Results obtained from the publication in pamphlet form 
of the proceedings of the Buffalo meeting prompted the 
executive committee to similar action on the Memphis con- 
vention. Several thousand copies were distributed among 
the membership and others interested in the association 
work. 

A revised edition of the official handbook was issued in 
November, 1906, and has been of assistance in acquainting 
the trade at large with the methods of the inspection 
bureau, and as a considerable percentage of the delay in 
inspection work can be traced to the fact that all of our 
members are not familiar with the system, it is perhaps 
proper that I urge a careful study on the part of members 
of this handbook. 

Association Emblem. 

At our ninth annual meeting, held last year at Memph’s, 
the committee appointed by the president on officers’ reports 
recommended that the emblem in use on the association 
letterheads and all printed matter coming from the execu- 
tive office be adopted by our members for use on their busi- 
ness stationery. About 25 percent of our members have 
adopted this suggestion and employ the cut on their checks 
as well as stationery. I have a supply of the electrotypes 
of this design on hand and should be pleased if the balance 
of the members would adopt it. 


Executive Committee Meetings. 

During this year the executive committee have held eight 
meetings and on four occasions the full board of directors 
have been called in conference, as follows: May 4, 1906; 
June 14 and 15, 1906; July 16 and 17, 1906; October 25, 
and 26, 1906: November 22. 1906; January 11, 1907; Feb 
ruary 27, 1907; March 28, 1907. 

All of these meetings excenting two were held in the 
executive offices in Chicago, the exceptions being board of 
managers meeting of May 4, 1906, which was held at 
Memphis, and board of managers meeting of January 11, 
1907, held in Indianapolis, on which occasion we were the 
guests of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’'s Association 
at their annual meeting. 


In a Personal Vein. 

tefore entering the service of this association my occu 
pation was such as to bring me into close touch with many 
lines of business and also with the men in charge and I 
became more or less acquainted with the methods by which 
such lines of business were conducted I may therefore be 
qualified to a certain extent to express expert opinion re- 
garding business methods and business men. It is a source 
of much satisfaction to me to have this opportunity to 
testify to the high quality of ability and the unselfish 
devotion shown by those gentlemen who have had in charge 
the destiny of this association during my brief connection 
therewith. If I possessed any doubts as to the ultimate 
attainment of the objects toward which the efforts of this 
membership have been directed such doubts have long since 
heen dissipated by the sincerity and enthusiasm which I 
have seen brought into the work by these members. 

If this enthusiasm were contagious and if all the members 
of this association should become inoculated therewith, 
enormous gains would immediately be shown in its affairs. 
I would not be understood, however, as implying that this 
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membership is lacking in interest in associate affairs, because 
the attendance at this meeting is a sufficient contradiction 
of any such implication. It is my belief that the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association is not only growing stronger 
numerically but that the sentiment of unity, is aso iccreas- 
ing in the membership, which can not fail to add materially 
to the strength of the association. 

That National inspection is firmly established throughout 
the country can not be successfully denied. There is no 
hardwood market in this country that does not recognize 
it as the basis for grading hardwood lumber. Therefore, 
so far as it is proper for an employee to congratulate his 
employer, I desire to express that sentiment to this member- 
ship for the quality of the organization which has been 
developed by its efforts, for the position which it occupies 
in the trade today and for the success which has attended 
upon its endeavors to improve conditions under which that 
trade is conducted. The future progress of the association 


will depend in large measure upon the efficiency of its 
officers and enthusiastic loyalty of its members. If the 
experience of the last year is a criterion there is every 


reason to look forward to large accomplishments in the near 


future. [Applause.] 
J. W. Thompson moved that the address of the 
president and the report of the secretary be referred 





oO. O. AGLER, OF CHICAGO; 
First Vice President National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. 
to a committee to consider the recommendations con- 


tained therein. This motion prevailed. 

The chair appointed to serve on this committee 
Samuel FE. Barr, of New York; D. F. Clark, of Minne- 
sota, and George W. Stoneman of Devalls Bluffs, Ark. 

The Chair—I 
soon as they get 
their reports not 
opening session. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Treasurer Graham’s report being next in order was 

ealled for and presented as follows: 


hope the committee will get to work as 
the reports so they will be able to make 
later than tomorrow morning, at the 


RECEIPTS. 


Received San Franciseo fund..................$8 1,045.00 
June 25, 1906, J. B. Phelan, chairman Relief & 

ee, Se SEED cat osm cecceeensceees 1,045.00 
Cash deposit fund, OG. KE. Yeager, treasurer....... 1,800.41 
DENG DROENOOD “nc cct sc sac bes secewesiunnede 475.00 
a ee ee ete eae eee 


34.14 
$2,300.55, 
Surplus transferred to general fund 
Refund to seventeen inspectors 





BRIGMCO ..cccus 
General fund, 0. FE. 
Ibues, 607 members 
Inspection and 
a | ee re ee a 
Surplus and interest from deposit fund 





vei 


reinspection 






, ee ee 


PRONMEONTS GEICO ...c ce crcsccwenacsisawe Sees 
oe ae ar 3,600.00 
ME Sb-cadeSrcanes cause eeceerneeees 008.00 
Office and traveling expenses. . 
Treasurer's bond, printing and st 
Inspectors’ salaries 
Inspectors’ expenses 
pO EOE ere caer re ee 
Directors attending meetings.......... 
I ol a Faria i dan ses ws din ih isin A de 
Iirror remittance H. C. Corn Lumber Co. 
Nefund deposit account .............. 
Nefund deposit account 


is 
1 





JS SED 


Balance $ 2,75 





The Chair—I think that shows we are still alive. 
do not owe anything. We have paid our debts 
we have money. 

The program shows at this time an intermission for lunch. 
I believe, however, if there are no objections, that we 
ought to get in one or two more reports so that we will be 
sure to get through temorrow. We will hear the report 
of the committee on inspection bureau, W. W. Knight, chair- 
man. 


REPORT OF INSPECTION BUREAU COMMITTEE. 


W. W. Knight—This report is practically a repetition of 
what has been said by Mr. Russe and Mr. Fish 

In compiling the figures showing the result of the work 
of the inspection bureau for the last year the secretary sub- 
mits, on separate sheets marked “Exhibit A and B,” the 
figures necessary for a comparison with the work of the 
preceding year, and the chairman submits that the monthly 
cost to the association of the inspection bureau has been 
slightly less, under the present management, than for the 
year which closed May 1, 1906. i ; 

In the report made at the last annual meeting we showed 
that ten salaried inspecters were in the employ of the asso- 
ciation, located in the principal cities of the country where 


And we 
and still 


the demands of the hardwood trade warranted their steady 
employment. At the present time there are in the employ 
of the association seventeen salaried inspectors, located as 
follows: Chicago, three; Memphis, two; Cincinnati, two; 
Milwaukee, one; Minneapolis and St. Paul, one; Grand 
Rapids, one; St. Louis, one; New Orleans, one; Buffalo, one ; 
New York city, one; Philadelphia, one, and Baltimore, one. 

During the last year the salaried and fee inspectors have 
issued bonded certificates for 123,186,828 feet of lumber, an 
increase over last year of practically 25,552,000 feet. These 
figures cover only the amount inspected by the inspectors 
employed by the association where bonded certificates have 
been issued, and by no means cover even approximately the 
total amount inspected under the rules of the National lum- 
ber association. 

Good Inspectors in Demand. 

At the present time there is a demand for several salaried 
inspectors in the saw mill district, and it is believed that 
such places as New York city, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more ete., the cities now having only one inspector, will 
require the appointment of an assistant in the near future. 

In the report of last year attention was called particularly 
to the scarcity of competent inspectors, and the difficulty of 
getting them to enter the employ of the National association. 
This situation, under the present conditions governing the 
lumber industry, is even more complicated than ever, but by 
systematic effort we have been successful in getting on file 
applications from nearly one hundred inspectors now em- 
ployed by other parties. 

During the year no less than five of our salaried inspect- 
ors, who have been successfully trained by the chief inspector 
and located at considerable expense, have been taken from 
the association's employ by association members in various 
sections of the country. 

Such action on the part of members renders it even more 
difficult to maintain an efficient and suflicient force to pro- 
duce prompt service, and the chairman wishes to urge on 
the members that they kindly keep “hands off’ from the asso- 
ciation inspectors until such time as the bureau is in better 
position to spare these men. There should be a hearty re- 
sponse to this request and the loyal support of the members 
to the management in their efforts to put this branch of the 
association on a thorough working basis, and the taking 
away of competent men by some of the members is not what 
the chairman considers loyal support, as the practical result 
of this sort of work is to weaken the force and discredit the 
efforts of the management. 

How to Secure Inspection. 

In last year’s report it was urged on the members to famil- 
iarize themselves with the rules governing the inspection, 
and reference is again called to this subject, and a study of 
the handbook issued from the executive office is strongly 
recommended, as there seems to be a general lack of infor- 
mation on the part of many members as to just what is 
necessary for them to do in order to get a reinspection in the 
regular way, and your attention is particularly called to the 
fact that where they wish to obtain an official reinspection 
where bonded certificates have already been issued the appli- 
cation must be made to the office of the secretary, as appli 
eations made direct to the deputy inspector for official rein- 
spection will not be recognized under any circumstances. 

Your committee submits that the gain in the work of the 
inspection department is absolute proof that we are working 
along in right lines and numerous letters from shippers to 
the secretary, expressing satisfaction with the work of sal- 
aried inspectors in large wholesale markets, are among the 
most encouraging features of the present year’s work. 

The general satisfaction among the membership over the 
service rendered by the inspection department is really due, 
in great part, to the fact that care has been exercised in the 
selection of new men appointed as insvectors to admit only 
those of unquestionable integrity and experience, and we 
believe that credit is due to the present force for this condi- 
tion of satisfaction as well as for the substantial gain indi- 
cated by the figures presented. 

Your attention is further called to the fact that the amount 
remitted the treasurer from the inspection department dur- 
ing the last year shows an increase over the previous year's 
work of considerably more than 100 percent. 

EXHIBIT A. 


REPORT OF THE INSPECTION DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR END- 
ING MAY 1, 1906, PRESENTED AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Salary and expense of salaried in- 
ee, RE er re eee ees $12,001.12 
Fees received and due from salaried 
MORIONS 6 oss btn se suas se tanetes $10,449.58 
Fees received and due from fee in- 
MEINE NSkK sce 6s ROR Ne Chee Chae 2,948.13 
[| ree > ok 
Salary and expense of surveyor gen- 
BPR ere ee re ind ae 4,294.36 
Less traveling expense paid by mem- 
| RENEE Nang rat ti or ee ee er ae 23.20 3,871.16 
Total 





Less fees 


Total cost 


to association 
EXHIBIT B. 


REPORT OF THE INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
MAY 1, 1907. 
Salary and expense of salaried inspect- 


ors, including chief inspector...... 


FOR YEAR 


ENDING 


$28,995.85 


Fees and expense received and due 
from salaried inspectors........$238,608.08 
Fees received and due from fee in- 
MIN. =o. <3 7- 4. 0016.04 6 ah 8a acRhae lace 3,042.66 
ee ee ere 979.01 
OCR! TOCR GOPROE Lo ods k oe iese $27,029.75 
Excess of disbursements over fees 


COTMOR = oo cb oh ceicc tcc ssiecevessoe 
The report was received with applause. 


REPORT ON FORESTRY. 


The Chair—That took only six minutes. The inspection 
rules committee is not ready to report. But if we can get 
the reports of the forestry and transportation committees, 
let's do that. (Cries of: “Proceed! Proceed !’’) 

On behalf of the committee on forestry Chairman 
M. M. Wall read the following: 


Your committee in submitting its report for the current 
year begs to state that it has been in correspondence and held 
conferences with the forestry service at Washington, the for- 
estry commissions of New York, Pennsylvania, California 
and other states, and has done as much as lay in its power 
to get comprehensive information regarding the matter of 
stumpage in the United States, to learn of plans for refor- 
estation, to know the best methods of preventing disastrous 
forest fires and to determine the solution of practical for- 
estry. 

As a result of its investigations your committee begs to 
urge that it remains for the general government and the 
governments of the several states to pass proper laws to pro- 
tect the present stumpage. 

If there is to be any hardwood lumber in the United 
States after the next thirty-five years ‘it will only be by 
means of federal-and state legislation, because the standing 
timber is being rapidly depleted by the saw and by forest 
fires and wilful waste. 

_ The United States Forest Service in a paper in Forestry 
and Irrigation, in April of this year, states: 


$ 1,966.10 





“Data upon the output of the forests in 1906 are now 
being rapidly collected by the Forest Service in co-operation 
with the bureau of the census. Figures upon the rate of 
growth of the commercially valuable species are being gradu- 
ally collected and tabulated for us, so that befpre long it 
will be possible to say what the annual increment should be 
in typical forests throughout the United States.” 


A National Timber Estimate Urged. 

There have been but two attempts made by the bureau of 
the census, in 1880 and 1900, to tabulate the stumpage of 
this country. What is needed is an accurate determination 
of our forest resources, based upon tnousands of cruisings 
or forest surveys. This is an immense piece of work, for- 
midable more by its magnitude than by its difficulty. The 
machinery for it already exists in the bureau of the census 
and the Forest Service. Let Congress provide the means 
and give authority to do the work and it can be speedily 
accomplished. 

The proper time is that of the next decennial census in 
1910, and your committee urges upon the members of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association to use every means 
in their power to invoke their congressmen, senators and 
state legislatures to have this most necessary census made. 

Pennsylvania is taking active steps to establish what is 
known as auxiliary forest reserves. Several bills were in- 
troduced in the legislature and ultimately were referred back 
to the forestry committee. One act provides that no lands, 
so certified as auxiliary forest reserves, shall be assessed in 
excess of $1 an acre for the purpose of taxation. Another 
act provided that the state should pay to municipalities an 
annual charge of one cent an acre and to the school dis- 
tricts an annual charge of 2 cents an acre on all auxiliary 
forest reserves situate within their respective limits. 


Pennsylvania Legislation Commended. 

Your committee begs to state that it believes some such 
legislation as introduced in Pennsylvania for the protection 
of auxiliary forest reserves should be passed by the legisla- 
tures of every commonwealth in the United States. 

It is important that new methods be used for the cutting 
of hardwcod lumber, so that the enormous wastes will be 
curtailed to the minimum, also that active steps be taken 
toward immediate reforestation. On the basis that there 
remains so little hardwood stumpage in the country it is an 
easy matter to see that unless some radical action is taken 
and that both state and national government encourage the 
replanting of our forests the hardweod lumber industry all 
too scon will become a thing of the past. 


Practical Legislation Asked. 

TLast year your committee urged that state legislative 
bodies and the American Congress be petitioned for the en- 
actment of the following laws: 

First, To relieve fer a long period of years lands owned 
by individuals that shall be devoted to forest growth under 
practical supervision. 

Second, To provide legislation that shall insure individual 
timber owners protection from fire and depredation. 

Third, That the several states shall take up in a compre- 
hensive and practical way the replanting of lands, undesir 
able for agriculture, with timber. 

Fourth, That national legislation be invoked to prohibit the 
exportation of logs. 

We again urge that legislatien such as indicated should be 
passed, and that your committee begs to insist that every 
means possible be taken to induce the federal government to 
make a census of the stumpage of the United States. 


The report was warmly applauded. 

Earl Palmer moved that the two reports, namely, 
of the inspection bureau and forestry committee, be 
accepted. The motion prevailed. 

C. E. Lloyd called the attention of the members to 





CLEMM E. 
Second Vice 


LLOYD, JR., OF PHILADELPHIA, 


President National Hardwood Lumber 
ciation. 


Asso- 


railroad certificates which 
the gate. 
tainments. 

A recess then was declared until 2:30 p. m. 


Thursday Afternoon Session. 


President Russe secured order at 3 p. m. The first 
business considered was the report of the transporta- 
tion committee, submitted by O. O. Agler as follows: 


This transportation committee was appointed a year ago 
for the purpose of attempting to secure a reduction in the 
westbound rate from the central states and Mississippi river 
territory to the Pacific coast. This rate was 85 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, while the railroads are making the same haul 
eastbound on Coast products at as low a rate as 40 cents. 
Your committee coiperated with another committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, consisting of 
Mr. Arpin, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Ransom, appointed for the 
same purpose. We met in Chicago June 6, and again on July 
16 to 18, when we were given a hearing by the Transcon- 
tinental Freight Bureau. The matter was argued by each 
member of the committee, but a week later we were notified 
that the request had been denied. 

A fourth meeting was held August 16, and the matter was 
taken up with various western trunk lines, but up to this 
time we have been unsuccessful in securing a reduction in 
the rate. 

Your committee also filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a protest against the reduction of ten days in 


he said should be left at 
He announced, also, the evening’s enter- 
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the time allowed at New Orleans for unloading export prod- 
ucts and another against the advance in rates to easiern 
points to take effect June 1. 

We regret that more has not been accomplished but have 
kept in touch with matters pertaining to transportation etc. 
and feel that we have accumulated some information that 
may be used for the benefit of all of our members in the 


future. 
ASSOCIATE OBLIGATIONS. 

The report of the transportation committee 
ceived and filed. 

The Chair—We are now at that point of the program 
where you get the pie and the cake. Mr. Currie, being on the 
entertainment committee, has asked me to let him speak 
before Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Currie not being present at that time the regu- 
lar order was followed and an address by Earl Palmer, 
on ‘* Associate Obligations,’’ was delivered. Mr. Pal- 
mer was greeted by a great demonstration when he 
took the platform. His address was delivered after 
an entirely superfluous chapter on self-depreciation, 
as Mr. Palmer usually knows what he wants to say 
and how to say it. 

The subject which I have selected as a basis for my re- 
marks is that of associate obligations. Or, to amplify the 
text: The reciprocal obligations imposed by and arising from 
the association or combination of effort on the part of many, 
for the accomplishment of a common purpose, which will 
result to the advantage of all. 

The term obligation, in the sense in which it is used, ex- 
presses a duty to be performed, a debt to be paid, a contract 
to be carried into effect. : 

Obligations may be divided into two general classes : Those 
which are compulsory, or imposed by the state, society or en- 
vironment, and those which are voluntary or which are as- 
sumed of our own volition. It is this latter class of obliga- 
tions, those which are voluntary in their nature, which I 
shall attempt to discuss. 

Few, if any, obligations were imposed upon man in his 
primal condition. Nature was in a prodigal mood when man 
first entered upon the scene. The rigors of the glacial period 
had been superseded by an almost universally tropical cli- 
mate, vegetation flourished mightily and the forests and 
oceans teemed with animal life. Man, at that period, was a 
highly developed animal, but as yet, his moral and intellect- 
ual faculties lay dormant. Caves, excavated by natural 
causes, supplied him with rude shelter ready at hand, the 
fruitage of the forest was his for the gathering, while the 
skins of the animals which fell beneath his ponderous ax of 
stone were quite sufficient to furnish his wardrobe with such 
raiment as his scanty necessities demanded. His existence 
was individualistic. He relied upon the strength of his own 
arm and the fleetness of his own foot for protection and sub- 
sistence. Therefore, owing no debt to his fellowmen, he 
acknowledged no obligation incumbent upon himself to dis- 
charge. 


yas re- 


The Dawn of Responsibility. 

But, with the passage of time, came a change. Man was no 
longer to occupy his cave in solitude. He took to himself a 
mate, who was to abide with him permanently and who was 
to rely upon him, in part, for protection and subsistence ; 
the dawning of responsibility ; the first awakening to a sense 
of obligation. 

Again, after a lapse of another period in the existence of 
the novus homo, a still greater change transpired. Whether 
from a desire for greater protection, or from sheer loneliness 
or from whatever other reason, we find these primordial fam- 
ilies gathering into communities. This new assembling called 
for the recognition of a new set of obligations. Man had 
begun his ascent by the help of man. A new horizon was 
developed, comprehending other men beyond the radius of the 
family circle. The individual bad been merged into the com- 
munity. And so, through a period of evolutionary develop- 
ment covering a thousand centuries, man ascended, each step 
upward in the scale removing him farther from his individu- 
alistic condition and being attended by a correspondingly 
wider circle of obligations, the recognition, acceptance and 
discharge of which being first required before the next step 
could be taken. 

Complex Obligations of Today. 

Today we are standing upon the apex of the highest civili- 
zation that the world has ever produced and are surrounded 
by and subject to a multiplicity ‘of complex obligations which 
demand recognition, and upon the manner in which they are 
discharged depends whether the human race shall continue 
its ascent or whether it shall begin to retrace its steps 
toward the caves formerly occupied by its remote pro- 
genitors. 

The obligations imposed by our present civilization con- 
stitute the only cohesive force of sufficient strength to hold 
in position the units of society. If these obligations were 
universally to be ignored humanity would drop with the 
speed of a plummet to the former level of the cave dwellers. 

This brief historical transcript of the ascent of man, from 
a condition but one degree above the level of the animals 
by which he was surrounded to his present state of moral 
and mental development, is typical of all human effort, when 
a number of units are joined for the successful accomplish- 
ment of a specific purpose, beginning in lowly places, sub- 
ject to unfavorable conditions, yet accepting and discharging 
each obligation as it is imposed, thereby ultimately eventuat- 
ing into the palace of successful achievement. 


Assumption of Associate Responsibility. 

Voluntary obligations are those which arise from our con- 
nection with any organization or association composed of 
our fellow men, whether of a- religious, fraternal or secular 
nature. We may escape such obligations by simply refrain- 
ing from entering into such a connection. But if the con- 
nection be formed, the obligations imposed thereby are as 
binding in effect as are the more generally recognized obliga- 
tions imposed by the state of society under which we exist. 
These obligations are either expressed or implied, and upon 
the manner of their discharge depends the success or failure 
of — organization or association by which they are im- 
posec . 

Associate obligations are naturally divided into three 
classes: Those due from the association to its membership, 
those due from the individual members to the association 
and those due from the individual member to each other. 

It is apparent that the primary obligation due from an 
association to its membership is that of successful accom- 
plishment of the object or objects which constitute the 
raison d'etre, which supply the moving cause for the ex- 
istence of the organization. 

Finality in Accomplishment. 

A proper and satisfactory discharge of this obligation on 
the part of an association does not, however, necessarily com- 
prehend finality in accomplishment. A consistent, well sus- 
tained and effective effort toward attaining the goal of ulti- 
mate achievement operates as a competent and satisfactory 
discharge of this primary obligation. If to this be added 
progress of such a nature as to place finality well within the 
grasp of an association it may be maintained beyond all suc- 
cessful refutation that such an association does not occupy 
the relationship of a debtor to its members. } 

The responsibility of an association does not cease, how- 
ever, with the approach of finality in its original undertak- 
ing. Opportunity creates obligation. As the horizon of op- 
portunity expands with the progress of the association, there 
comes a relative increase in the number of obligations im- 
posed. and further progress depends upon the manner in 


which these new obligations are met and disposed of. If 
all of thes obligations have been recognized, accepted and 
satisfactorily discharged by an association, it thereby places 
its members in the position of debtors to itself. 

This brings us in orderly sequence to the consideration of 
the second class of association obligations; those due from 
the individual to the association of which he is a member. 


Faith in the Association. 


The first and most important obligation imposed upon a 
member of an association is to possess faith in its sincerity 
and in its ability to accomplish the purpose to which it 
stands committed. Of all elements which go to make up 
that complex and intangible force which is called the human 
miad faith exertises the most compelling influence in the 
affairs of this life. Faith is strengthened by exercise, it is 
developed by intelligent investigation of the object upon 
which it is bestowed, provided that object be worthy, and it 
is justified by a proper appreciation of the fruits resulting 
from the operation of the forces called into action by its 
object. 

To believe in victory discounts defeat. To believe in 
success renders failure improbable. To believe in life robs 
death of its terrors. Faith spans the gloomy confines of the 
grave and sets beyond the star of hope to shine until the 
morning of the resurrection. It is therefore an obligation of 
pressing importance that we do not deny to an association 
of which we may be members this prime attribute to success 
in all of its undertakings. 

Loyalty the Keystone. 

Possessing faith, the next obligation imposed upon the in- 
dividual members of an association is that of loyalty. Loy- 
alty must ever be regarded as constituting the keystone to 
the arch of associated effort. Without the unswerving al- 
legiance of each of its supporters, no cause can achieve com- 
plete success. All that is good in man instinctively responds 
to the call of loyalty and as readily shrinks from that which 
is disloyal. The obligation of loyalty transcends the scope 
of associate obligations. It properly belongs to that of 
noblesse oblige. It is an obligation imposed by the primal 
ranx of manhood and can never be ignored without conse- 
quent dishonor. 

If it develop that a member can no longer maintain a 
proper degree of loyalty toward an association of which he 
is a component part, it were infinitely better that he imme- 
diately conclude his membership than to continue a connec- 
tion which has become, for him, dishonorable and w...ch, if 
maintained, under such a condition, might eventually develop 
a traitor at a critical juncture in the affairs of the asso- 
ciation. 

Devotion an Essential. 

The third obligation imposed upon association members is 
that of devotion. Possessing faith and loyalty, the recog- 
nition of this obligation is a natural consequence. The de- 
gree of our devotion, however, depends upon the intimacy 
existing between us and the object upon which it is be- 
stowed. In order to love an individual, we must first de- 
velep an acquaintance in a sufficient degree to become pos- 
sessed of a knowledge regarding his desirable qualities, and 
this condition applies with equal force to an association for 
which it is our duty to cultivate a lively affection. In order 
to acquire this close acquaintanceship with an association 
of which we are members, we should familiarize ourselves 
with its purposes, methods and achievements and if we find 


‘them to be worthy, a proper degree of devotion will neces- 


sarily result. When once this sentiment is thoroughly 
aroused, it is wonderful what a change will occur in our 
attitude toward a proper discharge of all associate obliga- 
tions. 

We shall then be ever on the alert for some opportunity 
to advance associate interests. Our faith and loyalty will 
be strengthened. Our interests in the outcome of the work 
of the association will become intensified and a spirit of per- 
sonal sacrifice will take possession of us. 


Elimination of Selfishness, 


The spirit of personal sacrifice is the fourth obligation 
to be considered. In the prosecution of the work outlined 
by an association a conflict sometimes appears to exist be- 
tween personal and associate interests. I use the word 
appears advisedly, for, if the work of the association be con- 
ducted in the interests of its members, no such conflict can 
exist in reality. There may be a temporary personal advan- 
tage to be secured at the expense of betraying the interests 
of the association, but it is vastly outweighed by the per- 
manent advantage to be obtained by preserving inviolate our 
associate allegiance, and the spirit of personal sacrifice is a 
safe mentor upon which to rely for guidance when a ques- 
tion of divided allegiance is presented. 

Personal sacrifice also comprehends a duty to the asso- 
ciation above and beyond the payment of annual dues. It 
properly implies a degree of devotion of time, thought and 
service to the affairs of the association. The force for the 
accomplishment of its purpose which an association can 
exert is only equal to the sum of the force contributed by 
each of the units of which it is constituted. No inherent 
force exists in numbers other than that which is exerted by 
the individuals comprising the combination. It is only 
through sacrificial endeavor on the part of the individual 
that great undertakings are brought to successful issue. 
Therefore, the recognition and discharge of this fourth ob- 
ligation, on the part of the members of an association, is 
of vital importance. 


The Virtue of Patience. 


The fifth and last obligation to which I shall call atten- 
tion, imposed upon association members, is that of patience. 
We are prone to become impatient when finality in our un- 
dertakings is deferred and this feeling sometimes carries 
with it sentiments of resentment and distrust. We lose 
sight of or fail to appreciate the obstacles that cumber our 
associate pathway and perhaps fail to understand the mag- 
nitude of the task we have set before us. 

A thorough understanding of the progress that already 
has been made will make the discharge of this obligation 
more easy. To arrive at such an understanding we may 
compare conditions existing at present with those which 
existed before the work of the association began, and if 
such a comparison develops the fact that reasonable progress 
has been made, we shall find justification for the discharge 
of this important obligation due from the individual mem- 
bers to the association. 

While the number of obligations in this class might be 
indefinitely multiplied, upon a close analysis it would be dis- 
covered that each one would be but a subdivision of some 
one of those already considered and the time allotted to me 
forbids consideration of these subdivisions. 

Strength in Fraternalism. 

The third class of associate obligations, those due from in- 
dividual members to each other, are of a fraternal, rather 
than a contractual nature, and as such may readily be 
recognized. It is not necessary, therefore, to consider them 
in detail. Their importance, however, in the work of build- 
ing up an enduring organization can not be overestimated. 
The closer the relationship existing between the individuals 
constituting an organization the stronger the organization. 
Therefore, no opportunity should be lost to promote a feeling 
of genuine good fellowship and of mutual interest, inde- 
pendent of the main work of the association, among the 
association’s members. 

Conditions Imposed by Progress. 

And now to briefly recapitulate and apply the argument. 
We have seen that upon primitive man, as an individual, few 
or no obligations were imposed. We also have seen that 
man made no progress until he exchanged his individualistic 
existence for a communal existence, and then only by a 
proper recognition and discharge of the obligations imposed 


by the new condition. That his progress was ever accom- 
panied by the imposition of a relatively increasing number 
of obligations. We have seen that there is no escape from 
these conditions, which apply with equal force to the entire 
race or to any organization or association composed of in- 
dividuals. We have defined and analyzed certain reciprocal 
obligations, equally binding upon the association and upon 
its members, the mutual discharge of which is imperative, 
if the results desired are to be obtained. 

While this argument abstractly considered applies to all 
forms of organized effort, the intention is obvious that it 
shall apply with special force to a concrete object. In the 
discussion of a subject of this nature it is permissible to 
select a specific example from the class under consideration, 
as approximating an ideal type. 

Typical of Effective Union. 

When the purposes, the methods and the achievements of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association are considered, 
I believe I will be fully justified in claiming it to be typical 
of the best form of organized effort that thus far has been 
produced in the special field covered by the scope of its 
activities; that it has discharged, in a most capable manner, 
every obligation due from it to its membership and, there- 
fore, that it does not occupy the position of a debtor to any 
of its members. 

Before this condition of excellence could be attained, 
however, it was necessary for the members to possess an in- 
telligent conception of the nature of the obligations due 
from them as individuals to the association and to enter 
upon a conscientious discharge of the same. The results 
thus far obtained from the operation of the association af- 
ford eloquent testimony as to the manner in which its mem- 
bers have met and disposed of these obligations. 

The purpose of this address is twofold: to develop a sen- 
timent of increased gratitude on the part of its members 
toward the National Hardwood Lumber Association and to 
promote a higher sense of individual responsibility among 
its members, to the end that this association may exert a 
still greater force for good among those who live by the 
manufacture and sale of hardwood lumber. 

Opportune Occasion. 

No more fitting opportunity could be presented for a new 
birth of interest in the affairs of this association than is 
afforded by the representative gathering of lumbermen as- 
sembled here today. There is ever an inspiration in numbers 
and this meeting, representing in its attendance many mar- 
kets, many localities and many states, is sufficient in itself 
to awaken in the heart of all members a new and higher 
regard for an organization the purposes of which are of 
enough importance to assemble at an annual meeting so large 
a percentage of its membership. If those who are present 
will firmly resolve to recognize and discharge every obliga- 
tion due from them to the association, a spirit of enthusiasm 
will be developed that will not only make this meeting mem- 
orable in the history of the organization but also will be 
apparent in the quality of the association's work and in the 
nature of its achievements throughout the coming year. 

Generous applause greeted the speaker as he con- 
eluded. 


At this point proceedings were interrupted while a 
photograph was taken of the convention in session. 


A PRACTICAL INNOVATION. 


The Chair—Next, is the address of B. C. Currie, jr., en- 
titled “A School of Inspection.” 


Mr. Currie addressed the convention as follows: 


I realize in presenting to this convention the subject “A 
School of Inspection,” that many of you have probably given 
the subject some previous thought, and I have found, in 
thinking the matter over from time to time, that the more 
thought I gave it the more fully convinced I have become 
that to cover the entire ground thoroughly at this time would 
be to rob this convention of too much of its valuable time 
and the subject of the full consideration which should be 
given it. 

In looking over the field of professional and commercial 
activity I find in but few instances where the development 
and subsequent growth of any particular branch of trade 
have not in a great measure depended largely on the early 
training and elementary schooling of those into whose hands 
the direction of such business has been intrusted. 

This is true in a great measure of the industry in which 
we are so deeply and vitally interested, taken as a whole, 
but subdividing it into individual departments, there are, un- 
fortunately, some of them which readily display a lack of 
progressive development, and I am of the opinion that the in- 
spection department will be found the weakest in this re- 
spect, and this is the more deplorable when we stop to think 
and realize that this should be the strongest branch of 
the business, and should at all times be in the hands of 
competent and experienced men, as so much depends on their 
ability. 

Importance of Inspection. 

You will agree with me, I am sure, when I say that the 
backbone and sinew of our trade depend largely on our in- 
spection, and the thought long ago presented itself to me, 
“Why should not an industry of importance second only to 
the steel trade of our country take some definite action 
toward strengthening the weak spots in its organization and 
inaugurate a school for the training of inspectors?’ And 
with this thought still in mind I have come before you in 
order to have the subject given broader thought and more 
open discussion. 

In order to cover the ground quickly and concisely I have 
seen fit to divide my subject into four component parts. 


First. The advisability and necessity of a school of in- 
spection. 
Second. The class of men eligible for scholarship and the 


term of instruction. 
Business Progress. 


Third. The location of such a school and its mainte- 
ance. 
Fourth. The direction and administration of the school. 


In taking up the first division I would call your attention 
to the strides that the lumber, business has taken in the 
last ten to fifteen years and notwithstanding the many 
storms that it has passed through, the seasons of unrest and 
discontent, it has emerged safely, the better for having 
passed through them, and has constantly drawn closer to- 
gether on stronger and better organized lines. 

This condition has been made possible largely through 
our trade associations, and the general tendency toward a 
universal adoption of an inspection and set of inspection 
rules which could at all times be used as a basis of equitable 
adjustment between buyer and seller. 

We now have in active force throughout most of our 
country such rules, and covering every class of lumber that 
is manufactured, but we frequently find instances where men 
entrusted with their interpretation are wholly unfit, and 
whose judgment and ability do not permit of the rules being 
properly applied, and in consequence we are brought face to 
face with the annoying claim, and the subsequent reinspec- 
tion by a licensed inspector which in many cases is unsat- 
isfactory to one party or the other. 


Utility of the Training School. 


This brings me to the point where I contend that we 
should have a training school, to endeavor to overcome this 
feature. To take the young man and start him in with the 


A B C of inspection, train him by regular courses of in- 
struction, and bring him finally to the point where, when 
he passes his judgment on lumber, it will be the expression 
of the judgment of his classmates, who have been trained 
in the same school, who are going out into the world of 
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activity endowed with the same idea of inspection as his; 
then you are properly sowing the seed of universalism, which 
can not help but prove of inestimable value and benefit to 
the trade and decrease the number of claims and do away 
in a great measure with the necessity of a reinspection. 

Our national and state governments have long since seen 
the necessity of applied forestry, have established well 
equipped systems and bureaus devoted entirely to the fur- 
therance of this work. We have also established, at one of 
our leading colleges, a chair of forestry, which many of you 
have helped make possible by your contributing. Why is it 
not of equal importance to train men to properly handle the 
forest product after it is manufactured and establish a 
school for this purpose ? 

If a system of this sort had been in operation thirty years 
ago millions of feet of marketable lumber would have been 
saved which was thought of no value, our early box manu- 
facturers would not have made packing boxes from uppers 
and that great statesman, Senator Dalzell, would have been 
spared the stupendous task of endeavoring to locate a lumber 
trust. 

Eligibility for Scholarship. 

And now as to the class of men eligible to scholar- 
ship in such a school and term of instruction. I would not 
consider it advisable to include in the list of students such 
men as have had the advantage of advanced or technical ex- 
perience in inspection. The school would be purely to give 
systematic aid and opportunity to men and boys who have 
some previous knowledge of the lumber business and are 
desirous of fitting themselves for a higher position and 
whose judgment has not already been distorted and con- 
taminated by previous falsely acquired ideas. They should 
be men of at least ordinary school education and should 
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pass an examination on entrance in such branches as mathe- 
matics, orthography and penmanship. 

The term of instruction I have thought should be of at 
least eighteen months’ duration, the first six months of this 
time to be devoted to a saw mill training, where the stu- 
dent can more readily understand the possibilities and diffi- 
culties attending the manufacture of lumber. At the end 
of this period he should pass an examination covering points 
that he should have gained in his six months’ training; if 
he passes successfully he then should enter the class of 
inspection to which I have thought a full year should be 
devoted. The last six months of this year to be taken up 
by having the student visit different localities and have an 
opportunity of inspecting under actual conditions. From this 
source there would naturally be a certain amount of revenue 
obtained, which would revert to the school and be used to 
reimburse those who had contributed toward its support. 
At the end of this time the student or students should be 
given a final examination covering their entire course and 
their fitness to occupy positions as inspectors, to be de- 
termined entirely by their individual averages, a failure to 
attain a required standard necessitating them to take all or 
a part of the course over. I am confident that an oppor- 
tunity to advance themselves so rapidly would be an in- 
centive to each and every one to excel, and fit themselves 
for a position which is at once a profitable and independent 
one. 

Convenient Reserve Force. 

You who have experienced the many difficulties of obtain- 
ing competent inspectors can readily understand what a great 
satisfaction it would be to be able to draw from such a 
school and secure trained men in whom you could place en- 
tire confidence as to ability, and this association would 
always have a reserve force to draw from and be assured 
of the character of the men they were employing. 

The third division of this subject is the one that has 
given me more cause for thought than the rest: a suitable 
location for this school. 3ut I am almost convinced that 
Memphis, Tenn., or Cincinnati, Ohio, would be the most 
desirable points, from the fact that both branches of training 
for the mill and inspection could be pursued at these points. 

I have thought that if a school of this character could be 
established independently, have its own mill, buy its own 
logs, manufacture its own lumber and market its own prod- 
uct, this in addition to the tuition fees would put an insti- 
tution of this kind on an absolutely independent footing. 
Dut if it was thought inadvisable to establish an independent 
school by locating at Memphis or Cincinnati the scholar 
could secure the benefit of a thorough mill education and 
subsequent inspection experience in many of the mills and 
yards at these points. 


Management of the School. 

The direction and administration of a school of this char- 
acter should be entirely in the hands of an educational com- 
mittee or beard to be established with careful consideration 
for their individual fitness. this board to be appointed by 
the president of this association and to work at all times 
in conjunction with the board of directors and inspection 
bureau committee, and the combined members of the board of 
directors, inspection bureau committee and educational com- 
mittee should elect an instructor of well known ability to 
have full charge of the tuition, after he has carefully pre- 
scribed a thorough course of training, the same to be ap- 
proved by the combined members of the committee. I would 
in this connection suggest that as a basis of inspection the 
National rules as they are at present or as they may be 
revised be used in the inspection course. 

In conclusion I wish to thank you for the time that I 
have taken up and I sincerely hope that some action along 
these lines will be taken in this convention, as I feel that 
even should it be found necessary to raise the annual dues 
of this association in order to start a movement of this kind 
that each individual member would early realize that he 


had aided his own business far in excess of the small mone- 
tary outlay and contributed to the trade generally the great- 
est movement toward a universal inspection that has ever 
been inaugurated. (Applause and cheers.) 


School of Inspection Commended. 


The Chair—Mr. Currie’s address has certainly given us 
food for thought. I trust these addresses will be gotten up 
in such shape that you will all receive a copy. 

Mr. Thompson—We have just listened to an address which 
this association ought to take under consideration. I have 
worked three or four years in the inspection bureau of this 
sociation and I know how hard it is to get competent in- 
spection. We may get a man to inspect one class of goods, 
for instance, in Memphis, or may be in Wisconsin, and he 
would not be capable of inspecting in New York. Or, this 
association might employ a man to take care of the market 
in New York who might know nothing of mahogany or 
cherry or walnut, while he might be an expert on oak. This 
association needs right now, more than any other thing, the 
right kind of men to take care of this thing. We can not 
get protection in the different markets, simply because the 
man who is representing the association there as inspector 
does not know how to inspect the goods we ship to certain 
localities. He may be good on birch or maple but shy on 
something else. 

make a motion that you appoint a committee to take 
this matter up and see if something tangible can be done. 
I agree with Mr. Currie about everything he has said. We 
should have intelligent men to inspect lumber. It occurs to 
me that if you take these men and put them in the south 
for a time, then in the north, then in the east, let them shift 
around and become acquainted with these goods, you will 
be able to get good men for the different markets. 

Mr. Gunther—I would move that this be laid over until 
tomorrow under the head of new business. Just as soon as 
you start in to accept motions the program can not be car- 
ried out. I trust the gentleman will present this matter to 
the convention tomorrow, in the same manner as he has 
done this afternoon. 


The motion was withdrawn. 


INSPECTION RULES COMMITTEE REPORT. 

The Chair—We will now have the report of the inspection 
rules committee. I want to say in connection with this, 
that this is a report that has taken more time and thought, 
in fact, it is the basis of our organization—inspection. 

Mr. Fathauer read the report of the inspection rules 
committee, as follows: 





Mr. President and gentlemen of the convention : 

We, the undersigned, your inspection rules committee, re- 
spectfully recommend for adoption the following additions 
and changes to our present rules: 

Under caption ‘‘General Instructions,” add a new para- 
graph, viz.: 

Exceptions to the general rules are stated under the cap- 
tion of the respective woods. 

Referring to our present paragraph 1, substitute the fol- 
lowing: 

Inspectors inspecting under these rules are instructed 
to use their best judgment based on these rules. 
Paragraph 2. Change the phraseology which reads, ‘‘In- 

spection must be made from the worst side of the board” 
ete., and substitute: 

Inspection must be made from the poor side of the 
piece. 

Paragraph 3. Substitute the following: 

Lumber should be properly manufactured, of good 
average widths and lengths. It should be sawed plump 
and even thickness, and have parallel edges, and all 
ragged and bad ends should be trimmed off. Tapering 
lumber in standard lengths must be measured one-third 
the length of the piece from the narrow end. Minimum 
widths mentioned in any grade of lumber must be of 
full width. 

*aragraph 4. In the measurement of lumber of ran- 
dom widths, fractions of over % foot as shown on 
board rule, must be counted up to the next higher fig- 
ure; fractions of less than 4% foot must be counted back 
to the next lower figure; fractions of exactly % foot 
must be divided equally between buyer and seller. 

The number of defects in any piece must be de- 
termined in accordance with the surface measurement 
as defined by these rules. 

A piece tally in feet must be made of all random 
widths of lumber. When strips or stock widths are 
measured, then a piece tally showing widths and lengths 
must be made. All lumber in standard grades must be 
tallied face or surface measure, and the additional thick- 
ness over 1 inch to be added. All lumber less than 1 
inch in thickness must be counted face measure. 

Unevenly sawn lumber, to be accepted as merchant- 
able and inspected into any of the grades of No. 3 com- 
mon and better to which its quality would entitle it to 
go, must be tallied at the standard thickness of the piece 
when measured at its thinnest part and must not be 
more than 1/16 inch thicker at any point in stock cut 
14 inch or less thick, or more than %& inch thicker in 

5% and ™% inch stock, or more than 4% inch thicker in 

1 to 2 inch stock, or more than % inch thicker in 2% 

inch or up stock. Lumber showing greater variation in 

thickness than is allowed under this rule must be 
classed as missawn, and graded and reported as such. 

These rules define the poorest piece in any grade but 
respective grades must contain all pieces up to the next 
highest grade. 

Under caption “Standard Grades,” eliminate “‘There must 
be at least one-third firsts’ ete., and substitute the follow- 
ing: 

Firsts and seconds are combined as one grade. 

In the grade of No. 1 common, heart must not show 
more than one-half the length of the piece in the ag- 
gregate. 

In the grade of No. 2 common, heart must not show 
more than three-fourths the length of the piece in the 
aggregate. 

Under caption “Standard Lengths,” substitute the follow- 
ing: 

¥ Standard lengths are 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 

14, 15 and 16 feet, but not over 15 percent of odd 

lengths are admitted. 

In the grade of firsts and seconds the lengths are 8 
to 16 feet, but there must not be more than 20 percent 
under 12 feet and not to exceed 10 percent of 8 and 9 
foot lengths. 

Under caption “Standard Thicknesses,” add to the present 
standard thicknesses the following: %4-inch, 3%-inch, 414- 
inch, 5-inch, 5%4-inch and 6-inch. 

Under capttion “Standard Defects,” each of the following 
defines one standard defect: 

Two knots not exceeding in extent or damage one 
11,-inch knot. 

Eliminate in its entirety “1 inch of bright sap” etc. 

Splits. In lumber of random widths, one split not 
diverging more than 1 inch to a foot, and not exceed- 
ing in length in inches the surface measure of the 
piece in feet. Not more than two defects of this char- 
acter are admitted in a piece of the grade of firsts and 
seconds. Lumber sold for special widths will not allow 
more than one standard defect of this character. 

Under caption “Explanation,” eliminate in its entirety 
the third paragraph and substitute the following: 

Stain that will surface off in dressing to the stand- 
ard thickness must not be considered a defect. 
Eliminate the fourth paragraph in its entirety, and sub- 

stitute the following: 


* common out. 


Wane in lumber % and % inch in thickness, not 
over 4% inch in width; 1 inch to 2 inches in thickness, 
not over % inch in width; 2% inches or over in 
thickness, not over 1 inch in width; not over one-fourth 
of the thickness of the piece and one-sixth of the length 
of the piece or its equivalent, must not be considered a 
defect. Wane of more than the above description is a 
defect and must be considered by the inspector. 

“Clear face cutting,” as used in these rules, means 
one face clear. Reverse face must be sound. 

Defects not enumerated as standard defects that do 
not damage the piece more than the standard defects 
allowed, are equivalent defects. 

Under caption “Special Inspection,” No. 1 common and 
better means the full run of the log with No. 2 and No. 3 
Eliminate in its entirety the rule defining 
merchantable. Finish: 

Finish must be 4 inches or over wide, 8 to 16 feet 
long, not exceeding 10 percent 8 and 9 feet. Pieces 6 
feet surface may have one, 9 feet two, 12 feet three, 
and 16 feet four standard defects or their equivalent. 
Inspection must be made from the good face of the 
piece. The reverse face must be sound. 

The grade of No. 3 common when desired may be 
divided as follows: 

No. 3 A must be 3 inches or over wide, 4 feet and 
longer. This grade will admit of shake, knots, heart, 
wane and other defects which do not materially affect 
the strength of the piece or its use as a whole. The 
grade to be determined from the good face. An occa- 
sional knothole will be admitted in this grade. 

No. 3 B consists of all lumber below the grade of 
No. 3 A which will cut 25 percent or over sound. 
Under caption “Standard Inspection” : 

In the following woods (lumber) viz.: ash, bass- 
wood, beech, birch, butternut, cherry, soft elm, maple 
and sycamore, the following standard defects are ad- 
mitted in the grade of firsts and seconds, according to 
the surface measure: 

Firsts: Firsts must be & inches or over wide, 10 to 
16 feet long, and free from all defects, except in pieces 
showing 12 feet or over surface measure, which may 
have one standard defect. : 

Seconds: Six feet of surface measure will admit one 
standard defect or its equivalent; nine feet of surface 
measure will admit two standard defects or their 
equivalent ; twelve feet of surface measure will admit 
three standard defects or their equivalent; sixteen feet 
of surface measure will admit four standard defects 
or their equivalent. 

No. 1 commons must be 3 inches and over wide, 4 to 
16 feet long. Pieces 3 and 4 inches wide, 4 to 7 feet 
long, must be clear; pieces 8, 9, 10 and 11 feet long 
must work two-thirds clear face in not over two 
pieces; twelve feet and over must work two-thirds 
clear in not over three pieces. No piece of cutting to 
be less than 2 feet long by the full width of the piece. 
Pieces 5 inches or over wide, 4 to 11 feet long, must 
work two-thirds clear face in not over two pieces; 
twelve feet or over long must work two-thirds clear 
face in not over three pieces. 

No. 2 commons: Change from 6 feet or over long 
to 4 feet or over long. 

No. 3 commons: 
No. 3 common. 
Establish a new caption as “Strip Inspection.” 

Ash, basswood, beech, birch, butternut, soft elm, 
maple and sycamore. Grades: Clear and No. 1 com 
mon; widths: 2%, 3, 3% 





Eliminate the size of cuttings in 


6, 4, 4%, 5 or 5% inches; 
lengths: 6 feet or over; thicknesses: 1 inch and 14 
inch. 

Clear strips must be 8 to 16 feet long, and must 
show one face and two edges clear The reverse face 
must be sound. 

No. 1 common strips are 6 to 16 feet long, 6 and 7 
feet must be one face and two edges clear. Reverse 
face must be sound, 8, 9 and 10 feet must work two- 
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thirds clear face in not over tw pieces 12 feet 
over must work two-thirds clear face in not over 
pieces. No piece of cutting to be considered whi 


is less than 2 feet long by the full width of the pi 
Reverse face of cutting must be sound 

Cherry and plain sawn oak strips grade as aboy 
except that sap is a defect on face 

Quarter sawn cak strips : 
214, 3 and 3% inches wide 


bove, except that 
inch of bright 





sap on face; 4 to 514 inches wide wil admit of 1 
inch of bright sap on face. 

Boxboards: Gum, cottonwood, basswood, tupelo and 
poplar. Wide: 13 to 17 inches, 11 to 16 feet long ; 


narrow: 8 to 12 inches, 11 to 16 feet long 
In both wide and narrow the 11, 12 and 13 foot 

lengths must work 10 feet 6 inches in one plece 14, 

5 and 16-foot lengths must work 14 feet in two pieces, 
viz.: 10 feet 6 inches and 3 feet 6 inches clear, ex 
cepting sound, discolored sap and one sound standard 
knot that shows on one face only. Fourteen-foot 
lengths will admit of 15 percent of split pieces, such 
splits not to exceed 18 inches in length in one end, 
or its equivalent in length in both ends. 

Under caption “Soft Elm,” change the cutting in No. 2 
common soft elm from “clear’’ to “sound.” ’ 

Under caption “Ash,” eliminate “Tapering pieces 20 feet 
or over long must be measured one-third the distance from 
the narrow end.” 

In the following woods, viz.: Bay poplar, cottonwood and 
sap gum, the following standard defects are admitted in 
the grade of firsts and seconds according to the surface 
measure : 

Firsts : 






Firsts must be 8 inches or over wide, 10 
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to 16 feet long, and free from all defects, except that 

pieces showing 12 feet or over surface measure may 

have one standard defect. 

Seconds: Six feet of surface measure will admit one 
standard defect or its equivalent; nine feet of surface 
will admit two standard defects or their equivalent ; 
twelve feet of surface measure will admit three stand- 
ard defects or their equivalent; sixteen feet of surface 
measure will admit four standard defects or their 
equivalent. 

No. 1 commons: Four inches or over wide, 6 to 16 
feet long. Pieces 4 inches wide, 6 and 7 feet long 
must be clear; 8, 9, 10 and 11 feet long must work 
two-thirds clear face in not over two pieces; 12 feet 
or over long must work two-thirds clear face in not 
over three pieces. No piece of cutting to be less than 
2 feet long by the full width of the piece. Pieces 5 
inches or over wide, 6 to 11 feet long, must work two- 
thirds clear face in not over two pieces; 12 feet or 
over long must work two-thirds clear face in not over 
three pieces. 

No. 2 common: 4 to 16 feet long. 
from “clear” to “sound.” 

Under caption “Bay Poplar,’ sound discolored sap is no 
defect in the common grades. 

Under caption “Sap Gum,” sound discolored sap is no 
defect. 

Under caption “Cherry,” one inch of bright sap is a 
standard defect. In No. 1 and No. 2 common there is no 
restriction as to heart. 
Under caption ‘Note,’ eliminate the last sentence of 
note, and substitute the following: 

Gum spots are no defect in the No. 2 common grade. 

Under caption “Chestnut,” same rule applies as bay 
poplar, excepting wormy. Add under caption ‘“Wormy,” 
the following: ‘ 

In this grade widths, lengths and thickness to be the 
same as No. 1 common, excepting that worm holes 
without limit are considered no defect. 

Under caption “Rock Elm, Hickory and Pecan,” in firsts 
and seconds change size of cuttings and substitute the 
following : 

No piece of cutting to be less than 4 inches wide by 
4 feet long. 

Under caption No. 1 common, substitute the following: 

No piece of cutting in the No. 1 common grade con- 
sidered which is less than 4 inches wide by 2 feet long 
or 3 inches wide by 3 feet long. 

Under caption “Hickory and Pecan,” in No. 2 common, 
change “clear cutting’ to “sound cutting.” 

“Mexican and African Mahogany.” 

Grades: Firsts and seconds, No. 1 common, No. 2 
common, shorts and counters. Lengths: 2 feet or 
over. Widths and thickness: Standard. No restric- 
tion on amount of odd lengths. 

Firsts are 7 inches or over wide, 10 feet or over 
long, and free from all defects, except that pieces 
showing 12 feet or over surface measure may have 
one standard defect. 

Seconds: Six inches or over, 8 feet or over long. 

Six feet of surface measure will admit one standard 
defect or its equivalent; nine feet of surface measure 
will admit two standard defects or their equivalent ; 
twelve feet of surface measure will admit three stand- 
ard defects or their equivalent; sixteen feet of surface 
measure will admit four standard defects or their 
equivalent. 

Change caption from “Common” to “No. 1 Common.” 

No. 1 commons: Four inches or over wide, 8 feet 
or over long. Pieces 4 inches wide, 8, 9, 10 and 11 
feet long, must work 75 percent clear in not over two 
pieces; 12 feet or over long must work 75 percent 
clear in not over three pieces. No piece of cutting to 
be less than 2 feet long by the full widths of the 
piece. Pieces 5 inches or over wide, 8 to 11 feet long, 
must work 75 percent clear in not over two pieces; 12 
feet or over long must work 75 percent clear in not 
over three pieces. No piece of cutting to be considered 
that is less than 4 inches wide by 2 feet long, or 3 
inches wide by 3 feet long. 

Change term “Cull” to “No. 2 Common.” 

“Cuban Mahogany.” 

Grades : Primes, selects, rejects and counters. 
Lengths: Two feet or over. Widths: Three inches or 
over. Thicknesses: Three-eighths inch or over. Odd 
lengths are measured in mahogany. 

Primes: Must be 6 inches or over wide, 8 feet or 
over long, with not to exceed 25 percent of 8 and 9 
foot lengths. Pieces 6 or 7 inches wide may have 
one standard defect or its equivalent. Pieces 8 or 9 
inches wide may have two standard defects or their 
equivalent. Pieces 10 or 11 inches wide may have three 
standard defects or their equivalent. Pieces 12 inches 
wide may have four standard defects or their equiva- 
lent. 

Selects: Must be 4 inches or over wide, 8 feet or 
over long. Must work two-thirds clear with no cut- 
ting less than 4 inches wide, 3 feet long, or 3 inches 
wide, 4 feet long. 

Rejects: Are 8 inches or over wide, 6 feet or over 
long, and will admit all lumber not up to the grade 
of No. 1 common that will work 50 percent clear. No 
piece of cutting in the No. 2 common grade considered 
which is less than 4 inches wide and 2 feet long, or 3 
inches wide and 38 feet long. 

Shorts: To be 3 inches or over wide, 2 to 7 feet 
long, and must be firsts and seconds in quality. 

Counters: Are 12 to 40 feet long, 16 to 24 inches 
wide. 

Clear strips: Are 2% to 5% inches wide, 5 feet 
or over long. Clear of defects, one face and two edges. 

Under caption “Plain Sawn Red and White Oak”: 

Firsts and seconds: Standard defects are admitted 
in this grade according to surface measure same as 
asn, 

No. 1 commons: Grade same as bay poplar. 

Add grade of wormy, same as chestnut. 

Under caption “Quarter Sawn Red and White Oak”: 

One-inch of bright sap is no defect. Each additional 
inch of bright sap must be considered as one standard 
defect. 

Firsts and seconds: Standard defects are admitted 
in this grade according to surface measure, same as 
ash. 

No. 1 commons: 
Add note: 

All quarter sawn oak must show figure on one face 
not less than 90 percent in the aggregate. Eliminate 
last sentence of note, “All quarter sawn oak must 
show figure on one face.” 

Under caption “Poplar” : 

Lengths, widths and thicknesses standard. Grades: 
Firsts and seconds, sap, stained sap, selects, No. 1 
common, No. 2 common and No. 38 common. 

Firsts and seconds: Eight to 16 feet long. 

Firsts: Ten to 16 feet long, 8 inches or over wide. 
Pieces up to 138 foot surface measure must be clear, 
excepting that pieces 11 and 12 inches wide will allow 
2 inches of bright sap. Fourteen to 16 feet surface 
measure will allow one standard defect, or 2 inches 
of bright sap. Seventeen feet or over surface meas- 
ure will allow two standard defects or 3 inches of 
bright sap. 

Seconds: Eight to 16 feet long, 6 inches or over 
wide. Six and seven inches wide must be clear; 8 and 
9 inches wide may have 1 inch of bright sap. Eleven 
to 14 foot surface measure may have 3 inches of bright 
sap and one standard defect, or two standard defects 
if there is no sap. Fifteen to 20 foot surface measure 


Change cuttings 


Grading same as bay poplar. 


may have 5 inches of bright sap and one standard de- 

fect, or 3 inches of bright sap and two standard de- 

fects, or three standard defects if there is no sap. 

Twenty-one foot or over surface measure may have 5 

inches of bright sap and two standard defects, or 3 

inches of bright sap and three standard defects, or 

four standard defects if there is no sap. 

Saps: Must be 5 inches or over wide, 8 to 16 feet 
long. Pieces 5 to 8& inches wide must be clear, ex- 
cepting one straight split not exceeding the width of 
the piece in length. Nine inches or over wide may 
have one standard defect showing on one face. 

: Stained sap: Same as sap, excepting any amount of 
sound, discolored sap will be admitted. 

Selects: Six inches or over wide, 8 to 16 feet long, 
must grade firsts and seconds on one face. The reverse 
face must not be below the grade of No. 1 common. 

No. 1 common: Five inches or over wide, 8 to 16 
feet long. Pieces 5 inches wide must work two-thirds 
clear face in not over two pieces. No piece of cutting 
to be considered that is less than 2 feet long by the 
full width of the piece. Pieces 6 inches or over wide, 

8 to 11 feet long, must work two-thirds clear face 

in not over two pieces; 12 feet or over long must work 

two-thirds clear face in not over three pieces. No 
piece of cutting in No. 1 common grade considered 
which is less than 4 inches wide by 2 feet long, or 

3 inches wide by 3 feet long. 

No. 2 common: Widths 4 inches and over, lengths 
4 feet and over. 

Change cutting from ‘clear’ to “sound.” 

Under caption “Poplar Panels” : 

Lengths: Ten to 20 feet, admitting 10 percent of 10-foot. 
Widths: Eighteen to 28 inches, 24 to 27 inches, 28 inches 
and over. Thicknesses: Five-eighths, 1 and 114 inches. 

Seventy-five percent of the total quantity must be clear 
of knots on both sides. Balance of the quantity may con- 
tain defects, provided 90 percent of the piece can be used 
for panels four feet or longer, and the full width of the 
board. Three inches of bright sap, or slightly stained sap 
on each edge, or its equivalent in the aggregate, admitted 
on any board. Six inch splits in one end of board not to 
be considered a defect. 

Under caption “Walnut,” in No. 1 and No. 2 common 
there is no restriction as to heart. 

Respectfully submitted, 

INSPECTION RULES COMMITTEE, 
Theo. Fathauer, Chairman. 


John Pritchard moved the report be accepted, which 
motion prevailed, 


THE WHOLESALER—WHY HE IS NECESSARY. 


The Chair—Mr. Higbie was not expected to speak until 
tomorrow. I am glad he is here. We have a lot of work 
for tomorrow and we would like to hear all the good things 
today and get to work tomorrow. 

Mr. Higbie—When your chairman, Mr. Lloyd, invited me 
to come down and talk to you I thought it was a very high 
compliment, but I want to assure you I did not begin to 
appreciate that compliment until I got here. A short time 
after that invitation was given it was my good fortune and 
privilege to serve as a member of the inspection committee of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, that met with a 
committee of your association in New York, for the pur- 
pose of trying to remove the difficulties which have heretofore 
existed and have prevented the New York lumber trade from 
adopting your inspection. The two days’ association we had 
with your committee were so pleasant that I was more 
than willing to come down here and look you in the face 
and get acquainted with you. The members of your com- 
mittee continually reminded me of that future state of 
bliss to which we all hope to attain. Every picture of 
the heavenly city I have ever seen had in it a picture of a 
beautiful river, overhung with shady trees and with velvety 
green banks. And I want to say to you the number of 
“green rivers’ with your committee led me to think we had 
already reached that delightful state. 

I do not know why this committee selected this subject 
for me. So far as I know the position of the wholesaler 
in the lumber trade is just as firmly established as it can 
be. If anybody were asked the question as to why the 
wholesaler should be eliminated, I imagine his reply would 
not be any more conclusive than that of the lady to her 
partner, when playing bridge whist, when she ted a spade 
instead of a heart. The partner had put the game in such 
shape he thought he could take enough tricks. She broke 
up the combination. He said to her very politely: “Why 
did you lead a spade?’ She said: ‘Well, I know I should 
not have led a spade; but I was wondering if Mrs. Smith's 
waist was embroidered in Paris, whether if I moved my left 
leg my right ankle would stop aching, and as Tom has worn 
his light overcoat I am afraid he will take cold... That was 
why she led a spade. (Laughter.) 


Being the Whole Thing. 


There is an occasional man who thinks he is the whole 
show and he gets so puffed up with his own importance that 
he can not remember that there is anybody else alive. And 
this reminds me of a story told of the emperor of Germany. 
You know the emperor of Germany is a great man. And I 
say it seriously when I say there is only one man living who 
probably can dispute that supremacy with him. But one of 
his sons, a prince of the blood, said: “The trouble with dad 
is, if he goes to a christening he thinks he is the baby. 
If he goes to a marriage ceremony, before the ceremony is 
ended he is quite sure he is the bride; and if he goes to 
a funeral he is dead sure he is the corpse.’ So it is with 
some of our lumber manufacturers. They feel that they are 
the whole thing. But it is not so. 

There were two little girls playing in the park one day, 
and they quarreled. So they sat themselves down on a seat 
to think about it and turned their backs on each other. 
Pretty soon one of them said: ‘Well, if one of us would 
get off of this seat I would have more room.” That is so 
with the manufacturer. If the wholesaler would get out of 
his way he would have more room. 

The conditions which surround the lumber business are not 
the result of yesterday or the day before. Conditions are 
such that they do not change rapidly and they ought not 
change rapidly. One of the most important conditions that 
business men want is that of stability and uniformity, and 
it is only when we have these conditions that we can con- 
duct our business satisfactorily. The wholesaler is the con- 
necting link, if you please, between the manufacturer and 
the trade in general. He is the channel through which our 
business moves. It is he who has established the trade in 
its present condition. The natural way to do business is very 
apt to be an easy way. That is only another way of saying 
that natural bodies move along the lines of least resistance. 
Water will flow downhill itself, and it is only when we at- 
tempt to force water uphiil that it requires force and push. 
And so it is in the lumber business. So long as we follow 
the natural channel things go along correctly, business is 
good and we do not meet very many difficulties. 

The lumber trade has divided itself into four classes. The 
first is that of the manufacturer or producer: the second is 
the wholesaler, or, if you please, the commission man, which 
includes the jobber, who is properly termed the middle man; 
the third division is that of the retailer and large consumer, 
such as the door and sash man etce., and the last and fourth 
is what we term the consumer, the carpenter and builder 
ete. 

These are the natural divisions. I am not prepared to say 
these do not overlap. As a matter of fact they do here and 
there. It is true that a great many wholesalers have been 
compelled, in order to secure a permanent source of supply 


either directly or indirectly, to engage in the manufacturing 
of lumber. On the other hand it is true also that the manu- 
facturers, here and there, have considered it to their ad- 
vantage to distribute all or part of their product. But this 
does not alter the general proposition. 

When the wholesaler goes into the manufacturing business 
he does not cease to be a wholesaler, but simply becomes a 
wholesaler and manufacturer. And when the manufacturer 
distributes his own lumber he does not thereby cease to be a 
manufacturer but becomes a manufacturer and wholesaler. 

With your permission I will read part of my address: 

It goes without saying that the place for the manufacturer 
or producer is at his place of production, and generally 
speaking each manufacturer has only one such place. In or- 
der that he may get the most of his logs with the least 
possible cost it is his business to be on the ground. That 
he may succeed, his best efforts must be given and even 
then his task is not an easy one, and without this close 
personal attention the best results are rarely if ever attained. 
Fully two-thirds of your members are, I believe, manufac- 
turers, and it needs no argument of mine to convince this 
audience that after the manufacturer has done his duty by 
his mill he has little or no time left for anything else. 


Dealers Must Know Customers. 


This personal attention is as true of selling lumber as it 
is of producing it. A man must know his customer, his 
wants, his peculiarities, his methods; in short, he must 
know in a large degree the customer's business in order to 
please him. This the wholesaler can and does do. Things 
go wrong in the selling and delivery of lumber as well as 
in the producing of it. To keep the trade moving requires 
close personal attention. This close attention the manufac- 
turer can not give without in a measure at least neglecting 
his business at the mill or producing point. That some man- 
ufacturers distribute their own product is true, but in order 
to do so to good advantage they become to all intents and 
purposes wholesalers as well as manufacturers; they employ 
salesmen and install a complete outfit that corresponds fully 
with that of any other wholesaler, as already stated. 

It is just as true in the lumber world as anywhere else 
that no one can be in two places at the same time. There- 
fore, when a man, either by himself or by his representative, 
is meeting his customers he ceases to that extent to be ¢ 
manufacturer and becomes a wholesaler. Whether a man or 
a firm wishes to be this is purely a matter of policy, which 
each one must decide for himself. In any event the fact 
remains that the selling of lumber is the function of the 
wholesaler and is as firmly established as that of the manu- 
facturer or retailer. 


Wholesalers Help Small Manufacturers. 


There is another function and a most important one which 
the wholesaler has performed and which we must not over- 
look. In every lumber producing section there are small 
manufacturers who produce comparatively a small amount of 
lumber when each one is considered by himself, but in the 
aggregate the result is very large. These men are good, 
honest, industrious men, but they are men of small capital 
and they find it almost impossible to carry their operations 
without outside help, and in order to keep their operations 
alive, support themselves and their families, they turn to 
someone for assistance. Many wholesalers, in order to secure 
supplies of lumber, make advances to these small manufac- 
turers, depending oftentimes upon nothing but the honesty 
of the men to whom these advances are made, and it is a 
great tribute to the lumber trade in general that it is only 
in the rarest instances that the wholesalers are disappointed 
in their men and lose any part of the money which they 
advance. 

It is no reflection at all upon the small manufacturers that 
they are thus compelled to seek aid and assistance. The 
larger manufacturers do the same thing only in another 
way. They go to their banks and have the banks discount 
notes, the proceeds of which are used to carry their opera- 
tions along during the long time of getting lumber in ship- 
ping condition. We all know these men. We all know how 
hard they work. We all know what difficulties they have to 
overcome, for it is no easy matter, particularly in certain 
sections of our country, such as the mountains of the south, 
to get the logs cut, hauled in many instances several miles 
to the mill, and then hauled in many other instances a great 
number of miles to the railroad tracks. The weather is bad, 
the roads in certain seasons of the year are impassable, and 
even after these difficulties are overcome it is often neces- 
sary for these men to wait days, and weeks, before the rail- 
road companies deliver to them cars on which the lumber 
can be shipped. This advancing of money to the small 
manufacturers by the wholesaler has become a recognized 
function in the trade and is only an added reason why the 
wholesaler is a necessity in our business. 


Ethics of the Trade. 


Up to this time we have considered this matter entirely 
from the viewpoint of policy, but there is, I think, anothe: 
side to it, namely, that of the ethics of the trade, and I do 
not know how better to touch this side than by relating an 
incident that is said to have happened in Connecticut—the 
home of the genuine Yankee. The incident is a story with 
a sequel. 

One hot summer afternoon many years ago the small boys 
of a country village in the beautiful valley of the Connecti- 
cut river were gathered, as boys were wont to do, in the 
country store. There was nothing unusual about the store 
or the boys. The boys were full of fun and innocent mis- 
chief. It so happened that on the counter was a box of 
marbles, dear to the heart of every boy, and while indulging 
in some boyish trick this box of marbles was upset and the 
marbles were scattered on the floor among the boxes, barrels, 
nail kegs ete. 

The proprietor, who was a young man with an eye for 
the main chance, wished to get his marbles again and 
proposed to the boys that they should pick them up, and as 
an inducement promised the boys that he would give each 
boy one-half of all he found. The boys fell to with great 
industry, and shortly all the marbles had been found. The 
proprietor, still, as he thought, with an eye to the main 
chance, quietly locked the front door and put the key in his 
pocket. He then proceeded to take each boy and empty 
out of his pockets every last marble, and without dividing 
at all as he had promised, put each boy out of doors in 
turn, again carefully locking the door. This operation he 
continued until all the marbles were again in the box and 
all the bovs were out of doors, sadder, but wiser. It was 
a sharp trick, but there was a sequel. 


Retributive Justice. 


Twenty-five years passed: The boys had grown to be 
men and the shrewd storekeeper had outgrown the country 
village and had moved to town. He was prosperous and 
rich, but not so rich that he did not crave more money, 
even as he craved more marbles. He had an opportunity 
to increase his wealth byt he needed more ready money 
than he had, so he did what we all do—he went to his 
bank. He laid his case, his needs, and his collateral before 
the cashier; the cashier examined them all, was willing to 
consider the loan, and asked our old friend to call again 
the next day. 

In the meantime the cashier called on a young and rising 
lawyer, who was well known to him. He told the lawyer 
about the man and his application for the loan: he said 
the man was well to do, his project feasible and his col- 
lateral satisfactory, but the loan was a large one and he 
wanted to know something about the man himself. In 
other words, he wanted to know the “moral hazard.” Now. 
it so happened that the young and rising lawyer was one of 
the little boys who had taken part in the marble episode 
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twenty-five years ago, and the whole scene recalled itself 
to him so vividly that he just related it to the bank cashier 
exactly as it had happened, without any comment. The 
cashier listened, and went away, but the next day when our 
old friend came in, he returned him his collateral and de- 
clined to make the loan, because the moral collateral would 
not bear inspection. : 

Gentlemen, I do not vouch for the truth of the story, 
although it was told me as having actually taken place. I 
care not whether it be true or not, the principle is as true 
as the everlasting hills. 

The application is perfectly plain: Our friends, the 
wholesalers, have gone into byways and highways and gath- 
ered up the trade (the marbles, if you please); they have 
brought this trade to the manufacturer and have given it 
to him; even, perhaps, educated him and told him who the 
customer is and perhaps where he lives; in short, have 
educated the manufacturer. The wholesalers not only ex- 
pect, but they are entitled to their fair share of the division 
of the profits (the marbles, if you please), and I firmly 
believe that in the vast majority of cases they are getting 
all they are entitled to. Further, I believe that they are 
getting their part of the division without any trouble, for 
in most cases the manufacturer recognizes the wholesaler as 
his friend and colaborer ; he divides the “marbles” willingly 
and asks the wholesaler to come again. 


Confidence Necessary to Success. 


The foundation of business is confidence in each other and 
fair dealing with each other. Sharp practices may succeed 
occasionally but permanent success has a more lasting foun- 
dation ; it recognizes the claims of other men and is content 
with a fair division of the good things of life; it recognizes 
that there is enough for all and that it does not pay to 
lower the grades. 

Gentlemen, in closing I want again to thank you for the 
privilege which you have given me of talking to you in this 
informal way. I have said little or nothing new, but it is 
not perhaps a waste of time to be reminded of old truths. 
I want to congratulate you upon the splendid work your 
association is doing for the lumber trade and to wish you 
every success and bid you “Godspeed.” 

Mr. Lloyd—I move a vote of thanks be tendered Mr. Hig- 
bie for coming here and talking to us. He is a prominent 
member of the Wholesalers’ Association and we do appre- 
ciate it. 


This was seconded and agreed to by a rising vote. 


President Russe—About 60 percent of our members are 
manufacturers and we believe in having the wholesaler with 
us. (Applause.) 

Mr. Lloyd—Tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock is to be the 
trolley ride for the ladies. ‘They will take the cars at the 
boardwalk and Virginia avenue. There will be special cars. 
Also, the photographer wants to take a picture outside im 
mediately after the meeting. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 
The Chair—A gentleman whom I referred to in my ad- 
dress this morning we have with us, John A Fox, special 
director of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. He 
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has written upon the subject which I believe is the vital 
one of the country today. I believe before we get through 
with it, it will become a matter for political campaigns, 
whether you are for or against it. I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox—Mr. President, it is with a feeling of pride that 
I look out upon a body of men so national, so representative 
and so capable of judging this question and assisting us 
in this great opportunity to bring about such improved con- 
ditions in our waterways system as will relieve the con- 
gestion. 


Mr. Fox’s address was substantially as follows: 


The transportation of forest products has ever been the 
first work of the great natural water courses, and the 
crude log raft perhaps antedates any other mode of trans- 
port; and while today modern methods of logging have 
forced the lumbermen to adopt new measures the water- 
way still plays a most important role in his business. 
In fact, the great inroads in a transportation problem 
made by the railroads during the last half of a century 
have almost relegated the waterways to the lumberman’s 
exclusive use. It is interesting to note from the report 
of the chief of engineers of the United States army re- 
garding the traffic on many of our large inland rivers 
and a large number of those on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coast that more than 50 percent of it is logs, staves and 
lumber. This is especially true on the upper Mississippi 
and on the great Columbia river. 

There are numerous small streams, however, that pene- 
trate the forests which, while generally unknown as navi- 
gable waterways, still serve as a great boon to the lum- 
berman and are well known to him. Many of you have 
had your troubles with some stream held to be navigable 
by the general government and yet wholly unworthy of 
such a name. Some of you have no doubt spent anxious 
hours before the rivers and harbors committee of Con- 
gress at Washington in the interest of some greatly 
needed improvement on a so-called navigable waterway, 
and so I think all of you will welcome the awakening 
interest in waterway improvement and will join heartily 
in the crusade of the National Rivers & Harbors Con- 
gress to bring about a change of policy that will lead 
to large and regular appropriations each year on the 
part of the national government until our great, match- 
less system of waterways shall have been systematically, 


efficiently and comprehensively undertaken and speedily 
pushed to completion. 


Glaring Neglect of Waterways in the Past. 


Unfortunately we have not during the past century 
kept pace in river and harbor development with the great 
progress made by our nation in other directions, and we 
now find ourselves strikingly confronted by this neglect 
in our realization of the present enormous freight con- 
gestion and our inability to regulate freight rates. Had 
the contemplated canals and connected waterways been 
completed as planned in the early decades of the last 
century 150 rivers connecting the great lakes, Atlantic 
ocean and Gulf would have been permanently improved 
and would today be carrying our stagnant freight at a 
saving of five-sixths of what it now costs to ship by 
rail. Of the many waterway projects begun at that early 
date all have been allowed to go into disuse or have 
been acquired by the competing railroads, so that only 
the historic Erie canal, to which the city of New York 
owes its greatness, still remains as a monument to the 
wisdom and foresight of our country’s founders. 

Our railroad development during the last century has, 
on the other hand, been most phenomenal, having in- 
creased from twenty-three miles in 1828 to 223,000 miles 
in 1905, with a ton mileage of 187,000,000,000 tons. To 
the railroads we owe largely our present state of develop- 
ment and prosperity, and in dealing with the neglect 
of our waterways I wish to in no way detract from the 
importance of the railroads. They have cost a little 
over $17,000,000,000 to producer and consumer, to say 
nothing of subsidies, rights of way, and land grants 
voted on the part of municipal, state and general gov- 
ernment. During the same period we have expended 
as a nation upon the improvement of all of our navigable 
water routes and in providing harbors for terminals $523, 
330,232, or about one-thirty-fourth part of what the rail- 
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roads have cost. This has been for both maintenance 
and permanent works on more than 38,000 miles of river, 
3.000 miles of lake and 6,500 miles of sea coast, besides 
144 harbors on the lake and coast ports, while the rail- 
roads have an average of $1,000 per mile each year addi- 
tional for maintenance. 

There has never been, as there should be, a national 
policy of harbor improvement and internal development 
leading to the comprehensive and systematic utilization 
of our natural water facilities. Sporadic appropriations 
have been made for river and harbor improvement that 
have not been sufficient to enable work of a permanent 
character to be undertaken, save in a few instances, 
such as the St. Mary’s locks, the St. Croix river, Eads 
jetties and a few of the great port harbors. 


New Century Begins Era of Waterway Development. 

The time has now arrived when we should look to the 
utilization of these natural facilities to their fullest 
extent as a most important economic factor in our his- 
tory. The wonderful development of our vast resources 
promulgated by the railroads has overwhelmingly surpassed 
their capacity and unless the waterways are made use 
of as means of transport for the gross amounts of bulky 
traffic stagnation an incalculable loss will ensue. 

No more psychological moment than the present could 
present itself for urging the adoption of such a na- 
tional policy, for, besides the absolute inability of the 
railroads to transport the production of the country, 
as demonstrated last year in every part of the United 
States, an added impetus will be given to the movement 
of our products and manufactured goods by the opening 
of the Panama canal. South America gives glowing 
promise of a new market for our surplus and without 
adequate provision in harbor facilities or means of trans- 
portation our magnificent crops will rot in the fields and 
our manufactories will be compelled to close. their 
doors. 

Example of European Countries. 

Moreover, we have the example of foreign countries 
to teach us the wisdom of such a policy. Germany stands 
preéminent among these in point of waterway improve- 
ment. * * * 

Possibilities of Waterway Development. 

It is estimated that at least $500,000,000 can be profit- 
ably expended by our government within the next ten 
years in inland waterway development, to the advan- 
tage of the whole nation. This would afford continuous 
all the year passage of 1,000-ton barges from Fort Ben- 
ton, Mont., 2,600 miles down the Missouri to the Missis- 
sippi river; it would enable Minneapolis, the great flour 
market of the world, to market its product at a cost of 
one-sixth the cost by rail by sending it 2,200 miles by 
water to New Orleans; it would permit an all year route 
of nine feet from Pittsburg for 1,500-ton coal and iron 
shipments at less than one-half of one mill per ton 
per mile. Such an expenditure would enable a connect- 
ing link to be built for the heavy tonnage of the great 
lakes to find its way seaward by the Mississippi river. 
The coal fields of Alabama and Tennessee could supply 
the Atlantic seacoast cities with coal in bulk brought 
by water through the coast canal at all water rates. 
Fifty-six rivers leading inland from the Atlantic coast 
would be provided with slack water navigation that 
would carry our coast line 200 miles into the interior and 
at the same time provide power for manufacturing opera- 
tion. The great Columbia on the Pacific coast, with its 


4,000 miles of water course, would be afforded locks and 
dams that would make it an effective factor in the freight 
congestion of that region as well as a rate regulator. 


A National Problem. 


There should Ye no question as to the national aspect 
of these improvements. There can be no improvement 
made in any one river in any part of the country but 
what its effect will be felt in every other part. The 
farmer in Kansas is directly benefited by the money 
spent on the harbor at Galveston, New Orleans, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York or Boston, because the 
greater the vessel that can carry his grain from port 
the less per bushel it costs him to market it. The New 
England manufacturer of cotton is as much benefited 
by the improvement of the Trinity, the Red, the Arkan- 
sas, the Yazoo or the Chattahoochee river as are the 
people of Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi or Georgia; for 
these rivers, permanently improved, permit of their use 
in moving our cotton at a saving of from $1 to $3 per 
bale. Indeed, who does not derive a benefit from the 
$68,000,000 expended on the great lakes? That amount 
has provided a continuous 1,000-mile route of twenty- 
one feet depth from Duluth on the far side of Lake Su- 
perior to Buffalo at the eastern end of Lake Erie. As 
a result grain, ore, coal, lumber and other commodities 
universally made use of are carried by the great ships on 
that route for eighty-five hundredths of one mill per ton 
per mile, or eleven times cheaper than the cost by rail. 
The tonnage has grown to such an enormous volume 
because of this cheap rate that the present locks at St. 
Mary and the passage at the St. Clair river can scarce- 
ly accommodate it. In 1905 it was 44,270,000 tons and 
last year over 52,000,000, and the amount saved to every 
one who uses wheat, iron, coal, lumber, flax, barley, rye, 
oats or corn was $139,450,500. Nor is this all that such 
an improvement saves the people of the nation. It fixes 
the rail rate on freight from Seattle to New York and 
it causes a low rail rate to be established on all through 
freight north of the Ohio river from the Mississippi river 
to the Atlantic seaboard. The average rail rate in the 
United States is about 7% mills, while the average rate 
in competition with this lake route because of its im- 
provement is only about 4 mills; so that 3% mills per 
ton per mile are saved on the immense railroad ton 
mileage in that manufacturing area. Here then is ‘an 
investment by the nation that is saving to the whole 
people more than $139,000,000 annually on a total outlay 
of $68,009,000. 

Another striking example of a large amount expended 
upon a local river yielding great returns to the entire 
people is that of the Monongahela above Pittsburg. Along 
this route for fifty miles are the great steel producing 
shops of the entire country. It is a logical point for 
assembling iron ore and coal in steel production. The 
coal is brought out from West Virginia, a distance of 
over fifty miles, at a total cost of 4 cents per ton be- 
cause of the present improved condition of the river, per- 
mitting of continuous and efficient navigation. This 
improvement has cost the nation about $6,900,000 in the 
construction of locks and dams and in acquiring prop- 
erty. The rate by rail before navigation by the river 
could be depended on was 44 cents per ton. Last year 
the tonnage had grown to 9,755,769 tons, on which, at the 
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rate of 40 cents per ton, $3,902,307 was saved in the cost 
of manufacturing steel to be supplied to nearly every 
hamlet in the country. These examples should suffice 
to illustrate that this gigantic internal improvement is a 
national work and should be undertaken by the national 
government. 

Traffic Congestion Makes Waterway Development im- 

perative. 

That we have reached a point in our history when 
waterway transportation must be resorted to as a relief 
to our railroad system is obvious from the following 
figures showing the marvelous growth of our products 
as compared with railroad facilities to transport them: 

PROGRESS. 
1880. 1905. 
Pe DHRREE 2ccceccneens $12,180,000,000 $26,.570,000,000 
Farm products 2,212,000,000 6,415,000,000 


Coal, tons Ste eue . 71,000,000 392,000,000 
. & * errr. 3,835,000 25,000,000 
es BD becasoes ee 1,247,000 20,023,000 
BERGTED cc cccccccccescose $668,000,000 $1,226,000,000 
PED ec enacesccccecess 836,000,000 1,744,000,000 


Railroad ton mileage, tons. 79,000,000,000 187,000,000,000 
1895. 

Railroad mileage, miles 180,955 217,350 

In other words, during the last ten years our output in 
freight to be carried has increased 110 percent and our 
facilities for carrying it have increased only 20 percent. 
J. J. Hill estimated that it will require $5,000,000,000 to 
construct and equip sufficient railways to take care of this 
increase, and ten years will not see them completed if work 
is begun at once. Now a 1,000-ton barge will carry as 
much as an average train of cars, and can be moved at 
about one-tenth the cost on eight feet of water. There are 
38,000 miles of such water route that can be made to fur- 
nish eight feet by canalization and improvement, and in the 
smallest of these ten barges can pass abreast, equivalent 
to a 10-track road. As to rapidity, through barge lines 
operated by trolley in France and Germany travel much 
faster than twenty-two. miles in twenty-four hours, which 
is the average rate of speed made by freight trains in the 
United States as given by masters like Stuyvesant Fish, 
J. J. Hill and others. 

These water routes need not compete with the railroads, 
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but will relieve them of such bulky commodities as grain, 
cotton, lumber, iron ore, coal, brick, lime, stone and other 
raw materials, leaving to them the high class manufactured 
articles and perishable goods for rapid transit. 

Water Routes as Rate Regulators. 

They will, however, tend to adjust rail rates more satis- 
factorily by natural laws of competition than the ablest 
and wisest interstate commission can ever hope to do, 
because once permanent water routes are established they 
require nothing for maintenance and are open to every one 
as the very cheapest means of transport. 

The following table of rates by rail and water may prove 
instructive along this line: 

RATE BY WATER PER TON MILE. 

Mills. 
On the great lakes, United States...........0.0000 85 
Om the Oblo river, United States... 0. ccccsccccccns -76 
On the Mississippi, United States.........c..ccccees 00 
On the Voige, Russie, BUrope. . 2... cccccscvccecvee 1D 


HOSS et et 
~ 
a 


On the Oder, Germany, Europe..........secccecee DO 

Om THO TS; GOPMART, TOPOS: ooo a6 ce wecwascswes 50 

On the Rhine, Germany, Europe.............0eeeee8 1.80 
AVERAGE RATE BY RAIL PER TON MILE. 

ae UA RR Ca oii. as. 6s As oes 04a aees CERES 7.60 

EEO eC Re Oe ee 11.70 


It shows that tonnage may be carried by water at about 
one-sixth of the cost of carrying it by rail. If we apply 
this difference to the railroad ton mileage of 1905—187,- 
000,000,000 tons at 6.30 mills—we find that the enormous 
sum of $1,178,100,000 would have been saved to producer 
and consumer if all of it had been moved by water. But 
as this is hardly possible we may concede that with ample 
waterways one-tenth could be carried by water routes at a 
saving of more than one hundred millions to the nation 
every year. 

From an Investment Standpoint. 

As to whether or not we can stand the expenditure of 
such large sums of money on national improvement note the 
following from Mr. James E. Ransdell's speech before the 
last Congress: 

“During the five years just ending June 30, 1907, our 
total expenditures for all purposes of government have 
averaged $806,925,839.59 per year.’ The following is a 
comparative list of some of the larger amounts spent: 

APPROPRIATED FOR. Average Appropriations. 


PORSIONS BUMURNY 2.62 occccccecicicwscaeeeess see igeee 
PORTE GOMMBT oc ccc ec ce eceaceseseescees 98,039,942 
ee SS ETS SOLERO OT TCT 80,509,481 


Rivers and 
Fortifications 


harbors 23,425,121 
sas aR ae Sante 971i alc Sn Sl BT 6,761,489 


Now rivers and harbors have received about 3 percent 
to enhance their value and add to our customs receipts, 
and yet our revenue from that source of investment 


amounted in 1905 to $261,798,857. It seems that a wiser 
business policy would dictate that more of our revenues be 
turned to such earning investment, and a little less to the 
dead loss account. 

The Inland Waterway Commission. 

President Roosevelt has taken a wise step in the right 
direction in his recent appointment of the Inland Water- 
way Commission. It will devolve upon these eminent gen- 
tlemen to formulate a plan for the complete and systematic 
improvement of the nation’s natural. highways of com- 
merce so that they may be made immediate and efficient 
earriers of freight. It is a vast problem which deals with 
flood regulation and slack water navigation, with water 
conservancy and electromotive power, perhaps even with 
drainage and irrigation; and we shall await the result of 
their labors with no little interest. In the meantime every 
aid possible should be given to the National Rivers & Har- 
bors Congress in their efforts to enlighten the general pub- 
lic to the advantage of waterway development and to arouse 
sentiment throughout the country in favor of large and 
regular amounts being set aside annually for such improve- 
ments. 

The address was received with applause. 

Mr. Fox—-I would recommend that strong resolutions be 
passed and a committee appointed to attend the coming con- 
gress. I hope you will help the men who will be present 
from every state in the Union so a cry will go up that will 
reverberate backward and forward between the Pacific and 
the Atlantic, so the halls of Congress may resound until 
every man has pledged himself to rectify and regulate and 
systematically improve these American systems of matchless 
waterways in this great country. (Long applause.) 

The convention here adjourned until 9:30 o’clock 
a. m. tomorrow, Friday, May 24. 


Second Day—Morning Session. 


The convention was called to order by President 
Russe at 11 o’elock a. m. 


. A. Nolan—I want to offer a resolution on the subject 
of Mr. Fox’s able address of yesterday. I am satisfied the 
members of this association agree with every word he said. 
We are alk in sympathy with the movement for improved 
waterways in the United States. I have a set of resolutions 
I would like to introduce at this time, if, in your judgment, 
it be pertinent. 

The Resolutions. 

“Wuereas, The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
is directly concerned with matters of transportation, and 
as an organization is a factor in solving economic ques- 
tions; and 

“WHEREAS, The abnormally congested conditions of traffic 
during the last year have served to demonstrate that the 
railroads of the country are of themselves not wholly ade- 
quate to cope with the situation; and 

“WHEREAS, The opening of the Panama canal, the rapid 
development of our western states and the promise of 
increased commercial relations with the South American 
countries will tend to aggravate such a condition in the 
near future if not now wisely provided for; and 

“WHEREAS, The great natural waterways of this country, 
reaching more than forty states and aggregating more than 
38,000 miles, will, if properly improved and developed, serve 
not only to relieve this congestion, but also be the means 
of effective railroad rate regulation; and 

“WHEREAS, The National Rivers & Harbors Congress is 
now striving to bring about such a change of policy and will 
lead to the systematic and efficient development of these 
waterways; therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion assembled in convention this 24th day of May, 1907, 
that we heartily commend the timely and efficient work of 
this association and pledge it our aid in the crusade of 
publicity now being carried on to bring about a wholesome, 
comprehensive and systematic improvement of these natural 
highways and that we join them in their plea for large 
and regular appropriations on the part of the national gov- 
ernment to the end that the immediate and efficient devel- 
opment of our worthy rivers and harbors may be brought 
about. Be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
Iion. Theodore Roosevelt, president of the United States, 
- and to Hon. Joseph EB. Ransdell, president of the National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress, and to every member of the 
senate and house of representatives of. Congress.” 


Mr. Nolan moved that the resolution as read be 
adopted, which was seconded and agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORTS. 


The next order of business was the report of the com- 
mittee on officers’ reports. 

Sam E. Barr, chairman of the committee, presented 
the following: 


Gentlemen—yYour committee on officers’ reports have care- 
fully considered the president's address and the report of 
your secretary in detail. These papers are well worthy of 
the most particular attention of the membership and your 
committee recommends them to every member for careful 
consideration. In an association of this character such re- 
ports are practically the only means of giving to the 
members a statement of the work accomplished and of the 
developments contemplated. For this reason, and in view 
of the fact that the officers have given their time and have 
labored hard for the welfare of the organization, it is 
certainly incumbent upon every member of this association 
to give these reports the proper consideration that is due. 

We, the committee, recommend that the association adopt 
the suggestion of the president in regard to the suspension 
of the Buffalo resolution, and opening the way to a con- 
servative revision of the inspection rules of the association 
at this meeting. 

We further recommend that the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer be adopted as set forth. 

Sam E. Barr, 
rEORGE W. STONEMAN, 
D. F. CLarK, 

Committee on officers’ reports. 


Earl Palmer’s Views. 


Earl Palmer—I move the adoption of that report. 

I believe that in the adoption of that report we will have 
reached a crisis moment in our deliberations, and not only 
a crisis moment in this meeting but, also, a moment of 
vital importance in the history of this association. Upon 
other occasions this association has been called upon to 
pass similar action and the good judgment and loyalty of 
the membership has always been of sufficient caliber to 
enable us to pass this dangerous point not only in safety but 
in triumph. ' 

I am here today as the spokesman for an absent constit- 
uency. I am representing the saw mill men of this country, 
the men from the foothills of the mountains of Tennessee 
and Virginia, from Mississippi, the men of Indiana and 
Ohio and the men who are producing hardwood lumber from 
Michigan and Wisconsin. ‘To these men I made a public 
promise that I would attend this meeting and here upon 
the floor—not on the stage, gentlemen—would advocate the 
suspension of the Buffalo resolution and a reasonable revi- 
sion of the rules. I am here today to redeem that promise. 
In the past I have not been tardy in my defense of the 
wholesaler, who, from his lofty location in some multistory 
building, has overlooked the entire hardwood trade. But, 
gentlemen, I am here today to urge upon you the necessity 
for considering the saw mill man. 

The Beginning of Things. 

It is well sometimes to go back to the genesis of things. 
I want to tell you you will find in the saw mill man the 
beginning of all that has to do with the lumber business, 
including the city offices, the city yards and this association 
as well. And for that reason, gentlemen, the saw mill man 
enters in as a factor in this question. The demand for this 
revision is not the growth of a day. It has been the 
growth of many months. At the semiannual meeting of this 
association, held in Cincinnati last summer, it was my 
privilege to introduce a motion paving the way for a revi- 
sion of the rules at this meeting, but owing to the fact that 
a majority of the members present had not yet heard the 
rumbling the motion was lost. Today, gentlemen, that 
rumbling has become a ground swell. 

It is going to be hard to tell just what would happen 
among our manufacturing members if this resolution fails 
to pass—the resolution to suspend the Buffalo resolution. 
I am not here to make any personal threats. It does not 
make any difference whether the Buffalo resolution is sus- 
pended or not, whether this association takes the right 
action or the wrong action, I am with this association 
always. [Applause.] The primal reason for our apparent 
inconsistency in saying that we would do a thing and then 
do something slightly different from that thing, is due to 
the changed conditions which exist in the manufacture of 
hardwood lumber as between the present and what it was 
at the Buffalo meeting. ‘These conditions are pronounced 
and are apparent to everyone who is thoroughly posted on 
the manufacture of lumber. 

Advances in Lumber. 

The price of lumber has advanced since that time 25 to 
50 percent; the cost of production of lumber has advanced 
fully 30 percent; the cost of stumpage has advanced 100 
percent. But another point and the vital point is that the 
quality of lumber is deteriorating and it is impossible to 
produce from logs that can be secured at the present time 
some of the grades contemplated by our present rules. That 
is one reason why we are consistent in our seeming incon- 
sistency in this matter. Another reason is, there is an 
earnest desire on the part of all truehearted lumbermen to 
get down to a universal basis of inspection. I have always 
argued and will argue, and am willing to contest the point 
with any gentleman at any time and place, that we have 
practically universal inspection, and that is National inspec- 
tion. [Applause.] 

You can go into any market in this whole country where 
lumber is consumed and you can talk about National inspec- 
tion and the buyer will listen to you and listen understand- 
ingly because he knows just exactly what it means. It is a 
fair and square inspection and it is an inspection that is as 
universal as Christianity, at least. 

Suspension of the Buffalo Resolution. 

It has been argued, and may possibly be argued again, 
that in the suspension of the Buffalo resolution we are 
breaking a contract. But, gentlemen, let us see whether 
there is any contract or not. Two of the principal elements 
of a contract are parties and consideration. You can not 
have a contract without having at least two parties, and no 
eontract is valid unless there is a consideration. Now, who 
are the parties to this Buffalo contract, if you are going 
to call it a contract? We will admit that the National 
association is one party to that, but who is the other party 
and with whom did we contract? Where is the other party 
to the contract? Then, again, what was the consideration? 
Did anybody promise to pay this association anything to do 
anything or not to do anything? If we passed the rules 
that were adopted at the Buffalo meeting and placed them 
in full force and effect for three years what was the con- 
sideration ? 

Gentlemen, there was not any consideration. Nobody has 
paid us anything. The result of the thing is there was not 
any contract. There were two elements of a contract lack- 
ing. It was simply our association getting together and we 
agreed among ourselves, among our membership, that we 
would adopt these rules and that we would maintain them 
for a period of three years. Now, there is nothing under 
the shining canopy of heaven to prevent this association 
from getting together and shortening the period, if it ap- 
pears to be desirable for the members of this association to 
do that thing. [Applause.] 


A Business Proposition. 


There is no inconsistency about it, gentlemen. It is a 
business proposition. A good many of you have made your 
plans and set your pace for a year or two years. Some con- 


tingency comes along and changes your plans, changes them 
entirely. Your office force or partner does not get up and say 
to you: “We are breaking a contract. You have made a 
contract.” You are going to do that thing. You had 
probably put it in a letter you were going to do that thing, 
but there is no consideration and no other party and you 
did not break any contract. You were reasonable. Why 
were you reasonable? Simply because it was the thing to 
do. That is why you were reasonable. It is the thing 
to do today, and that is why the association should be 
reasonable. [Applause.] 


Time for Action. 


Now, gentlemen, it is to the interest of every man at this 
meeting who has the interest of this association at heart 
to participate in the process of letting down the bars. It is 
the proper time for action. You can go with the current 


today. You can steer the ship from the rocks of radicalism 
today. Wait one year and defer action until the time has 
expired, and what will be the result? If action is not 


taken the manufacturers are going to come in here and 
demand revision as a right. They have 60 percent of the 
membership and they are pretty near going to dictate what 
that revision will be, provided we have a single manufac- 
turer left in the association. [Applause.] 


The Need of Harmony. 

Again, let me issue a note of warning to the wholesaler, 
who may, possibly, in numbers dominate this meeting. Do 
not insert a wedge between yourselves and the manufactur- 
ers at this time. It is not the proper time, gentlemen. It 
is not a good time to do it. The manufacturers are as 
necessary to you as you are to the manufacturers and 
you want to work with them. You want to develop the 
spirit of unity that has been growing through the efforts of 
this association, the only association that is promoting 
any harmony in the lumber trade today. [Applause.] You 
want to meet it half way. This is the time to do it. It 
must be done today if it be done. 

Some people may say I have a selfish interest in this 
thing simply because I happen to be a manufacturer. Gen- 
tlemen, that is not true. I am not considering personal 
interest in this matter whatever. The only interest I 
have in this question is the interest of the association, the 
interest of the entire hdrdwood trade. I do not want to 
see this association destroyed. I believe this association is 
the only common ground where the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler can meet in a spirit of perfect fellowship. There 
is no other. And we do not want to have that ground cut 
out from under the feet of either the manufacturer or the 
wholesaler. You want to preserve the association, gentle- 
men. You want to do it above all things, because it is the 
one vital force that is doing something in this country 
for the hardwood trade. I do not know of any other. 
[ Applause. ] 

Loyalty to the Association. 

Let us take this matter up in a spirit of brotherhood, in 
a spirit of unity. Let us not make any personal matter of 
this thing. Because we have somebody that does not want 
the rules revised at this meeting, do not let us take our spite 
out on the association. But stand by the association. Say 
to the association, you can make the rules what you please 
when the question of rules comes up. If this resolution 
comes up, you will not find me talking about any rules. I 
do not know much about rules—I do not know much about 
them. I know that any rules this association will adopt 
are good enough rules for me. I am going to stand by them. 
[Applause.] Whether poplar shall be stx inches wide or 
seven inches, grade first or second, that does not make 
much difference and will not break up the association. But 
I do know that if you take arbitrary action it is going to 
have a ruinous effect upon this association and the associa- 
tion is the thing I am working for, and I want to see it 
saved because it is worth saving. [Applause.] 


Resumption of Proceedings. 


Mr. Gunther—Let me call your attention to the fact that 
a motion is before this convention and a vote has not been 
taken. After you have done that, Mr. President, I would 
like to make a suggestion. I would suggest that no speaker 
shall talk more than ten minutes and shall not have the 
floor more than twice. I make this suggestion because we 
are about to enter into a very important discussion. Every- 
body who wants to ventilate his views should have the 
opportunity. But if you make the opportunity to speak 
unlimited I fear we shall not proceed as rapidly as we 
should. 

Mr. Scatcherd—What is before the convention? 

President Russe—The report of the committee on officers’ 
reports. 

Mr. Wall—I want to know what that means. Does it 
mean the officers’ suggestions have been acted upon and 
the Buffalo resolution is rescinded if that motion be car- 
ried? What is your ruling upon that, Mr. President? 

Mr. Scatcherd—I move to amend, that the report be laid 
upon the table. I do not want to be tied up by that kind 
of a report. I want a chance to express myself. 

Mr. Diggins—It appears to me that this is an opportune 
time. There is a question before the house. 

President Russe—The motion was to adopt the report, 
and Mr. Palmer’s remarks were in favor of adoption. The 
— to adopt the report of the committee is before the 
ouse. 





The Buffalo Agreement. 

Mr. Scatcherd—Up to the present time there has been no 
succinct expression of criticism relating to the Buffalo 
agreement. There is the idea that we should suspend but 
no specific reason why. If you adopt that there is nothing 
to show what will follow. It may be chaos for the next 
year. Let us have the reason why. 

President Russe—If this report be adopted my ruling 
will be that the Buffalo resolution shall be suspended. I 
do not see why we can not thresh the question out right 
now. 

Mr. Scatcherd—Because there is no reason at the present 
time why the Buffalo resolution should be suspended, except 
the report of the committee indorsing the report you made. 
In your address you gave no specific reason why the resolu- 
tion should be suspended. Before we suspend that agree- 
ment we should have a reason and a good reason for break- 
ing faith with a three-year contract. Before we do it we 
should have some reason. I may be in accord with it when 
I hear the reason. 

C. A. Schenck—It seems to me, as the Buffalo resolution 
was made for a purpose, that purpose having been accom- 
plished we can suspend it. The purpose was to give sta- 
bility. If in eighteen months we have secured that stability 
what is the use of carrying along the foundation for three 
years without putting on the top? That seems to me the 
first purpose of the Buffalo resolution—stability. The sec- 
ond purpose was to increase,our membership. Our member- 
ship has increased wonderfully since that time, and the 
second purpose has been subserved. Another specific reason 
why we should suspend the Buffalo resolution is—and Mr. 
Palmer has iold it better than I can—conditions have 
changed. Gentlemen, good logs are getting scarce. Another 
reason is, the desire deep in the heart of every hardwood 
lumberman is to get uniform inspection. If uniform inspec- 
tion can be reached it ought to be reached. [Applause.] 


Rules Carried Out. 


Mr. Scatcherd—The gentleman who has just addressed you 
has told the truth. The fundamental part of the success 


of universal inspection rules of this organization has been 
that they have been lived up to. 


If a mistake was made 
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it was made in adopting the Buffalo resolution for three 
years. We have lived two years under that resolution, and 
1 say he tells the truth when he says in two years we 
accomplished the fact of increasing our membership and 
made our rules possible and established the fact that we 
meant what we said. Yet, on the very threshold of carry- 
ing out that agreement why transgress the rules of honor 
and of personal contract? 

Mr. latmer said in his address yesterday—led up to it 
beautifully—that the duty of the membership of this asso- 
ciation is to live up to the honor of the membership of 
this association and carry it Gut, notwithstanding it might 
be against his pocket. The fact that this resolution was 
passed was sent out to the world at large, not only America 
but abroad; the first time in the history of this country 
you established the fact that a man in London could write 
you, knowing full well that within the next year he could 
get what he ordered. 

I, personally, have a contract, based on these rules, which 
does not expire until October 1, 1909, which is a year 
beyond the limit of this agreement. And I have to live up 
to it. I can not go to these men and say the trees are 
getting poor. Our friends want us to legislate to make good 
trees. The trees were here long before we were born. Do 
not let us stultify ourselves, being honorable men, simply 
because the manufacturer—-and, who is he?—he isn’t any 
better than we are and we are no better than he is; he 
buys the trees and so do you and so do I. We get the best 
we can. Sut when you sign a contract between yourselves 
and your fellow men you have to live up to it. If you do 
not your end is sure and absolutely certain. 


The Inspection Rules. 


I say the thing that binds this association and is the 
basis of the whole thing is the inspection rules. They 
have accomplished a purpose I never believed was possible, 
and I hate to see the whole thing shattered simply because 
of not carrying out an agreement for a paltry ten or twelve 
months. That is why I want this laid on the table. There 
may be some specific reason. No official suggests whether 
inspection of oak or poplar should be changed. And if 
nothing of that kind is suggested, why suspend? Bring 
the reasons, and if the reasons are potent, which I do not 
believe they can be, then we can discuss suspension. 

Mr. Kelsey—I want to reply in part to Mr. Palmer that 
there is no second party to the obligation; that I consider 
the public as a second party. We took the public into our 
confidence and the public is really the second party. The 
promise to make no change for three years was an obliga- 
tion to the public which should be considered, honor being 
the consideration. We want stability, we want to get some- 
thing that the public can rely upon. So far as I know, on 
the part of the wholesalers, they took special pains to get 
the rules before the public. We insist on our salesmen 
carrying a copy of these rules, as well as ourselves. 


Reasons for Change in Rules. 


A primary reason for a change in the rules is that the 
manufacturers are going to receive more for their product. 
Then there is another point to be considered and that is 
the matter of odd lengths. The gain does not average more 
than 1% percent, which they claimed would be a gain of the 
consumer, but at the same time you have the rule that 
requires the consumer and wholesaler to take lumber that 
may have splits in either end or each end not to exceed the 
width of the board. When such boards are put to the 
bench they must necessarily be trimmed off and the loss 
would be from 5 percent to 8 percent. 

Then taking the matter of width; these boards are taken 
out in a state of dryness, and some time between the time 
the boards leave the mill and reach the bench there is 
bound to be a shrinkage. Using 11-inch boards, for 
illustration, where the purchaser has paid for 12 feet, it 
would invariably result in having to use about 11 feet, 
which means a loss of 8 percent. And the same feature 
holds good in reference to asking the wholesaler or con- 
sumer to purchase lumber that is good on one face but with 
serious defects on the other. There is bound to be a depre- 
ciation. If this change is insisted upon to be fair to the 
wholesalers lumber should remain in the yard one year 
drying. 

Classification of Lumber. 


Referring to classification of lumber, which we have 
already adopted, it seems to me it answers every purpose. 
It has made it possible for us to hold our ground between 
each other. It also made it easy for the purchaser to select 
about what he wanted. In place of changing the rules the 
manufacturers should get together and increase their prices, 
which would eliminate any desire to change the rules. They 
would accomplish the same object. Hold together, gentle- 
men, and agree upon something that will be stable, for it 
is not only an annoyance but a great detriment to the 
trade as a whole to have constant changes in the rules. 

Mr. Gunther—Perhaps Mr. Scatcherd will accept an 
amendment to lay on the table until this afternoon. 

Mr. Scatcherd—I am willing to accept any suggestion 
that will bring about a fair discussion of this matter. Up 
to this time, neither in a written address nor a verbal 
expression on this floor, has there been a succinct statement 
why we should rescind the Buffalo resolution. No gentle- 
man has given me any reason for a specific change. That is 
what I contend for. Do not throw down the bars till you 
know ‘what you are going to do. Bring the reasons before 
us, and I will be ready to accept suggestions, if they are 
good ones. When there is a good reason I am perfectly 
willing to consider it. I want something to consider and 
not simply certain changes should be made without any 
statement as to why such changes should be made. I will 
accept the amendment -that this be laid on the table until 
8 o’clock this afternoon, when it shall be the first order 
of business. 











Immediate Action Wanted. 

Mr. Palmer—I cannot understand why Mr. Scatcherd pre- 
fers to sit in absolute darkness until 3 o'clock this after- 
noon. If he is seeking light he ought to have it. Why not 
let this discussion take place now. ‘The members are here 
now and we don't know whether they will be here this 
afternoon. When I want light I turn it on immediately. 
I don’t wait for three or four hours. There is not a man 
in this house who can claim this matter has been sprung 
on him. Every member has had several letters that there 
would be important changes cons dered at this meeting. Why 
defer it until 3 o’clock? ‘There is the election this afternoon, 
If we do take down the bars and suspend the Buffalo reso- 
lution—which we are going to do—then comes revision of 
the rules. It is going to take a long time. We are here 
now and let's work at it now. 

Mr. Andridge—It seems to me unwise to pass a motion to 
lay on the table. We are not now discussing a change in 
the rules but we are discussing the question whether we 
will discuss a change in the rules. Whether we will sus- 
pend the Buffalo resolution simply opens the way. If it is 
unwise for this association to change any rules at the 
present time I feel sure the good sense of the gentlemen 
present will see the rules are not changed. If wise for all 
of us that the rules be changed I feel sure the rules will 
be changed. Why not open the door so that we can intel- 
ligently discuss whether or not it is wise to change the 
rules? Therefore, it seems to me the question before us 
is this—shall we open the door for a discussion leading up to 
a possible change of the rules? I do not know anything 
about changing the rules. I would prefer to leave that with 
a good and sufficient committee. They can talk it over 
better than we can. 


The Most Desirable Rules. 


How can we get together? By having uniform inspection 
rules that will be good everywhere. I would rather have a 
single set of rules, and a single set of intelligent inspectors 
to interpret these rules, than to have two sets. So would 
you all. It is a business proposition. You sell according to 
the rules which will give you the most easy kind of grade 
and you buy according to the rules giving you the highest 
quality of lumber. Why not have one set that will meet 
the wants of the manufacturers and the wants of the 
wholesalers as well as the consumer, and then we will all 
be on a par, an equal basis, and have a certain set of rules 
for everybody in the association. I believe the association 
will establish the wisest rules possible. It seems to me we 
should point the way, and if anybody can suggest a better 
combination of rules than we have, let’s have them. 


Reason for Suspension. 


Mr. Pritchard—I want to answer the question asked by 
Mr. Scatcherd. The reason for asking for a suspension of 
the rules is to give the inspection rules committee an oppor- 
tunity to present their report. According to the Buffalo 
resolution we have not any right to present any report for 
your consideration. That is the purpose of this motion, to 
adopt the report suspending the Buffalo resolution. 

Mr. Scatcherd—I want to be understood in this matter. 
I do not want to shut off discussion on changing the rules 
of inspection but I do believe we should go at it in the 
right way. The rules committee has a right to make us 
a report at any time because it is a part of us. But let us 
have the reasons why we will suspend the resolutions. That 
is all I contend for. I want specific reasons for the changes 
we should adopt. If they are right we should adopt them, 
if they are not we should not adopt them. Do not begin 
consideration by breaking faith with the trade at large. 


The President’s Holding. 


President Russe—I would certainly rule that a discussion 
of a change in the rules is out of order until the Buffalo 
agreement is suspended. We agreed at Buffalo, by passing 
a resolution, that we would not change the rules for three 
years. And if a discussion should come up about changing 
the rules when we have agreed not to change them that 
would certainly be a waste of our time, and I would rule 
it out of order. 

Mr. Scatcherd—You put yourself on record as to what 
you are going to do, and I want to change that. You say 
to me “why?” You would not change it until I told you 
why, would you? That is all I ask. I want to know the 
reason why. 

Mr. Babcock—When is the exact termination of the Buf- 
falo resolution ? 

President Russe—December, 1908—eighteen months from 
now. 

Mr. Babcock—He is a wise man who changes his mind. 
The fact whether the resolution can be or will be suspended 
does not mean any radical changes of the inspection rules 
will follow. I agree that you will have to suspend the 
resolution if you want to make any changes. The men 
here advocating a change undoubtedly are backing and sup- 
porting this association. The same men ought to have and 
will have something to do with the new rules. Let them 
make such rules that we can back up in the same spirit 
that we back the association in all its work. [Applause.] 


Committee Report Adopted. 


Mr. Gunther—There is no intention on my part to retard 
the progress of this convention. I simply thought that in 
order to satisfy Mr. Scatcherd that it is the universal 
opinion the contract should be shortened it should be laid 
on the table until 3 o’clock and we could discuss it this 
afternoon. 

The question being on the amendment to lay the report 
of the committee on officers’ reports on the table until 3 
o’clock, was duly seconded, but was not agreed to. 

The question recurring on the original motion to adopt 
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the report of the committee, which was duly seconded, was 
agreed to. [Applause.] 


Printed Copies of Resolutions. 


Mr. Fathauer—Some time ago the secretary, under in- 
structions of the board of directors, mailed a letter to you, 
which you, no doubt, have all received, asking you for sug 
gestions pertaining to the present rules of inspection, so as 
to enable the committee to present its report in case the 
Buffalo resolution was suspended, which you have already 
done. I wish to state to you that each and every communi- 
cation, whether from an individual or a collective body, 
received due and full consideration. Before the committee 
reports I would ask that printed copies of the report be 
distributed. 


Printed copies of the report of the inspection rules 
committee were here distributed. 


Mr. Palmer—I want to make a suggestion, to avoid any 
suspicion that this is a cut and dried program to be shoved 
through without giving the members a full opportunity to 
know just exactly what we are going to vote upon, that 
further discussion of a change of rules be deferred until 2 
o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Gunther—That was my amendment in the first plage 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Palmer’s motion (given as a suggestion) being 
duly seconded, was agreed to. 


Mr. Fathauer—When we revised our report we found there 
were a few errors. We have a supplement which we will 
read in connection with the printed report which has been 
distributed. 


Mr. Fathaner here read the printed report and sup 
plemental changes in connection therewith. 


_ Mr. Fathauer—The committee also recommends the adop 
tion of these rules to go into effect December 1 of this 
year. 

Lumbermen to Talk of Trusts. 


President Russe—J. M. Woods has something he would 
like to bring before you. 

M. Woods—I haven't any motion to make, only a sug 
gestion to offer. I want to call your attention to the follow 
ing, and if the convention thinks it wise it can take action. 
This appeared in this morning’s Philadelphia paper: 

ATLANTIC City, May 23.—Facts as to the high price 

of lumber and the trust’s domination of prices will be 
taken up by the American Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion at its annual convention, which will open on the 
steel pier tomorrow. The convention opened with a 
smoker at the Hotel Rudolf tonight. Several hundred 
lumbermen arrived this morning. 


A Gross Refiection. 

In the press of this country there is more or less said 
about this trust. One of the papers of Boston has had a 
great many cartoons representing the trust as a rotund 
individual, and calling attention to the fact that the high 
price of lumber is due to this trust. A short time ago I 
wrote the editor of that paper and said: “Put up or shut 
up.” I asked him to name the time and place where this 
trust was organized, who belonged to it, who were its offi 
cers and where its headquarters were. I said I considered it 
an insult to the business interests of the commonwealths of 
the country that this thing should go broadcast. A lie 
travels a great deal faster than the truth. 

It seems to me that we who have helped develop this 
country, some of us having served on the fields of battle 
on southern soil, patriotic, highminded citizens, conducting 
an honorable business and not making much money either, 
should cause to go broadcast a fitting reply, so that we wiil 
stand before the country as we ought to, highminded, hon- 
orable men, doing that which is for the best interests of the 
whole country. 

Mr. Palmer—lI move that Mr. Woods be delegated to write 
a reply, have it incorporated in our report, and to send it 
to any paper that he desires to have it printed in, having the 
full backing of this association in anything he may. write. 

This motion was seconded and agreed to. 


President Russe—I know Mr. Woods will assume that 
duty and do it justice. 
The convention here adjourned until 2 o’elock p. m. 


Second Day—Afternoon Session. 


The convention was called to order by President 
Russe at 3 o’clock p. m. 

President Russe—We deferred discussion on the report of 
the inspection rules committee, to be taken up at this time. 

Mr. Gunther moved that the report be adopted as a 
whole, which was seconded. 

Mr. Barksdale moved to amend, that no member be 
allowed the floor more than ten minutes and only 
twice, which was seconded and agreed to. The ques 
tion recurring on the adoption of the report as a whok 

Mr. Scatcherd—When does it become operative? 

President Russe—December 1. 

Mr. Scatcherd—Which year ? 

President Russe—1907. 

Mr. Scatcherd—As I remember, a committee was sent by 
your association—I say it providedly, advisedly, too—to 
consult with the New York members of the trade, and sought 
to have them coédperate with us in that we might extend the 
influence of this association. You invited them to join us 
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in what we thought was the right basis on a three-year 
contract. You did not tell these gentlemen, that committee 
did not, and I say it advisedly, that you proposed to change 
the rules when you asked them to codperate with us, in this 
convention today. They are here and as a matter of cour- 
tesy, before we take a vote, I would like to have Mr. White, 
who represents that committee, tell us his position so far 
as he represents the New York Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Mr. Palmer—lIn the first place, I want to resent the impu- 
tation by the gentleman who last spoke that this is any one 
man’s association. This is not your association, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This is our association. 

President Russe—None of us took him seriously. 


Change of Rules Expected. 

Mr. Palmer—As .to the conference in New York, I want 
to tell the members of this association that the basis of our 
understanding there in New York, if any understanding ex- 
isted whatever, was that the rules of this association were 
going to be changed at this meeting. 

Richard White, president Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association—I was at the conference held in New 
York city, and the result of the negotiations was that we 
offered certain suggestions, slight changes. I am not here 
today possessed of full information as to what the changes 
are, nor am I here to throw anything in the way which will 
conflict, but I do say that all the work that we have done 
up to this point would have been done for nothing so far 
as any immediate action toward adoption of these rules 
providing changes is concerned. At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association resolutions were adopted providing that 
the changes suggested at New York be accepted here, and 
the directors recommended to the constituent associations 
their adoption for hardwood inspection. It was understood 
there would be no changes. 


The Baltimore Resolutions. 


Mr. Price here read certain action of the Baltimore 
members relative to rescinding the Buffalo resolution 
and changing inspection rules. 

Frank W. Vetter, on behalf of the Hardwood Lum- 
ber Exchange of Buffalo, presented the following: 


BuFFALo, N. Y., May 18, 1907. 
At a regular meeting of the Hardwood Lumber 
Exchange, of Buffalo, N. Y., Saturday, May 18, 1907, 
the following preamble and resolution was adopted: 
WHEREAS, ‘There has been some discussion in the 
lumber press and otherwise that the Buffalo resolution 
not to change the grading rules of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association for three years from De- 
cember 1, 1905, be modified or rescinded. Therefore, 
be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the members of the 
Hardwood Lumber Exchange of Buffalo that said reso- 
lution be not rescinded or modified in any way, but 
shall stand as adopted at the Buffalo meeting, May 
18 and 19, 1905. 
G. ELvtiAs, President. 
FRANK A. Beyer, Secretary. 


In Favor of Rescinding. 


J. S. Trainer—We had an attendance of 75 percent of 
the members of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange, 
which I have the honor to represent as president, and there 
was a unanimous expression of opinion that it would be 
justifiable that the resolution be rescinded and we were 
all in favor of the indorsement of the work of Mr. Fathauer 
and the inspection rules committee; that it would be ac- 
ceptable to the entire trade, the manufacturers, wholesalers 
and consumers. 

Cc. F. Liebke—The general in the field has his plans laid 
and if conditions come along which warrant it the plans 
are changed. Conditions have changed with us and, there- 
fore, I think we ought to change our rules. I think the 
rules the committee made are liberal indeed. 


Conflicting Factions. 


Mr. Litchfield—It is evident that there are two different 
factions in this association—one made up of the manufac- 
turers and the other of those who buy lumber. It is 
acknowledged on the floor by members they buy lumber on 
one inspection and sell it on another. [Laughter.] And 
whenever it is possible they sell it on lower grade. The 
reason for having changes made is this: When it is pos- 
sible to adopt rules for all members to abide by, then we 
will have rules understandingly. I believe that we should 
have an inspection that the members will abide by. It is 
evident the buyers of lumber want the most liberal inspec- 
tion. They are honest in their opinion that this resolution 
should stand. It is not right that one part of the industry 
should manufacture lumber and sell it under certain inspec- 
tion, and another part be obliged to se]! lumber under some 
other inspection. The time has come when we should get 
together and make rules of inspection that we will live 
under. I believe if we change these rules it will help our 
association to stand together. But if one side insists on 
certain inspection, where do we stand? I think it is pos- 
sible that we may lose some of our membership. Let us 
get — on some certain plan which will be satisfactory 
to all. 

Mr. Scatcherd—I want to ask the gentleman how long he 
thinks any inspection rules will hold and be universal. We 
started at Buffalo to make it for three years. I want some 
statement, judging from the three-year agreement, as to how 
long an agreement adopted today will be binding. 

D. F. Clark—I was one of the members of the committee 
when we passed the resolution at Buffalo, and I want. to say 
I listened attentively to the report of our chairman this 
morning, where he advised this association that we never 
had time previous to this meeting to go into the rules of 
inspection and discuss them fully. He also stated that he 
conferred with every member of this association whether 
they would suggest making a change and suspend the Buf- 
falo resolution. I want to say the majority were in favor 
of a change. I want to say further that we took into con- 
sideration every letter written, and we endeavored to be 
broad and bring in an acceptable set of rules for all sections 
of this country. We worked hard for five days. We have 
done our best and have undertaken to satisfy you. If we 
have not done so it is not our fault. We believe they are 
nearer to being satisfactory to all inspectors than any rules 
ever written. In these local associations it is harder to 
agree on inspection than anything else that comes before 
them. I represent the northwest. These rules may not 
suit them but we are willing to compromise and fix a set 
of rules, giving way a little and accepting these rules. We 
think they are the proper rules. 


Duration of Rule Term. 


Mr. Scatcherd—Has this committee reported as to how 
long these rules will apply? 

Mr. Clark—As long as the customers of the country will 
accept them. [‘Good! good!’’} 

Mr. Scatcherd—Have the criticisms of the rules now ex- 
isting come from the consumer and buyer or the producer? 
[‘‘All sides !’’] 

Mr. Scatcherd—lIllustrate one side. Has any committee 
you have met asked for a change of the rules; that is, the 
buyers? I do not care for the man who sells lumber be- 
cause he will take my price. I want to ask, can you give 
me an illustration of anybody asking for a change of these 
rules? Are we going to dwarf this association and make 


it bow down to an institution whose birth is after ours and 
whose rules are after ours? They never had an association 
of manufacturers until after this association was estab- 
lished and they never had rules until we made our rules. 
There is not a sensible reason for changing from the Buffalo 
agreement. 

The Attitude in New York. 

Mr. Stimson—It seems to me there has been some com- 

ment about what was accomplished recently in New York. 
Mr. White stated that they had not accepted our rules of 
inspection. They had agreed to accept these rules of inspec- 
tion if we would make certain amendments which they sug- 
gested. There is where we stand on that proposition. They 
may have to consider the rules again and their added 
changes. 
of our position today depends upon the honor, integrity, 
courage and tact of the officers and the strength of the rank 
and file df its membership. If this association is appre- 
ciated you must know something of the efforts in time and 
money that its officers have been giving in the last two 
years. 
' The present committee on inspection rules drafted the 
rules that gave us recognition. It suggested the changes. 
We have followed down the line since. You know there is 
no more conservative man in the membership of this body 
than the chairman of this inspection committee. [Ap- 
plause.}| You know there is no man in this association who 
has opposed any changes in the rules more strongly than he 
has. He has been perfectly consistent, 


Rules Must Be Consistent. 

I acknowledge the rules of inspection and a systematic 
application is all we have got, and this body must elect 
to do with these rules as they see fit in their conservative 
judgment. They must draft rules as nearly consistent as 
they can, not to cause a disgruntled element here and there, 
but on broad gaged lines. ‘This is an assembly of business 
men. ‘They are to consider this from the standpoint of 
common sense. They elect to do the things they see fit and 
which in their best judgment are for the best interest of the 
association. 

The chairman and some of this committee have spent half 
their time during the last six weeks gathering this informa- 
tion. They have been earnest and consistent. They have 
gone over this matter and drafted a set of rules. They are 
conservative. ‘There are no radical changes in what is pro- 
posed here today. We have elected to rescind the old reso- 
lution. That has been your judgment. The next move is 
to pass your judgment upon the report of the committee. 
I would urge that you consider it carefully, as a member of 
this association, and I have been a member for a long time. 
I am willing to abide by the result of the majority vote, let 
it lead us where it may, and I will support the association 
after that just as loyally as I support it today. [Applause.] 
We are not wanting to take the other fellow’s thunder. 
Not a bit of it. But there are conscientious lumbermen in 
this body who desire as nearly as possible a universal sys- 
tem of inspection of lumber and a universal and practicable 
system of applying the same. 

Mr. Scatcherd—How long? 

Mr. Stimson—As long as the majority wills it to be. 
| Applause.] I am willing to trust the people and abide by 
the result. The committee that presented this report drafted 
rules and made a system of applying them that attracted the 
attention of the gentleman from Buffalo and caused him to 
come into this association three years ago. This committee 
is just as earnest in what it proposes to do today as it was 
then. At the time the gentleman’s attention was attracted 
to the association nobody told him then how long, and he 
did not ask. Vote according to the dictates of your con- 
science and we will stand by the result. 

Mr. Thompson—We have made our contract and said we 
would not change it for three years. If we made that con- 
tract why not stand good? 


Illustrative of his position Mr. Thompson related 
numerous personal experiences. 


Acquisition of Knowledge. 


J. M. Woods—I am all the time learning something and I 
have learned something since coming here this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, I think everybody in this convention knows 
my attitude. Up to three or four years ago I fought na- 
tional inspection rules because we had in our own common- 
wealth a law that governed this matter absolutely. But, 
like Paul on the road to Damascus, I have seen a great 
light. I want to say, representing as I believe I do every 
man who handles hardwood lumber, that at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Lumber Exchange there were unanimously 
adopted the rules of National inspection of hardwood lum- 
ber. That is a wonderful change in the attitude New Eng- 
land took up to a year or two ago. We realize condi- 
tions have changed, and if any man did not find that out 
before he came here he has not had much experience in the 
lumber business. We realize it. We have to adapt our- 
selves to these changed conditions. We believe we should 
keep step with the situation as it is, realizing that condi- 
tions have changed altogether in the last three or four 
years. So far as we are concerned we are satisfied to get 
lumber of any kind. 

So far as the Buffalo agreement is concerned, it seems 
to me idle and useless to argue that. This was no iron- 
clad agreement—not like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. Two thousand years ago the whole religion changed 
from an eye for an eye in the laws of Moses to the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. We want to recognize changed condi- 
tions. [Applause.] 


Recommendation of the Committee. 


Mr. Scatcherd—Has the committee recommended a time 
when this will apply? 

Mr. Fathauer—The committee recommends that the rules 
go into effect December 1 of this year. This committee 
does not recommend how long they shall be operative. 
[| Applause. ] 

Mr. Underhill—Whether manufacturers, or wholesalers, 
or retailers, or consumers, the most desirable condition that 
could exist would be to agree on a standard that would 
apply to all shippers. 

I wish further to say that while some of the changes 
appeal to me as rather radical, yet the adoption of them 
is not going to be such a great hardship after all, judging 
from a recent experience. I think the adoption of the rules 
proposed, while I do not agree to all of them readily, yet it 
is bringing us close to the place where we are all willing 
to sell on National inspection. [Applause.] 


The question being on the adoption of the report of 
the committee as a whole, the yeas and nays were called, 
and were as follows: Yeas, 93; nays, 45. [ Applause. ] 


School of Inspection. 


Mr. Lloyd—I have here a resolution which I have been 
requested to read, on the lines of remarks made yesterday 
afternoon : 

“Resolved, That the president appoint within thirty days 
a committee of five, to be known as the inspection school 
committee, to take up the question of the establishment of 
a school for inspectors, under the control of this associa- 
tion. This school committee shall fully canvass the possi- 
bilities, cost and income from such a school, and report to 
the board of managers, and to the next annual convention. 
And it is further 

“Resolved, That the board of managers have authority to 


I do not know. I want to say that the strength . 


accept and act on such report at any time it finds it desir- 
able, and may start a school for inspectors if in its judg- 
ment it can be done to the benefit of this association. And 
it is further ‘ 

“Resolved, That the board of managers be authorized to 
appropriate the sum of $20,000 for this purpose to be used 
during the first twelve months if said school is started.” 

Mr. Schenk—I think Mr. Currie’s paper appealed to all 
of us. We need educated inspectors and we need them in 
the yard and the mill as well. ‘The boys should know 
inspection. We should establish a school for inspectors 
where our youngsters, the young men in the trade and in 
whom we have confidence, can be trained to inspect lumber. 
I move the resolution be adopted. 


This motion was seconded and agreed to. 


Mr. Thompson—I move a vote of thanks to the inspection 
rules committee, of which Mr. Fathauer is chairman, for its 
untiring efforts and the extraordinary amount of work done 
in bringing about this change in the rules. I said if there 
is any change to be made I shall be willing to trust myself 
to Fathauer. 


This was seconded and unanimously agreed to by a 
rising vote. 


Some Expressions of Appreciation. 


Mr. Thompson—I wish to offer a vote of thanks for the 
excellent entertainment given to the members of this asso- 
ciation by the members who have had charge of that matter, 
especially the entertainment for the ladies and the “smoker” 
en as well as other arrangements for our amuse- 
ment. 

The motion was seconded. 


President Russe—It gives me great pleasure to ask you 
to vote on that proposition. I think the members of the 
east who have taken charge of us have given us a grand 
and glorious time. I am only sorry the railroads would not 
give us special rates from different parts of the country, 
for we would have had at least 50 percent more present 
than there are. I will ask you to rise in voting on this 
motion. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to by a rising 
vote. 


The Irrepressible ‘‘Trust’’ and Forest Reserves. 
J. M. Woods offered the following resolution: 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 24, 1907. 

_ WHEREAS, Certain newspapers and persons have pub- 
lished and circulated statements that the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association has met in convention to discuss 
subjects in connection with the lumber trust; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the aforesaid association in convention as- 
sembled, that we denounce as absolutely false such state- 
ments and brand the authors of them guilty of deliberate 
misrepresentation. And we proclaim the principal object 
of this association is the uniform inspection and grading of 
hardwood lumber throughout the United States, to the end 
that manufacturers, dealers and consumers of lumber shall 
alike have a square deal; that the questions of raising or 
lowering the price of lumber or of increasing or diminishing 
the output or in any way affecting either are absolutely 
foreign to the purposes of this association. And be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the President of the United States and each member of the 
Congress. 


John Pritchard moved the resolution be adopted, 
which was seconded and agreed to. 
G. I. Jones offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we believe the timber supply of the 
United States is being rapidly decreased and, therefore, urge 
the federal government at the earliest practicable time to 
make a complete census of the standing timber of the coun- 
try. And be it 

Resolved, That the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion indorses the survey provided for by the last Congress 
looking toward the establishment of forest reserves in the 
Appalachian and White mountains, and that in view of the 
rapid exhaustion of hardwood timber and the importance of 
these regions for hardwood production we urge the next 
Congress to inaugurate a system of Appalachian forest re- 
serves in order that the hardwood supply of the future may 
be maintained. 


Mr. Underhill moved the resolution be adopted, 
which was seconded and agreed to. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
First Vice President O. D. Agler in the chair. 


Mr. Barksdale—I desire to place before this convention 
the name of our honored president, W. H. Russe, and ask 
for an indorsement of his first term. I do not believe there 
is a man who has paid any attention to the business of 
this association for the last twelve months who does not 
fully appreciate the work that has been done by my fellow 
townsman. When he was elected a year ago we felt that 
we knew “Bill’’ Russe would be an honor to the association 
and to our city, and we do not now feel that we have 
missed our mark or that we misjudged our man. I trust he 
will be reélected without opposition. 

Mr. Palmer—In rising to second the nomination I wish 
to say that at Memphis he stated the only remuneration 
he desired for his services was that the association at the 
end of his term would say that he has “made good.” I 
am here to state that in my judgment Mr. Russe has “made 
good,’ and the only way that you can put the seal of 
approval upon what he has done is to elect him for a 
second term. I know of my own personal knowledge that 
he has no desire to accept the office, but he has consented 
to sacrifice another year provided he has the help of the 
members of this association. The quality of the work he 
has done as president certainly entitles him to the unani- 
mous indorsement of the meeting. Therefore, I move that 
the nominations close and the nominee, W. H. Russe, be 
elected by a rising vote. 


This was seconded and agreed to, and Mr. Russe was 
elected unanimously by a rising vote. [Applause.] 


President Russe Responds. 


President Russe then resumed the chair and in response 
said: 


Gentlemen, I can hardly express how I feel at this unani- 
mous indorsement of the work of the last year. I did not 
know when you made me president at Memphis what it 
really meant. The work is not only a serious one but it 
occupies much time. However, I made up my mind that, 
with the advice of the board of managers, we would try to 
give you a business administration; we would try to bring 
about an application of the rules so that they would be 
indorsed by both branches of the trade. 

It seemed to me two or three years ago that we were 
tryigg to accomplish the impossible, but I am now con- 
vinced that our efforts will not be in vain. This associa- 
tion in bringing together the manufacturer and wholesaler 
and having them in one body is working on broad and 
progressive lines. The manufacturer sells the bulk of his 
product to the wholesaler, and the wholesaler being a mem- 
ber of the same organization thus obtains his inlbreation 
from a source that he knows to be reliable. He hears at 
this convention expressions from the wholesaler and the 
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manufacturer and is thus enabled to come in closer touch 
with the wants of the entire trade. 

I feel that with the adoption of the report of your inspec- 
tion committee the coming year will’ be one of pleasant 
work for the officers, and that at the end of the adminis- 
trative year we will all feel that we have made wonderful 
progress and we will have a convention in 1908 at which 
we will be able to again congratulate ourselves. 

I am not a speechmaker, as you all know, but I want to 
assure you that while I felt that I should not accept the 
office again on account of the time it takes me from my 
business, that, having done so (and who could refuse it 
under the circumstances?) I will give you the best I have 
in me for the coming year. I can not do more. [Applause.] 


First Vice President. 

Mr. Thompson nominated O. O. Agler, of Chicago, 
for first vice president, which was seconded. 

Mr. Stimson moved that the nominations close and 
the election of Mr. Agler by a rising vote, which was 
seconded and agreed to and Mr. Agler was elected 
unanimously by a rising vote. 


_ Second Vice President. 


Mr. Guenther—I have been requested to place in nomina- 
tion a gentleman who deserves the office of second vice 
president on account of his loyalty and the good work he 
has done for the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
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In doing so I want to express to you the gratitude and 
appreciation of our city for having honored our fellow 
townsman. In doing so we feel that you recognize the 
younger element. Without the young men no association 
is a success. I want to place in nomination a gentleman 
well known to us all—C. E. Lloyd. 

Mr. Barksdale seconded the nomination and moved 
that the nominations close; which was seconded and 
agreed to, and C. E. Lloyd was unanimously elected. 


Third Vice President. 


C. H. Barnaby nominated Sam E. Barr, of NewYork. 
Mr. Guenther moved the nominations close; which was 
seconded and agreed to, and Mr. Barr was unanimously 
elected. 

Mr. Barr—lI did not expect to be nominated for the office 
of third vice president. I can only indorse the expression 
of a gentleman behind me, who, when he heard my election 
declared, said that I should buy a good bottle of wine. I 
hope you will not all fall in on that, but I am there. I 
thank you for the honor you have conferred upon me. 


Treasurer. 


The proposition was made that the two offices of 
secretary and treasurer be combined, but there being 
a difference of opinion as to whether this could be 
done without notice, necessitating a change in the by- 
laws, no action in that line was taken. 

C. H. Barnaby nominated Claude Maley, of Evans- 
ville, Ind.; which was seconded. 

Mr. Landeck moved the nominations close; which 
was seconded and agreed to, and Mr. Maley was unani- 
mously elected. 

Mr. Palmer—The name of Maley will look awfully good 
en our list of officers. 

Mr. Bomsack—I move the chair appoint a committee of 
five to nominate directors. 

This was seconded and passed and the chair ap- 
appointed: B.C. Currie, chairman; J. 8. Trainer, C. H. 
Barnaby, G. E. Hibbard, and D. F. Clark. 

G. J. Landeck presentea an invitation from the Citi- 
zens’ Business League, of Milwaukee, Wis., forwarded 
by R. B. Watrous, secretary, to the association to meet 
in that city next year. This suggestion met with a fa- 
vorable reception. It was supported by many mem- 
bers, nearly all of whom hail from eastern cities. The 
chair read a complimentary telegram from Sherburn 
M. Becker, ‘‘the boy mayor,’’ urging the acceptance 
of Milwaukee’s invitation. Milwaukee proved to be 
the unanimous choice for the next meeting, date to be 
set later. 

Mr. Parr—I want to second the nomination of Milwau- 
kee and I will tell you the reason why. Last year at 
Memphis when we were there, I worked against Milwaukee 
and to bring the convention to Atlantic City. Now, I think 
Milwaukee ought to have had it this year. I want to 
second the nomination. 

Mr. Rumbarger—Milwaukee, the place of beautiful shores, 
where the Indians used to roam the woods and prairies— 
and then the breweries went there. I am in favor of Mil- 
waukee. East you find Milwaukee beer everywhere, but I 
want to get some of the genuine. Milwaukee deserves the 
convention because she ought to have had it this year. I 
think we should give it to her next. 

Mr. Palmer—I want to amplify Mr. Rumbarger's state- 
ment that a good many years ago the Indians roamed there. 





I want to say to Mr. Rumbarger that in Milwaukee there 
ure a lot of Indians yet. 
Mr. Lloyd—The eastern members will not only vote for 
Milwaukee but will try to take the entire delegation there. 
President Russe read the following telegrams in con- 
nection with the nomination of Milwaukee: 


MILWAUKEE, May 24, 1907. 
F. F. Fish, secretary National Hardwood Lumber Associa 
tion : 

Milwaukee's invitation very cordial. Hope hardwood men 
will vote to meet here next year. R. B. WaATROUS, 

Secretary Citizens Business League. 
Earl Palmer, care Hotel Chalfonte: 

Invitation to hardwood association to meet in Milwaukee 
most cordial. Trust you will favor and work for selection 
of this city. CITIZENS BusINess LEAGUE, 

R. B. Watrous, Secretary. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 24. 
Frank IF. Fish, Secretary National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation : 

Milwaukee very anxious to have next convention. Cor 
dial welcome awaiting all your members from the city beau- 
tiful of the Great Lakes. 

SuerBpurnN M. Becker, Mayor. 

Mr. Barksdale moved that Milwaukee be chosen unani- 
mously, which was seconded and agreed to, and Mil- 
waukee was chosen as the convention city for 1908. 

Mr. Nolan—I want to ask if it is possible at this time 
to say at what time we will meet in Milwaukee next year. 
In view of the change of weather all over the country I 
would think it wiser to meet at a later date. Living pretty 
close to Wisconsin, I find June 16 to 19 about the nicest 
dates. I have had occasion to watch this thing for the 
last twenty years and we find almost invariably two of the 
four days are the most beautiful of the whole year. 

President Russe—In reference to that, the date has been 
changed not only this year but it was changed last year. 
Last year at Memphis we were up against the proposition 
of the engineers having their convention there and we had 
no room, so the convention met a week earlier. This year, 
at the request of the eastern committee, we have met a 
week later. The board of directors took it upon itself to 
make that change. There was no criticism in either case, 
and I do not see why, if weather conditions are such, that 
we can not do it again. 

Mr. Rumbarger—( While waiting for the nominating com- 
mittee to report.) At Oklahoma last year at the Hoo-Hoo 
convention we decided to come to Atlantic City this fall. 
We have to raise money to entertain these people next fall 
and have provided between $5,000 and $6,000. We expect 
between 1,000 and 1,500, besides some of their wives and 
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some of their sweethearts. We have on the entertainment 
committee R. F. Whitmer, W. D. Gill, of Baltimore, and 
myself. We are going to give you the best show you ever 
saw or heard of. We have provided for all the features 
of this show, so you will be pretty well looked after in 
that line. Being Hoo-Hoo means good fellowship. All these 
eastern people ought to belong to Hoo-Hoo. 

M. M. Wall—I have a letter here, written to me as chair- 
man of the forest committee. I do not know that I can 
better explain than to read it. 

A letter from C. I. Millard, relating to the Chair of 
Applied Forestry and Practical Lumbering, was read 
by Mr. Wall. A committee was appointed to carry out 
the suggestions the letter contained. 

All I can say is, if the members of this convention desire 
to see this a success, the committee will be delighted to 
receive some assistance. 

President Russe—I suggest that a donation of that kind 
had better come from our forestry committee and we can 
then acknowledge it in the proper way. 

Report of Committee to Nominate Directors. 

Mr. Currie—Your committee has endeavored to pick out 
five men who are live wires. This association needs them 
right now. While there are many good names, the list 
we have to present you is as follows: 

Directors to serve three years—Theodore Fathauer, Chi- 
cago; George W. Stoneman, Devalls Bluff, Ark.; F. A. 
Diggins, Cadillac, Mich.; G. J. Landeck, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
J. H. P. Smith, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Mr. Woods moved the report be adopted, which was 
seconded and passed. 

President Russe—I would like to have the directors meet 
immediately upon adjournment. We can have a meeting 
in this hall. We have some applications received during 
this meeting we wish to pass upcn. 

J. J. Rumbarger then made a short talk on prepara- 
tions for the Hoo-Hoo annual, the committee having 
contented itself thus far with having located funds to 
defray expenses. Between $5,000 and $6,000 has been 
pledged. 

The convention then adjourned, 

NOTES OF THE CONVENTION. 

Each annual gathering of the large lumber organiza- 
tions is notable for some particular evidence of prog- 
ress in association work. The Atlantie City meeting 
will go down in association history as that at which 
the Buffalo resolution was cast aside. 

In brief, the association placed itself on record 
as willing and anxious to adapt itself to changed con- 
ditions so that its rules, regulations and _ practices 
would be in conformity therewith. But as the mind 
of the member or the guest turns back to the meeting 
at Atlantic City, not only will the action relating to 
the conduct of the business of the organization be re- 
membered but the many social features of this gather- 
ing as well. 

The attendants were given something to do all the 
time. Aside from the four regular business sessions of 


the convention the program called for an entertain- 
ment of the male contingent at the smoker in Hotel 
Rudolf grotto, beginning at 8:15 and lasting until the 
new day. At the same time the ladies were enter- 
tained in the ballroom of the steel pier. 

Friday morning a specially chartered train of elec- 
trie cars carried the ladies of the convention from At- 
lantie City to Somers Point on the Shore fast line. This 
excursion left promptly at 10 o’clock and returned at 
noon, 

Friday night both the gentlemen and the ladies were 
entertained by a basket ball contest between the Steel 
Pier and the 8. A. C. teams. The score at the end of 
the game was 50 to 8. 

The event which will linger longest in the memory 
of those who participated in it was the smoker at 
Hotel Rudolf grotto. There were music and dancing 
and beer; more music, jugglery and more beer; and 
Swiss cheese sandwiches and ballet girls, Budweiser, 
rye bread and tongue and musical monarchs; terpsi- 
chorean experts, raw oysters, up-to-now song stories 
and planked Delaware shad; soft shelled crabs, magi- 
cians and illusionists and other things, some of which 
were not on the printed program, among them being 
the gyrations of certain otherwise staid and sober hard- 
wood lumbermen when their feet yielded to the musical 
invitation to get busy. 

Now the value of a smoker dependeth not upon 
things that are new or old, things revamped to fit new 
conditions of new or old things that are intrinsically 
good, but upon that great and subtle congeniality and 
fellowship—a few of the ingredients of which have 
been set forth. 

The Hotel Rudolf grotto smoker was a success. The 
hotel management was not called upon to charge to 
profit and loss account a great sum of cover break- 
age, nor did many yield to the temptation to lay in 
material for any early morning headache. 

The program outlining the form of entertainment to 
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be provided by stars of yester and future renown 
was printed in this order: 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
HOTEL RUDOLF GROTTO. 
May 23, 1907, 
8:15 to 11 p. m. 
Program. 


Preliminary comcert....cccrceceses The Dixie Troubadours 
Overture (selected), introducing xylophone solo..... 
86.0000 01069594 0699S0 96004 000668 Kienzli’s orchestra 


The magicians and illusionists................ The Razarfs 
Limber, loose and ludicrous............Mr. James Clemons 
Singing and dancing..............+ee+5 Wills and Rausley 
The musical monarchs.........Messrs. Winans and Gassler 
Artistic and comedy clay modeling.........Mons. Galando 
The terpsichorean experts...........++. The Sisters Fairfax 
Up-to-now song stories...........+.06. Miss May Garnella 


In view of the essential elements of the good time 
having been given in detail the mere fact that some 
of these stars shone more brilliantly in the past than 
they do at present or that some of them may shine 
more radiantly in the future than today has nothing 
whatever to do with the good time which everyone 
claimed to have had at this entertainment. 

One staid and sober manufacturer and dealer en- 
deavored after Razarf’s turn on the stage to secure 
the services of the professor as chief high supervisor 
of his dry kiln. 

Another gentleman present, a dealer in hardwood 
specialties, thought it would be a good idea to sign 
James Clemons as a universal automatic mold or pat- 
tern for all forms of vehicle dimension stock or any- 
thing else of that sort he might desire to make. The 
program stated that Mr. Clemons was ‘‘limber, loose 
and ludicrous,’’ and this gentleman thought he could 
be turned to account in a hardwood operation. 

Not all of the members were thus meanly practical. 
The sisters Fairfax received much attention and ap- 
plause, while May Garnella’s ‘‘ Up-to-Now’’ songs and 
her willingness to accommodate save for the ever re- 
curring excuse enlisted the personal and direct interest 
of many of her auditors. 

When memory turns to Atlantic City, as that great 
pleasure resort is known, understood and appreciated 
by those who attended the tenth annual meeting of 
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the National Hardwood Lumber Association, the Hotel 
Rudolf grotto smoker in retrospect will be thrown on 
mentality’s walls. 

It was something of an innovation not to hear the 
mayor in his welcoming address point out the many 
and varied industries and the measure of the country’s 
dependence upon the convention city for supplies of 
certain necessary articles. This omission in part was 
made good by the statement that Atlantic City catered 
to more pleasure seekers in the course of a year than 
any other municipality of equal size. 

Members of the entertainment committee, consisting 
of C. KE. Lloyd, jr., chairman; E. A. Beckley, treasurer, 
and B. C. Currie, jr., secretary, were busy men from 
start to finish. In facet their part in the tenth annual 
began months ago, when arrangements for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of members and guests first 
were considered. The success of their endeavors was 
shown by the smoothness with which everything was 
carried through. Not only was this trio a busy one but 
its work was done with that degree of unostentation 
which denotes the careful consideration of each pos- 
sibility long in advance, also the provision for meet- 
ing it. 

A bureau of information was established at the 
entrance of the steel pier and those in charge of it 
had the information to give as well as the disposition 
and ability to impart it. 

B. C. Currie, jr., is versatile. In addition to carry- 
ing out his part of the work as a member of the 
entertainment committee he prepared and read a paper 
advocating the establishment of a school of inspection. 
This project met with spontaneous and enthusiastic 
support, and it would seem that a start here was made 
which may lead to many desirable changes in methods 
of securing competent inspectors. Mr. Currie’s proposi- 
tion was to take the inspector in his embryotic 
state and develop a finished article. 

George W. Swartz, southwestern freight agent of the 
Vandalia railroad, member of the transportation com- 
mittee of Hoo-Hoo and a friend of all lumbermen, was 
an interesteing and interested guest. 

John M. Woods took exception to the Philadelphia 
papers’ reference to the meeting as a device and to the 
association as an agency in advancing prices. He was 
asked and later prepared and submitted a reply to the 
statements appearing in the daily press, which should 
prove conclusively to all that the lumber trust is as 
great a myth as the summer resort sea serpent. 

By the way, only one member of the association was 
fortunate enough to see a sea serpent, but his deserip- 
tion is vague and unsatisfactory. 

The eastern has a hard time with names. One 
paper called the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion the American Hardwood Lumber Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation. Another referrei to it as the National 
Wholesale Hardware Lumber Association. It would be 
a great deal easier and simpler to write the correct 
name than these fanciful titles. 

Relative to the lumber trust, W. A. Bonsack, of the 
Bonsack Lumber Company, of St. Louis, said: ‘‘ You 
ean not have a trust without control. In the lumber 
trade there is the investment and the product and 
everything necessary” to a trust, but without one su- 
preme, dominating intelligence it is no more possible to 
have a lumber trust than it is to have a farmers’ 
trust.’’ 

Dr. C. A. Sehenck, of Biltmore, was on hand and 
helped out the discussion by contributing a few timely 
and well chosen observations which did much to help 
clear up the great question of inspection. This doctor 
of the forest, however, is more interested in plans for 
preserving and conserving timber growth than with 
what shall be done with the timber after it has ma- 
tured. He is of the opinion that the latter is the 
greater problem and one demanding more attention 
than it has been given heretofore. 


Those in Attendance. 


W. II. Russe, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 

©. O. Agler, Upham & Agler, Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. E. Lloyd, jr., Boise Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank F. Fish, Nat. Hdwd. Lbr. Assn., Chicago, II]. 

J. Watt Graham, the Graham Lbr. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gardiner I. Jones, Jones Hardwood Lbr. Co., Boston, Mass 

Frank W. Lawrence, Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, Mass. 

Il, A. Nolan, F. A. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn. 

S. Herrnstadt, Atlantic Lbr. Co., New York. 

Nelson H. Walcott, L. H. Gage Lbr. Co., Providence, R. I. 

Charles F. Fisher, Charles F. Fisher Lbr. Co., New York 
city. 

W. H. Wood, H. P. Wood & Son, Boston, Mass. 

Charles C. Gardiner, Potter & Gardiner, Providence, R. I. 

George W. Parrott, Hovey Lbr. Co., Providence, R. I. 

1. F. Balsley, Willson Brothers Lbr. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Carroll F. Sweet, Fuller & Rice Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

E. A. Beckley, the Crosby & Reckley Co., New Haven, Conn. 

William L. Holahan, Nat. Hdwd. Lbr. Assn., 540 W. Fifty- 
seventh street, New York city. 

Earl Palmer, Ferguson & Palmer, Paducah, Ky. 

B. C. Currie, R. M. Smith & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Ferguson, Ferguson & Palmer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

T. J. Moffett, the Maley-Thompson-Moffett Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

H. E. DuBois, D. F. A., C. H. & D. Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. R. Barksdale, Barksdale, Denton & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

T. F. Christian, Fullerton-Powell Hdwd. Lbr. Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 

George 8S. Wilkinson, Van Kenlan & Wilkinson, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

F. L. Brown, Crandall & Brown, Chicago, Il 

FE. “ Bechtel, William Whitmer & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 


A. W. Trimble, William Whitmer & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 

witiiam P. Shearer, Sam’l H. Shearer & Son, Philadelphia, 

Seamed P. Shearer, Sam’l H. Shearer & Son, Philadelphia, 

= i Schatzman, Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. Mowbray, Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Henry Schneider, Dudley Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
W. O. King, W. O. King Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Walter N. Kelley, Kelley Lbr. & Shingle Co., Traverse City, 
Mich. 

D. H. Day, D. H. Day, Glen Warren, Mich. 

Charles A. Christman, Charles A. Christman, New York city. 

I. K. Prickett, the Macy Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Henry M. McDowell, Davenport-Peters Co., Boston, Mass. 

ID. F. Clark, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis, Minn. 

George Littleford, the Littleford Lbr. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thomas N. Nixon, Wistar, Underhill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. G. M. Reitberger, Oscar Peschardt & Co., Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

John P. Hanna, the Wiborg & Hanna Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

James Buckley, James Buckley, Brookville, Ind. 

Fred Furgason, Furgason & Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘. W. Brownson, Sea Coast Lbr. Co., New York city. 

Cc. A. Bigelow, Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. 

Frank F. Rambo, Frank F. Rambo, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. C. A. Schenck, Biltmore estate, Biltmore, N. C 

Albert Haas, Albert Haas Lbr. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

T. D. Thurman, Sanford & Treadway, Columbus, Ohio. 

Charles IF. Treadway, Sanford & Treadway, New Haven, 
Conn. 

(. H. Barnaby, C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

Cc. W. Manning, C. W. Manning, New York city. 

Cc. G. Powell, Fullerton-Powell Hdwd. Co., South Bend, Ind. 

G. W. Schwartz, Vandalia R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 

Theodore Fathauer, Theodore Fathauer Co., Chicago, III. 

J. M. Card, J. M. Card Lbr. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Edward J. Young, Brittingham & Young Co., Madison, Wis. 

G. J. Landeck, Landeck Lbr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. F. Dodge, P. G. Dodge Lbr. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Theodore Schneider, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

J. S. Trainer, Trainer Bros. Lbr. Co., Chicago, III. 

R. F. Hodges, R. R. Hodges, Milwaukee, Wis. 

G. W. Stoneman, Stoneman-Zearing Lbr. Co., Devalls Bluff, 


Ark. 

W. A. Bonsack, The Bonsack Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

sg B. Sprigg, The Sun Lbr. Co., Weston, W. Va. 
S. Lambert, Green River Lbr. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

W. A. Dolph, Neal-Dolph Lbr. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

George L. Smith, National Hardwood Lbr. Assn., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

F. P. Southgate, Nat. Hdwd. Lbr. Assn., Chicago, III. 

M. A. St. John, M. A. St. John, Seymour, Ind. 

J. H. P. Smith, R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Kk. W. Hobart, Hobart & Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. T. Fuller, George D. Emery Co., Chelsea, Mass. 

Thomas B. Coppock, 8. P. Coppock & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

B. W. Bowden, Pigeon River Lbr. Co., Mt. Sterling, N. C. 

William Queale, Santee River Cypress Lbr. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Charles C. Cross, Santee River Cypress Lbr. Co., Ferguson, 
8. 


J. = a William Whitmer & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 


ag gg H. Bigelow, Waldo H. Bigelow, Boston, Mass. 

L. King, W. H. White & Co., Boyne City Lbr. Co., Boyne 
City, Mich. 

D. R. Pinney, Nat. Hdwd. Lbr. Assn., Insp., Boston, Mass. 

—* Fox, Natl. Rivers & Harbors Cong., Blytheville, 


Ark. 
R. B. Wheeler, R. B. Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. L. Zang, Wisconsin Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 
I. F. Richardson, Leavitt Lumber Co., Chicago, III. 
esi — Peninsula Bark & Lbr. Co., Sault Ste. Marie, 
ch 
A. Diggins, Murphy & Diggins, Cadillac, Mich. 
4 J. Amos, Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica, N. 
Walter S. Keezer, Jones Hardwood Co., Boston, Mass. 
H. L. Foote, Dennis Brothers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rk. W. Smith, Louis Sands Salt & Lbr. Co., Manistee, Mich. 
E. F. Foster, National Casket Co., New York city. 
C. F. Perkins, Perkins Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
William K. Knox, Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New York 


city. 

Cc. S. Powell, Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New York city. 

Samuel E. Barr, Samuel E. Barr, New York city. 

Patrick Moore, Moore Brothers, New York city. 

Joseph H. O'Neill, Edward Hines Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. R. Vinnedge, A. R. Vinnedge, Chicago, III. 

Harry A. Freiberg, The Freiberg Lbr. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. A. Audridge, U. S. Timber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cc. O. Shepherd, Emporium Lbr. Co., New York city. 

Richard W. Price, Price & Heald, Baltimore, Md. 

E. W. Leech, E. W. Leech, Detroit, Mich. 

W. T. Schuaufer, Crescent Lbr. Co., Marietta, Ohio. 

H. Newton Pattison, Philadelphia Hdwd. Lbr. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. J. Levy, W. M. McCormick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frederick S. Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

William L. Rice, T. B. Rice & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Steinbach, Northern Lbr. Co., New York city. 

J. W. Oakford, Cherry River Boom & Lbr. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Henry Belin, jr., Cherry River Boom & Lbr. Co., Scranton, 


Pa. 

D. L. Hibard, Charles Hibard & Sons, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

J. W. Darling, J. W. Darling Lbr. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FE. A. Swain, D’'Heur & Swain Lbr. Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 

Claude Maley, Maley & Wertz, Evansville, Ind. 

B. F. Swain, D’Heur & Swain Lbr. Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 

John M. Woods, John M. Woods Co., East Cambridge, Mass. 

J. O. Hayden, John M. Woods Co., Somerville, Miss. 

Willard Winslow, Indiana Quar. Oak Co., New York city. 

J. V. Stimson, J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

c. F. Liebke, C. F. Liebke Hdwd. Mill & Lbr. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

IP. J. Meaney, Trunk Line Assn., New York city. 

William C. Coles, C. B. Coles & Sons Co., Camden, N. J. 

A. P. Irish, Fuller-Rice Lbr. & Mfg. hy Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

M. M. Wall, Buffalo Hdwd. Lbr. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. K. Jackson, Tindle & Jackson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Herbert E. Sumner, H. H. Salmon & Co., New York city. 

George P. Heddon, H. H. Salmon & Co., New York city. 

Ralph E. Sumner, H. H. Salmon & Co., New York city. 

F. B. Folsom, Soble Bros., Bridgeport, N. J. 

J. W. Difenderfer, J. W. Difenderfer Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa 


H. E. Magarge, J. W. Difenderfer Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., J. Randall Williams & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Emil Guenther, Emil Guenther, Philadelphia, Pa. 

T. B. Hoffman, J. S. Kent Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. W. Kent, J. S. Kent Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Lear, W. H. Lear, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William McAllister, Est. Henry Brandshaw, Philadelphia, 
P. 


a. 

A. S. MeGaughan, A. S. MceGaughan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward Buckley, Buckley & Douglass, Manistee, Mich. 

J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lbr. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Orson E. Yeager, Orson E. Yeager, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. S. James, Empire Lbr. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. M. Sullivan, T. Sullivan & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Paul W. Fleck, Paul W. Fleck Lbr. Co., Bristol, Tenn. 

J. B. Wall, Buffalo Hdwd. Lbr. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

— A. Beyer, Beyer, Knox & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elias, G. Elias & Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 

r+ Miller, A. Miller, Buffalo, M. a 

Elbert Smith, Barley & Smith Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jerome H. Seip, Philadelphia Veneer & Lbr. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

F. W. Vetter, F. W. Vetter, Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. W: Schofield, Schofield Bros., Philadelhia, Pa. 

J. N. Stewart, J. N. Stewart & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y. 

a France, American Car & Foundry Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


J. W. Ford, Boice Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. Chester Williams, Thomas Williams, jr., & Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
J. M. Pritchard, Long-Knight Lbr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harvey M. Dickson, The Dickson Lbr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 
W. W. Knight, Long-Knight Lbr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Charles Este, Charles Este Co., Philadelphia, Va. 
H. C. Morse, Ilardwood Lbr. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
W. M. McCormick, W. M. MeCormick, Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
W. M. Gillespie, W. M. Gillespie Lbr. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Alex. Willson, Willson Bros. Lbr. Co., Pittsburg, ta. 
George Thamer, Empire Lbr. Co., Chicago. 
Nelson E. Bell, Furnace Run Saw Mill & Lbr. Co., Ditts- 

burg, Pa. 
4.n. 8 allett, America Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
J. A. Wood, The Woods Lbr. Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
t. L. Palmer, Palmer-Hunter Lbr. Co., Boston, Mass. 

L. Wood, R. E. Wood Lbr. Co., Asheville, N. C. 

IX. Wood, R. E. Wood Lbr. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

L. Taylor, R. E. Wood Lbr. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

N. Troth, H. H. Sheip Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Va. 
J. C. West, R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

M. Smith, R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

H. Barnard, A. H. Barnard, Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. Hitchcock, The Douglass & Walkley Co., Astabula, 
Ohio. 
Ferd Brenner, Ferd Brenner Lbr. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
J. H. Chapman, J. H. Chapman Lbr. Co., Sutton, W. Va. 
I’. Reichersburg, The Ferd Brenner Lbr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 
George KE. Hibbard, Steele & Hibbard Lbr. Co., St. Louis, 

Moa. . 
John B. Matthaei, Lehigh Valley R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
KE. V. Babcock, E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
James C. Cowen, Schulz Bros. & Cowen, Chicago, Ill. 
H. A. Reeves, jr, R. B. Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Van B. Perrine, Perrine-Armstrong Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
J. Gibson Mellvain, jr., J. Gibson Mcllvain & Co., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 
Frank T. Rumbarger, Rumbarger Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, 
Hugh Mellvain, J. Gibson Meclivain & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. W. Reilley, Bowman Lbr. Co., Buffalo, ) ae * 
Wendel M. Weston, W. M. Weston Co., Boston,. Mass. 
W. E. Douglass, Douglass & Walkley Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Frank P. Euler, The Crosby & Beckley Co., Evansville, Ind. 
L. A. Kelsey, Kelsey-Dromis Lbr. Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Iforace G. Hazard, H. G. Hazard & Co., Philadelphia, Va. 
A. F. Jones, Pullman Co., Chicago, 111. 
™ e Lightner, Lumber Insurers’ Gen’l Agency, New York 


Py m7 Kidd, Kidd & Buckingham Lbr. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Ix. M. Terry, Nat. Lbr. Exporters’ Assn., Baltimore, Md. 
James C. Wood, William Whitmer & Sons, Inec., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Stuart A. Allen, C., H. & D. Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. W. Keaster, Traders’ Despatch Line, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I’. W. Evatt, Traders’ Despatch Line, Memphis, Tenn. 
Frederick C. Rightor, Rightor-Parry Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, 

- 


J. Leiding, renege Mill Work Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nia}. “John S. Noyes, J. Noyes, Buffalo, we Es 

Henry H. Sheip, H. H. ‘Shel Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. B. Curtin, Pardee-Curtin Lbr. Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

T. S. Miller, Stevens-Eaton Co., New York city. 

W. W. Stone, T. B. Stone Lbr. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. A. Noone, J. A. Noone, New York city. 

Isidore Mosson, Mosson Bros., New York city. 

P. Schmechel, P. Schmechal, Chicago, III. 

Francis Goodhue, jr., Phila. Veneer & Lbr. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

John N. Seatcherd, Secatcherd & Son, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John Coleman, John Coleman, Williamsport, Pa. 

H. J. Soble, Soble Bres., Philadelphia, Pa. 

George Brill, The Brill Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PD. Ashworth, The Brill Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. R. Williams, J. R. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John J. Rumbarger, Rumbarger Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. G. Langeluttig, Nat. Hdwd. Lbr. Assn., Baltimore, Md. 

N. G. Cool, Tenn. Lbr. Mfg. Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

IF. A. Duffield, Tenn. Lbr. Mfg. Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Frank R. Whiting, Janney-Whiting Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, 


ce. A. Pielps, Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., Grand Rapids, 
Bz. ¢. ‘MeVey, Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., Grand Rapids, 


Daniel MacL ea, Eisenhauer, Macl.ea & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
F. A. Kirby, Cherry River Boom & Lbr. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

t. L. McLean, Hugh McLean Lbr. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. P. Baer, Richard P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

T. A. Foley, T. A. Foley, Paris, Il. 

John L. Alcock, —_, L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md. 

R. N. Higbie, Robert N. Higbie Co., New York city. 

Cc. A. Ludlum, Home Tnsurance Co., New York city. 

Hugh McDonnell, Pacific Copper Co., City of Mexico, Mex. 
William R. Cornelius, J. C. Moorhead Lbr. Co., Pittsburg, 


Pa. 
W. H. Upham, Upham Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
Walter W. N. Rightor, Rightor-Parry Lbr. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
John Harker, Wiley-Harker & Camp, New York city. 
W. A. Jackson, Haefpenny & Hamilton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. F. Clarke, Ferguson & Clarke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MISSISSIPPI CONCERN WILL FURNISH PANAMA 
SUPPLIES. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 28.—Dispatches received here 
Saturday night from Washington announced that the 
Camp & Hinton Company, of this city and Lumberton, 
Miss., had captured the contract for supplying the Isth- 
mian canal commission with 8,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
lumber for the Panama canal, its bid of $190,000 having 
been the lowest formal bid tendered. While Purchasing 
Agent Ross was not in Washington, it was stated that 
according to all the precedents the bid of the Camp & 
Hinton Company would be accepted and the lower infor- 
mal bids, which failed to comply with the specifications, 
would be thrown out. According to the Washington re- 
port, the specifications called for sizes not in accordance 
with the standards in general use in this country, which 
accounted for the informality of some of the bids, the 
bidders evidently preferring to make tender of the stand- 


ard sizes and take chances upon securing their acceptance _ 


by the commission. The bid of the Camp & Hinton Com- 
pany, it was stated, complied in every particular with the 
specifications under which it was tendered. 


SPP IIIS 


Partners at Loggerheads. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., May i 
partners, A. D. Gill and E. E. Levi, president and vice 
president of the Riverton Lake Lumber Company, had at- 
tempted during his absence to “freeze him out,” C. F. 
Dunkle, of Monroe, filed suit against them last week, claim- 
ing $37,250 and his personal belongings, said to be in the 
possession of the defendants. Plaintiff alleges that the 
defendants issued a printed notice during his absence declar- 
ing that he was no longer connected with the Riverton Lake 
Lumber Company, and therefore demands the money he had 
invested in the entengeten, with $25,000 additional as dam- 
ages. 
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ASSOCIATIONS IN SESSION FOR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL PURPOSES AT VARIOUS POINTS. 


PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURERS IN CON- 
VENTION. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 25.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held here today in the big assembly room of the 
Lumbermen’s Club. Many matters of trade interest were 
taken up and discussed and on the whole the assemblage 
was somewhat gloomy because of the fearful railroad 
situation, not over 30 percent of the car requirement 
being furnished, and the California market being off, 
owing to so much lumber being forced to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles because of no eastern outlet by rail 
and the terrible labor situation in San Francisco. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to be that there could 
not possibly be a decline in lumber or shingles for east- 
ern shipment, because of the impossibility of getting 
more than 30 percent of the car requirements for the next 
year or more, and while the coastwise market is now off 
it is believed that when normal conditions are restored in 
San Francisco the situation there will be better. 

The following were present: 

i. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

A. S. Kerry, Kerry Mill Co., Seattle. 

Ik. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble. 

«. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 

Fred K. Baker, Ferry-Baker Lbr. Co., Everett. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 

Ik. O. MeGlauflin, North Western Lbr. Co., Hoquiam. 

A. F. Peterson, National Lbr. & Box Co., Hoquiam. 

Ross W. Smith, National Lbr. & Box Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

W. H. Weller, West Coast Timber Co., Bellingham. 

W. F. White, United States Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

A. V. Gray, Alaska Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

I’. B. Hubbard, Eastern Ry. & Lbr. Co., Centralia. 

«. E. Patten, Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

George E. Birge, Lbr. Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia. 

A. W. Jackson, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

iE. K. Bishop, Montesano Shingle Co., Montesano. 

Rk. L. MeCormick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. 

William Hayes Laird, Laird-Norten Co., Winona, Minn. 

*. H. Skewis, Skewis Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

Nels Wheeler, Wheeler-Reese Lbr. Co., Lakehead. 

A. G. Hanson, White River Lbr. Co., Enumclaw. 

Ixmil Lovegren, Preston Mill Co., Seattle. 

Fred Alexander, secretary Cargo Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 

h. B. Dyer, Clatsop Mill Co., Astoria, Ore. 

J. D. Butter, Parker-Bell Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

lI. T. Bradley, secretary Seattle Lbr. Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change, Seattle. 

The mecting was called to order at 2 p. m. by Presi- 
dent E. G. Griggs, and after the reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting Assistant Secretary A. F. Specht 
read several communications, one from the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Company regarding terms of sale, and one 
from Secretary Broughton, of the Flathead Valley Pine 
& Lareh Manufacturers’ Association, relating to the 
searcity of cars. 

Trying to Break the Shingle Market. 

A letter was also read from a wholesale lumber and 
shingle concern of Minneapolis, having a Seattle buying 
office. This letter had been sent to the trade in the east 
and predicted an easier car movement and a lower shingle 
market and advising dealers not to buy until later in 
anticipation of lower prices. It was the sentiment of the 
lumber and shingle manufacturers present that this letter 
misrepresented the situation in an effort to try and break 
the market so that they could buy cheaper to cover old 
orders taken at a low price. It was also the general 
opinion that this concern should be reprimanded for its 
action. 

It was suggested that the chair appoint a committec 
of three to draft resolutions censuring this concern. At 
the conclusion of the discussion a committee of three was 
appointed to take charge of the matter and do as deemed 
best. 

C. F. White declared that there is no prospect of ob- 
taining more than 30 percent of the car requirement this 
year, and that in the face of this there would be no 
weakening in the price of lumber and shingles this year 
at least. The best the railroads promise is 30 percent of 
the car requirements for the year. 

Regarding the prospect of establishing a reconsigning 
yard at Billings, for shipping via the Burlington, there 
was considerable discussion. Some members expressed 
themselves as not favoring the matter, believing that 
transit car propositions are against the interests of lum- 
ber manufacturers. The matter was referred to the trans- 
portation committee to report later. 


Terms of Sale. 


C. F. White took up the matter of terms, believing that 
the terms of sale should be changed so that the buyer 
could have time to receive and inspect his shipment, and 
then be able to get a discount. Fred K. Baker explained 
that in most mercantile lines to obtain discounts goods 
had to be paid for when shipped and not when received. 
He believed new terms agreeable to all should be adopted 
and lived up to and not have them changed every month 
or two. Mr. Birge declared that some of his cars were 
four or five months on the way and it would not be right 
to allow the purchaser in such cases to have a discount 
after receiving the shipment. 

It was finally decided that a vote by mail from all 
members be obtained by the secretary as to continuing 
with the present terms. 


Favor Continuing Minneapolis Exhibit. 


Cc. F. White, chairman of the committee in charge of 
the exhibit in Minneapolis, brought up the matter of 
continuing the exhibit. He said the Minneapolis repre- 
sentatives of the coast concerns were strongly in favor 
of continuing the exhibit, because of the good results 
being obtained from it. Mr. White said his committee 
also strongly favored continuing it, but if done funds 
must be provided for it. He believed the Southwestern 








Washington association was also willing to continue to 
bear its share of its support. Mr. White added that the 
fund on hand would continue the exhibit until about Sep- 
tember 20. It was decided to leave the matter to the 
board of directors to report at the next meeting means of 
raising an additional fund. 


Railroad Overcharges. 


C, E. Patten, chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee, said the railroads had left off the ‘‘loaded to full 
visibie capacity’’ clause from the tariff applying to flat 
ears and the result was great loss on many shipments by 
overcharges. He said the attention of the state railroad 
commission had been called to it. He believed the rail- 
roads could not legally collect for what could not be 
loaded on a ear, 


Portland Gateway Hearing. 


Mr. White said that the hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the opening of the Portland 
gateway would be held in Washington, D. C., June 11. 
Secretary Beckman and C. A. Doty are now in the east 
and will be present, and the association’s attorneys, Gen. 
J. M. Ashton, of Tacoma, and A. E. Griffiths, of Seattle, 
would also be present, as well as Assistant Secretary 
Specht, J. H. Coulthirst, of the Shingle bureau, and Mr. 
White himself, and he wished other members could at- 
tend also. He also added that statistics had been ob- 
tained that other articles of merchandise, and at a lower 
tariff, were being promptly taken care of, while only 
about 20 percent of lumber products were being taken 
care of by the railroads, thus plainly showing that lum- 
ber is being discriminated against. This should be taken 
up in a legal way after present matters in hand are 
disposed af. 

Regarding the Portland gateway action some of the 
railroads had answered, the Great Northern protesting 
very strongly. The Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association had also intervened, and through 
its secretary was gathering information to aid it in its 
protest. Mr. White’s report was received and he was 
thanked for the work he had done. 


Continuance of the Lumbermen’s Club. 


Regarding the continuing of the Lumbermen’s Club the 
committee to which the matter had been referred at a 
previous meeting reported that it believed the club should 
be continued and the expense be maintained by the dif- 
ferent associations, according to membership, that use it 
as a meeting place, such as the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Washington Logging & 
Brokerage Company, the Shingle Mills Bureau, the Seattle 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange and the Inspection 
Burean. 

FE. G. Ames earnestly favored continuing the club, be- 
lieving it of great benefit to the lumber interests of the 
Pacific northwest. 

After considerable discussion the matter was referred 
back to the committee having it in charge to meet with 
the trustees of the club and try and solve the problem. 

E. G. Ames suggested that the secretary be instructed 
to communicate with the governor of Washington request: 
ing that the residence to be built for him at the capital 
be built of Pacific coast woods for interior finish. 


Condition of the Market. 


The chairman called on R. L. McCormick, of Tacoma, 
to give his opinion on the market condition. He said it 
was not satisfactory. He had just returned from San 
Francisco and found the situation very bad and the mar- 
ket demoralized. Lumber is selling on a $20 base. 
Freight rates had gone up $5 a thousand from the high- 
est point of a few months ago. The labor situation was 
bad. Bricks and steel beams were thrown from the tenth 
floor of buildings under construction on street cars loaded 
with people. Schwab was there and he declared they had 
lost more money in steamship construction in San Fran- 
cisco than they had made at all their other plants in 
the country. 

Mr. McCormick introduced Will Hayes Laird, of the 
Laird-Norton Company, Winona, who was his guest at 
the meeting, and the chairman called upon him for re- 
marks. In reply Mr. Laird said his company is out of 
business in the east and had to look to the west for a 
continuance. He said he had been out of touch with the 
trade for some time, but he was pleased to be present 
Tor 1t brought back to his mind recollections of similar 
meetings in Minneapolis. Mr. Laird is making a tour 
of the west, having visited the big plant of the Potlatch 
Lumber Company, at Potlatch, Ida., and other interests 
with which his people are connected. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Laird’s remarks the meeting 
adjourned, 





SLACK COOPERAGE MEN CONFER. 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 28.—The National Slack Coop- 
erage Manufacturers’ convention did not study the tim- 
ber supply problem as much as such bodies usually do, 
there being so much feeling on the questions of grading 
and raising funds for the employment of a permanent 
secretary, both of which subjects, after long and repeated 
debates, went over to the November meeting, to be 
held in Chicago. James Innes of Chatham, Ont., on 
the stock situation, said that while New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Illinois and northern Michigan were 
holding out fairly, Canada and Ohio had given out so 
completely, especially in elm, that but for the gum and 
hardwoods coming from the southwest the business 
would be swamped. It was agreed that the advent of 
the wire hoop was a good thing, as hoops were very 
scarce. 


MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 27.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis held a social meeting at the Hotel Gayoso Sat- 
urday at noon. An excellent dinner was served to those 
in attendance, and, following this, announcement was 
made that W. H. Russe had been reélected to the presi- 
dency of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
which was received with much enthusiasm. The an- 
nouncement was accompanied by a statement from Presi- 
dent Burgess, of the Lumbermen’s Club, to the effect 
that Mr. Russe had stated before leaving Memphis that 
he would neither be a candidate for reélection nor would 
he accept the presidency if tendered except on a plat- 
form calling for modification of the rules governing in- 
spection and grading. The conclusion of members of the 
club is that this modification has been agreed upon and 
there is much pleasure expressed among local lumber 
interests over this fact. President Burgess this after- 
noon in speaking to the representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, did not mince matters in the least in ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the modification, although 
not yet officially advised of the extent thereof. Mr. 
Russe will not be home for several days and no expres- 
sion can be had from him on the subject. 

The selection of Mr. Russe as president and of George 
W. Stoneman, another member of the club, as one of the 
directors, gives the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club very 
strong representation in the administration of the af- 
fairs of the National organization. 

While keen pleasure was expressed over the reélection 
of Mr. Russe, there was unfeigned sorrow occasioned by 
the announcement of the death of W. E. Smith, secretary 
of the Three States Lumber Company and the W. E. 
Smith Lumber Company, which occurred at Eau Claire, 
Wis., his old home, on May 23. A more extended notice 
of his death will be found elsewhere in this issue. A 
committee has been appointed by President Burgess to 
draw up resolutions expressing the sympathy of the lum- 
bermen of this city and the club of which he was a 
highly valued member. 

The only business transacted was the election of George 
W. Fooshe, secretary of the Robertson-Fooshe Lumber 
Company, to membership in the club. 
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FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 28.—Elaborate preparations ate 
being made for the entertainment of the lumbermen 
who will come to participate in the tournament of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association, to take place June 12 
and 13 on the links of the Baltimore Country Club at 
Roland park. A large number of active players are 
expected to attend and the contests: will be made 
especially interesting by the liberal provision for 
prizes to be awarded. As far as is known now prizes, 
usually in the shape of silver cups, will be offered by 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Baltimore, William D. Gill, of 
Baltimore, the president of the association; the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago; the New York 
Lumbermen’s Review, the New York Lumber Trade 
Journal, the Southern Lumberman, the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and possibly the 
Philadelphia and Boston Exchanges. The golfers will 
have extended to them the hospitalities of the Balti- 
more Country Club, but the headquarters, sleeping ac- 
commodations and other acommodations will be at the 
Hotel Belvedere. The Baltimore team will probably 
include E. E. Price; Thomas Hughes, of Carter, Hughes 
& Co.; John N. Heald, of Price & Heald; Samuel P. 
Ryland, jr., of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Company; 
Herman H. Duker, of Otto Duker & Co., and William D. 
Gill, of W. D. Gill & Son. 

Great interest is manifested among lumbermen here 
in the meeting at Norfolk, Va., this week of repre: 
sentatives of all the lumber organizations throughout 
the country. It is the first time in the history of the 
trade that a gathering to include all the organizations 
has been arranged, and it is expected to make a strong 
impression upon the questions that are under consid- 
eration and will be taken up at the sessions, doing 
much to advance them toward a solution satisfactory 
to the lumbering interests. Among those who went 
from this city was William D. Gill, of W. D. Gill & Son. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., North Carolina pine 
wholesalers, will start an a trip to Europe June 5 to 
meet Mrs. Dill and in company with her will visit a 
number of places of interest abroad. 

Carter, Hughes & Co., hardwood dealers of this city, 
who conduct saw mill operations at Troutdale, Va., and 
at another point six miles from there as the Iron 
Mountain Lumber Company, have engaged E. R. Grif- 
fith, of this city, as an additional inspector, and he 
left last Monday for Jothmada, Va., where he will be 
permanently stationed. 

Norman James, who is largely interested in the 
Pigeon River Lumber Company, which is carrying on a 
large lumbering operation on the Pigeon river, North 
Carolina, returned from an inspection trip to the plant 
last Saturday. He was away two weeks and a num- 
ber of details received his attention. 

Maurice W. Wiley, of the Wiley-Harker-Camp Com- 
pany, is off on a week’s trip to western Maryland. 








Robertson-Scott. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 22.—Capt. Walter Robertson, man- 
ager of Davis Bros. Company shingle mill, at Gatlin, La., 
and Miss Mira Scott, also of Gatlin, were married here 
today. Only a few friends were present. Captain and 
Mrs. Robertson will make their future home in this city. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 

Billingsley—The Carter Lumber Company; W. W. Carter, 

N. Carter and W. J. Carter. 

Montgomery—The Southern Sash & Door Company, au- 
thorized capital $60,000; T. J. Wood, I. O. Wood and E. B. 
Joseph. 

Rushton The Parsons Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; L. M. Parsons, A. L. Parsons and J. M. Par- 
sons. 





Arkansas. 
The Hay Land & Lumber Company, author- 
Hay, C. B. Cotton, 


Dardanelle 
ized capital $50,000, all paid in; A. G. 
J. B. Crownover and others, 


California. 

San Francisco—The Sunset Contracting & Supply Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000. 

Uplands—The Eymann Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; A. J. Ledig, J. P. Wedie, H. A. Eymann and 
others. 

Connecticut. 

Meriden—The Valley Lumber Corporation, authorized cap- 

ital $1,500; KF. Wheeler, J. Telton, A. VP. Wheeler and 


others. 
Florida. 

Aycock—The Aycock Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$200,000, all paid in. 

Jacksonville—The Upchurch Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $400,000; J. J. Upchurch, G. L. Drew, W. Toomer 
and others. 

Illinois. 
The Molalla Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
A. Fowler, A. C. Ide 


Chicago 
tal $100,000, all paid; C. H. Swift, F. 
and others, 

Indiana. 

Keokuk—The Streeter Land & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; C. D. Streeter, A. H. Bradford and 
Hi. L. Beach. 

Seymour—The Seymour Chair Company, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; EF. E. Patrick, C. Patrick and H. Kasperlain. 

Wabash—The M. R. Gardner Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; D. B. Gardner, R. Gardner and M. Gardner. 


Indian Territory. 
Muskogee—The Jurden-Aiken Lumber Company; R. L. 
Jurden and Benjamin Aiken. 
Iowa. 


Ames—The H. L. Munn Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; H. L. Munn, A. H. Munn, C. H. Spears and 
I’, M. Cupps. 

Kansas, 

Leavenworth—The 8S. C. Garrett Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $35,000, with $25,000 paid in. 

Overbrook—The White Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000. 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The Louisiana Land & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; M. Jones, W. A. Hill and L. J. 
Cotton. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—The John C. Suerer, jr., Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $60,000; J. C. Scherer, H. R. Reese, 
1). Mac Lea and others. 

Michigan. 

Grand Rapids—The Southland Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000. 

Ithaca—The Independent Elevator Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; W. T. Waldrett, G. S. Young, H. MeCor- 
mack and others. 

Minnesota. 
Sutton-Mackey Company, authorized 
Sutton, W. F. Mackey and J. H. Mackey. 
Missouri. 

Osceola—The Rambler Boat & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000, all paid; W. S. Halliwell, S. A. Webb 
and k. H. Halliwell. 

Sikeston—The Fisher Lumber Company; J. 
Kk. Gould and I. H. Davis. 


New Jersey. 

Jersey City—The Delta Box Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; H. O. Coughlin, F. Ingold and 
J. R. Turner. 

Newark—The American Planing & Saw Mill Company, 
authorized capital $10,000, all paid. 

New York. 

Brooklyn—The Combination Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $6,000; S. Nelson, M. Margolin and S. Horovitz. 

Buffalo—The Bison City ‘Table Company, authorized 
eapital $50,000, all paid; A. W. Kreinheder, O. W. Krein- 
heder, R. F. Kreinheder and others. 

Richmond—The Seguine-Runyon-Stiles Company, author- 
ized capital $35,000; J. C. Seguine, J. Bb. Runyon and H. G. 
Stiles. 


Stillwater—The 
capital $50,000; L. 


Fisher, W. 


North Carolina. 


Durham—The Hardwood Novelty Company, authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; W. A. Erwin, R. J. Teague and A. Crenn- 
packer. 

Waynesville—The Sprucemont Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000; S. M. Smith, J. W. Ferguson and G. 


W. Beck. 
Ohio. 

Cleveland—The Adams Wood Product Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; A. J. Adams, J. W. Donald, F. A. 
Adams and others. 

Dayton—The Miami Valley Sash & Door Company, au- 
thorized capital $35,000; O. S. Borck, E. Wuichet, D. E. 


Nauman and others. 
Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City—The Groth Stump Pulling Machine Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; B. L. Groth, L. D. Moore 
and A. J. McMahan. 





Oregon. 

Cottage Grove—Campbell & Walker, authorized capital 
$5,000; J. C. Johnson, C. F. Walker and F. H. Rosenberg. 

Portland—The South Bank Brokerage Company, author- 
ized capital $2,500; C. A. Bell, S. Reed and C. E. Basher. 

Tennessee, 

Nashville—The Goldwell-Winkler-Gilliland Lumber & Land 
Company, authorized capital $25,000. 

Sullivan county—The Montezuma Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; G. H. Mell, H. H. Shelton, W. F. 
Smith and others. 

Texas. 

Columbia—The G. W. Gayle Hardware & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; G. W. Gayle, J. C. Gayle, 
J. C. Faickney and others. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Houston—The W. F. Blair Company, authorized capital 
$10,000 ; W. C. Huff, C. R. Cummings and others. 

Winnsboro—The Winnsboro Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; T. J. Gibson, T. G. Carlock, S. F. Nelson 


and others. 
Washington. 


Edmonds—The Edmonds Mill Company, authorized capi- 
tal $4,000; KE. D. Carpenter, G. D. Carpenter and O. UC. 
DeLand. 

Mount Vernon—Allen, Roray & Sanborn, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000. 

Seattle—The Bell Street Mill Company, authorized capital 
$10,000 ; M. A. Schwab, J. F. Schwab and L. A. Larimore. 

Seattle—The Holmes Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; J. Holmes and E. D. Holmes. 

Seattle—The Monarch Woods Product Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000,000; B. W. Bell, A. Quigiey and R. S. 
Green. 

Seattle—-The R. W. 
capital $50,000; R. W. 
Day. 

South Bend—The Wentworth Logging Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; A.D. Wentworth and A. J. Cole, 


West Virginia. 


Glen Jean—The Wellman Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; O. IF. McCoy, L. D. Marshall, H. E. Wilson 
and others. 

Wheeling—The Hood Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$200,000; C. M. Hood, T. E. Hood, J. M. Crawford and 
others. 

Whythe—The Gauman Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; J. R. Morgan, A. F. Hartman, A. C. Hart and 
others. 


Ridings Mill Company, authorized 
Ridings, R. J. Menz and E. B. 


Wisconsin. 

Green Bay—The Duck Lake Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; W. Larsen, F. W. Taylor and A. Larsen. 

Lake Nebagamon—The Wisconsin Star Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; A. H. Angus and others. 

Milwaukee—The Newbold Land & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $9,000; L. Peshong, C. Krueger, H. Wubker 
and others. 

Wausau—The Scharbau Land, Lumber & Mining Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; L. Scharbau, J. Miller, F. Ritter 


and others. 
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New Brunswick. 
New Mills—The Prescott Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $99,000; J. Prescott, C. D. Prescott, R. L. Myles 


and others. 
MEXICO. 
City of Mexico—The Durango Sierras Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $2,300,000, with $1,600,000 paid in. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 

Montgomery—The Payne & Wood Building Material Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Southern Sash & Door 
Company. 

Arkansas. 

Pine Bluff—-The Nimmons & Bennett Company has been 
succeeded by the W. B. Nimmons Company. 

Warren—The Bradley Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has appointed John F. Forsythe state agent. 


California. 


Glendora—F. C. Neet, FF’. Rool and E. Midkiff have entered 
into a copartnership to estabiish a planing mill. 
Colorado. 
Fort Collins—The Fort Collins Planing Mill Company 
has been succeeded by the Fort Collins Lumber Company. 
Stratton—J. T. Roberts is out of the lumber business. 


Florida. 

Aycock—The Aycock Bros. Lumber Company has _ been 
succeeded by the Aycock Lumber Company. 

Pensacola—The Florida & Alabama Land Company has 
sold two saw mills, twenty miles of railroad and 50,000 
acres of timber land to W. K. Hyer, jr., W. A. Blount and 
J. R. MeLane for about $100,000. 

Taylorville—The Edge & Taylor Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Taylor Lumber Company. 

Idaho. 
The Central Lumber Company has sold out. 
Illinois. 


Albion—The Albion Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Southern Illinois Lumber Company, of Fairfield. 

Chicago—The Wabash Screen Door Company has removed 
its offices to the Commercial National Bank building. 

Cisne—The Cisne Lumber Company has been succeeded by 
the Southern Illinois Lumber Company, of Fairfield. 

Delavan—D. H. Allen has been succeeded by Conway & 
Elmore, of Freeland Park, Ind. 

Earlville—The Earlville Grange Elevator Company is re- 
ported out of the lumber business. 

Enfield—The Enfield Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Southern Illinois Lumber Company, of Fairfield. 

Erie—James & Seger are out of the lumber business. 

Fairfield—The Fairfield Lumber Company and Dickey, 
Summers & Kramer have been succeeded by the Southern 
Illinois Lumber Company. 

La Prairie—F. W. Hogsett has been succeeded by the 
Golden Lumber & Contracting Company. 

Mills Shoals—The Mills Shoals Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Southern Illinois Lumber Company, 
of Fairfield. 


Nampa 


Indiana. 


Haubstadt—George D. Seitz has been succeeded by the 
George D. Seitz Lumber Company. 

New Albany—The Wood Mosaic Flooring Company has 
changed style to the Wood Mosaic Flooring & Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Switz City—John A. W. Miller has been succeeded by 
George E. Endres. 

Indian Territory. 


: Antlers—J. R. Boyd & Co. are out of the lumber business 
rere. 
McGee—C. S. Leeper & Bro. are out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 
Marlow—S. J. Fuller has been succeeded by Lyon & 
Matthews, of Bowie, Tex. 
Iowa. 


Clarion—Courson Bros. have been succeeded by Bennett 
& Sturgeon. 

Massena—E. W. Holmes & Co. have sold out to J. A. 
Timberman. 

Kansas. 

Chanute—The A. L. Davis Lumber Company has removed 
headquarters to Joplin, Mo. 

Council Grove—M. R. Smith has been succeeded by the 
J. B. Rhodes Lumber Company. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Lansing—S. C. Garrett has been succeeded by the S. C. 
Garrett Lumber Company at this point and at Leaven- 
worth. 

Kentucky. 

Ashland—The W. R. Vansant Lumber Company has re- 

moved main office to Rush. 


Louisiana. 

Lake Charles—The Gulf Lumber Company has bought of 
the Wright-Blodgett Company, of Saginaw, Mich., 81,890 
acres of timber land for the consideration of $4,197,454. 

Lake Charles—The Indian Bayou Canal Company has sold 
its plant and 6,312 acres of timber land to the North Ameri- 
can Land & Timber Company for $148,000. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—The North Anson Lumber Company is out of 
business at this point. 

Everett—The Everett Milling Company is selling out. 

Michigan. 

Allegan—The Baines-Mosier Cabinet Company has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $4,000 to $13,000. 

Hartford—Blashfield & Smith have dissolved. T. E. 
Blashfield and E. R. Smith will conduct individual yards 
here. 

Ithaca—W. T. Naldrett has been succeeded by the Inde- 
pendent Elevator Company. 

Minnesota. 

Barrett—The Salzer Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by Geib & Carl. 

Braham—The Braham Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Oscar Nelson. 

Stillwater—The Consolidated Lumber Company has sold 
its yards at Hugo, Mahtomedi and White Bear Lake to the 
Interstate Lumber Company. 

Mississippi. 

Belzona—W. H. Hood and the McKie-Ford Lumber Com- 
pany are out of the lumber business. 

Coat—The Coat Lumber Company is going out of the 
lumber business. 

Missouri. 

Butler—The Logan-Moore Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $75,000 to $175,000. 

Curzon—Gifford & Co. are reported out of the lumber 
business. 

New Madrid—Hunter & Fuller have dissolved. 

New York. 

Auburn—Gardner, Dunning & Co. are out of the lumber 
business. 

Chateaugay—Seabury & Gamblin are out of the lumber 
business. 

Newark Valley—The J. S. Kemp Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by the International Harvester Com- 
pany, of Chicago, III. 

North Dakota. 

McLeod—tThe Salzer Lumber Company has been succeeded 

by the Chamberlain-Wallace Company. 
Ohio. 

Canton—The Ite & Son Manufacturing Company have 
been succeeded by the Sommer & Henry Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Cleveland—'the Ohio Sash & Door Company has increased 
its capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 

Toledo—It is reported that the Barbour & Starr Lumber 
Company will retire from the lumber business in this 
city. 

Pennsylvania. 

Iloutzdale—S. T. Henderson & Co. are out of the lumber 
business. 

Philadelphia—A. Thompson has been succeeded by the 
sabcock Lumber & Boom Company. 

Shippensburg—H. R. Hawk is out of the lumber business. 

Tarentum—aA. F. Bartholic is out of the lumber business. 

Wapwallopen—A. W. Heller is out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Texas. 

Alice—H. G. Luckins has sold out to the Christian Lum- 
ber Company. 

Arlington—The Arlington Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the People’s Lumber Company. 

sSeaumont—The Landry Lumber Company has given a 
two years’ lease on its mill to the Gilmore-Slocum Lumber 
Company. 

Clarksville—J. M. Mims has been succeeded by the Mims 
Lumber Company. 

Corpus Christi—The H. D. Taylor Company recently en- 
tered the lumber business. 


Washington. 

Anacortes—Burke & McLean have dissolved. 

Everett—The Everett Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Fairfield—The Fairfield Planing Mill & Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by C. C. Rickard. 

Granite Falls—The Crites-Smith Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Granite Mill Company. 

Machias—H. R. Bartlett has been succeeded by the Bol- 
com & Bartlett Mill Company. 

Tenino—The Tenino Lumber Company has sold out. 

Vancouver—The Columbus Tie & Lumber Company, of 
Oregon, has appointed C. C. Gridley state agent. 

West Virginia. 

. Davis—The Thompson Lumber Company and the Black- 
water Lumber Company have been succeeded by the Babcock 
Lumber & Boom Company. 

Weston—The Weston Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock to $75,000. 

Wisconsin. 

LaRue—The LaRue Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the H. M. Johnson Lumber Company, of Baraboo. 

Marinette—R. W. Merryman & Co. have sold their mill 
to William Larsen and F. W. Taylor. 


CASUALTIES. 











Alabama. 
Ryland—The gin and saw mill of T. J. Morring & Son 
burned May 25. The loss was $4,000; insurance $2,500. 
Florida. 
Springfield—R. Silbe’s planing mill and a large quantity of 
lumber were destroyed by fire May 19, with a loss of 


$10,000. 
Georgia. 
Waycross—The saw and planing mill of H. L. Gray and 
75,000 feet of high grade lumber were burned May 19. The 
loss is partly covered by insurance. 


Illinois. 
Alton—The Illinois Box Company’s plant was damaged 
about $2,000 by fire May 20. 
Tuscola—James Jones’ lumber yard was burned with loss 
of $30,000 May 22; insurance of $18,000. 
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Indiana. 
Indianapolis—The E. C. Atkins Saw Company suffered a 
loss of $12,000 by fire May 23. The Chicago branch office 
was recently damaged by fire to the extent-of $10,000. 


Indian Territory. 

Chickasha—The planing mill of S. J. Lea was struck by 
lightning recently and caused damage estimated at $5,000; 
insured. 

Maine. 

Sebago Lake—About $50,000 worth of lumber was de- 
stroyed at the plant of the Eastern Dynamite Company. 
The fire started from a small rubbish fire in the yard. 


Massachusetts. 


soston—Three men lost their lives in a fire at the box 
plant of S. T. Le Baron May 25. The plant was damaged 
to the extent of $50,000. 

Boston—The lumber schooner and lumber wharf of E. G. 
l’ond were destroyed by fire May 20, with loss of $10,000. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—A dry kiln of the Eddy Sash & Door Com- 

pany was destroyed by fire May 18, causing a loss of $4,500; 


covered by insurance. 
New York. 

Malone—The saw mill and lumber yard of P. J. Murtugh 
were destroyed by fire May 20, causing a loss of $13,000 on 
the plant and $5,000 on the lumber. 

Syracuse—E. FE. Chapman's Sons lumber yard was de- 
stroyed by fire May 18, entailing a loss estimated at $6,000; 
covered by insurance. 

North Carolina. 

Casar—H. M. Angle’s shingle mill was destroyed by fire 

recently with loss of $6,000. 
Ohio. 

Sycamore—The boiler at the plant of J. A. Petty ex- 
ployed May 17 and seriously injured two men. The plant 
was completely wrecked. 

South Dakota. 

Plankinton—Noble & Aitken Company's machine shed and 
lumber office were destroyed by fire May 18, causing a loss 
of $3,000. 

Texas. 

Groveton—The barn of the Trinity County Lumber Com- 
pany’ was destroyed by fire May 15. Loss $3,000; insured. 
Washington. 

Sedro-Wooley—The planing mill of the Cogshall-Metsker 
Lumber Company was destroyed by fire May 16, with a loss 
of $8,000 ; insurance of $3,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Ingram—J. N. Graham's saw mill was burned May 25, 
with a loss of $5,000; no insurance. 

Park Falls—Bean & Maxwell’s saw mill was burned re 
— with loss of $3,000; no insurance. Tht mill will be 
rebuilt. 

Westboro—The C. F. Stout Lumber Company‘s saw mill 
was burned May 22. The loss is $5,000, with no insurance. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Quebec. 


Montreal—B. Grier’s saw mill was destroyed by fire May 
25, with loss of $15,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 
Selma—P. 8. Gilder will build a saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 50,000 feet. The machinery and equipment have 
been bought. 








Arkansas. 
White—Gulledge Lros. are installing a band saw and slab 
conveyors and making other improvements in their plant 
which will bring the capacity of the plant up to 100,000 


feet a day. 
Florida. 

Millville—The German-American Lumber Company is re- 
building its plant which was destroyed by fire last summer. 
it will have a daily capacity of 100,000 feet a day. The 
company is extending its logging railroad, thus giving it 
about sixty miles of railroad. 

Georgia. 

Savannah—The Savannah Lumber Company will build a 
saw mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet, which will 
cost about $14,000. It will be of wood construction and 
40x125 feet in size. 

Thomasville—The Cherokee Lumber Company will build 
a saw mill in Thomas county with a daily capacity of 
100,000 feet. The company will construct a railroad to 
Thomasville. 

Idaho. 


Kendrick—The Pine Creek Milling Company will build a 
planing mill with a daily capacity of 35,000 feet. The com- 
pany proposes to handle the product of the small mills in its 
neighborhood. 

Indian Territory. 

Stillwell—The Stillwell Cotton & Ginning Company is 
building a saw mill. 

Kansas. 

Wichita—The Rock Island Lumber Company will install 
a large planing mill in connection with its lumber yards. 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The Mehlig Lumber Company will build a 
saw mill with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet, which will 
cost about $10,000. The building will be 150x40 feet in 
size. 

Michigan. 

Neebish—The Woolworth Land & Lumber Company is 

building a saw mill 48x120 feet in size, which will have a 


daily capacity of 50,000 feet. The mill will cost when 
completed about $30,000. 
Minnesota. 


Cloquet—The Northern Lumber Company is building an 
office building two and a half stories high of pressed brick. 
It will cost about $40,000. 

Tennessee. 

Clarksville—J. V. Cooper & Co. are building a hardwood 
mill with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

Knoxville—The Nickerson-Vaughn Manufacturing Com 
pany, recently incorporated for $20,000, will build a plant 
for the manufacture of porch columns. 

Washington. 

Edgewood—C. A. Stokes is building a saw mill with a 
daily capacity of 30,000 feet, which will cost about $35,000. 

Issaquah—The Squak Mill Company will build a saw mill 
in the upper Squak valley with a daily capacity of 25,000 
feet. 





Wisconsin. 

Oshkosh—The Morgan Company is installing new boilers 
and a large engine. It is also enlarging its veneer mill. 
The improvements will cost about $15,000. 

Wautoma—The W. J. Durham Lumber Company has 
completed and put into operation a planing mill to be run 
in connection with its yards. 





FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN LONDON. 


(From our own correspondent.) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 13.—Trade is by no means in 
a satisfactory condition, which must be attributed to 
general dullness in demand coupled with tightness in the 
money market. Prospects of improvement in the finan- 
cial situation are not lacking, however, and the advent 
of summer will doubtless have a stimulating effect upon 
the building trade, while the improvement in the north 
must soon extend to this city. New season shipments 
from the Baltic are beginning to arrive, but f. 0. b. trade 
is inactive, as no profit can be secured on goods bought 
on present f. 0. b. figures. Importing is being done in a 
hand to mouth manner, a fact which importers are begin- 
ning to realize. 





London Dock Stocks. 
The position on May 1 was as follows: 
1907, pieces. 1906, pieces. 








rn Os is on hin aca ee Sd aad iw dee 1,155,008 657,795 
a, eee eer rere 2,567,275 1,377,722 
TE 5 cs wwnka dd ae beeen 3,199,931 2,611,470 
INE slo's saw ance wie 4 anand 5,182,982 4,992,601 
SSS re ae 8,862 601,664 
CN es cians sean knee euseneeas 781,118 529,279 
Pe Ce BB das ccuesadaeaaes 31,838 15,842 

TE: nase ranakeevsatieeialncs 13,477,013 10,786,373 


The stock of wood in this port is still about 25 percent 
in excess of last year’s figures, which had reached an 
unusually low level, while there is a decrease of nearly 
2,000,000 pieces on the holding of a month ago. With the 
single exception of pine deals the increase is an all 
around one, although the stock is not above the average 
at this period of the year. The chief feature is the ex- 
traordinarily low stock of pine—probably the smallest 
on record, but as the demand has fallen away also there 
is no immediate fear of a famine in this staple. Gen- 
erally speaking the stock is up to the average. It most 
likely will soon increase as the new season’s goods are 
beginning to arrive. 

Pitch Pine. 

Trade is practically at a standstill and the lower 
prices accepted by selling agents do not induce business. 
The position is a serious one from the English im- 
porter’s standpoint. In many cases he has bought sawn 
timber for April-May shipment which will not arrive 
till June or July, at $20 for 30-foot average, whereas 
the current figure for sawn timber of the same specfi- 
cation is only $17.50, a drop of $2.50 a load, or 5 cents 
a cubic foot. This is a very serious matter for a dealer 
who has perhaps a steamer cargo of anywhere between 
2,500 and 3,000 loads coming forward. It is reported 
that a cargo of 30-foot sawn has been placed at $18, 
but it is a shipment of special dimensions. For the 
ordinary specification $17.50 is the figure. The general 
slackness of the building trade has very much affected 
the pitch pine demand. Hewn timber maintains its 
value, but lumber is not so firm as it was. Freights 
are stronger and tonnage cannot be had under $21 from 
the Gulf to two ports United Kingdom, and they must 
be good ports to get on at this figure. 

White wood (poplar) maintains its very strong posi- 
tion, while the demand for walnut lumber is improving. 
The market for oak and Californian redwood remains 
practically unchanged. 

Mahogany. 

A further strengthening in the position of mahogany 
has taken place during April, prices for practically every 
variety having advanced during the month. The prin- 
cipal sales have consisted of 1,600 logs of Honduras, 
which were offered in two lots and brought average 
prices of 11 and 11% cents respectively, which was an 
excellent return for the small wood of the cargo. About 
400 logs of Cuba brought an average price of 104% 
cents, which also was a good result, as the bulk of the 
wood was of very poor character. The only lot of any 
importance was a small cargo of Tobasco per Kanpo 
and Laguna, the bulk of which was placed at auction 
at about 1214 cents a foot. The arrivals comprise about 
1,800 logs, chiefly Honduras, and firsthand stocks and 
stocks in brokers’ hands have been reduced to a very 
low level. For further supplies of every description 
there is an excellent outlook for an advance in prices. 

Three Big Failures. 

The suspension of Atherton & Co: and Rose, Smith & 
Co., both operators in Baltic wood chiefly, is announced, 
but no one of the United States exporting firms are 
interested. In the first case the liabilities are $60,000 
with assets estimated to realize $50,000, so that there 
is every prospect of a substantial dividend for the trade 
creditors. Rose, Smith & Co.’s position is not so satis- 
factory, as with liabilities of $85,000 there is an esti- 
mated deficiency of $45,000. In both cases the suspen- 
sion is attributed to the tightness of money, and as 
regards Rose, Smith & Co. the greatest sympathy has 
been expressed with the firm by the ereditors, who are 
unanimous in the belief that the business had been con 
dueted on good lines and that the failure was in no 
respect due to fault on the part of the debtors. A much 
more serious failure is reported from Glasgow, where 
Buchanan & French, Limited, with liabilities of $600,000, 
have been obliged to suspend payment. 

A Go-Ahead Concern. 

A striking example of energy displayed by a Cana- 
dian firm in developing business on this side is evidenced 
by the record of the Imperial Lumber Company, estab- 
lished in 1889 at Toronto, having also a branch yard 





at Tonawanda, N. Y. The company first opened quar- 
ters here about seven years ago, and having seen that 
the bulk of the Canadian and United States trade is 
done by the West coast ports it migrated to Manchester 
and is now making considerable extensions at its head- 
quarters at Trafford park on the Ship canal. Up to 
the present Canadian goods only have been handled, but 
pitch pine and maple flooring are now to be,added to 
the list. The company’s manager here is Alexander B. 
Clark, son of Col. J. 8. H. Clark, a well known New 
Jersey lumberman, who was one of the founders of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Dur- 
ing his eighteen months’ residence here A. B. Clark 
has made many friends in the trade. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the American lumbermen at present on this 
side is A. Rose, of Mobile. E. Harper Wade, of the 
MeArthur Export Company, Limited, has just left after 
a longer visit than usual. 

The discussion on the measurement of American hard- 
wood lumber in the trade press to which 8. M. Spiegle, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and Henry Brown, of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, are the chief contributors still 
continues. This important matter was to have been thor- 
oughly gone into by the Timber Trade Federation, but 
at the meeting called for the purpose the attendance 
was so small the question was dropped. It is expected 
that the Liverpool system of measurement will be in- 
troduced here eventually. 





BORN TO THE BUSINESS. 


(Concluded From the Front Page.) 


of lumber are handled a year, though this amount was 
exceeded in 1905 because of the great prosperity which 
had prevailed in every line of industry. The company 
makes a specialty of railroad and car building business 
and sells to nearly every large railroad company of 
the United States. 

Mr. Gates retiréd recently from the American Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company as officer and stock- 
holder but retains his stock in the Florala Lumber 
Company, of Paxton, Ala., a prosperous yellow pine 
manufacturing concern—too prosperous, in fact, to 
justify Mr. Gates in disposing of his stock. He re- 
cently decided that it was to his interest to move to 
the far west and, accompanied by his family, he left 
some months ago for the Pacifie coast, visiting the 
Inland Empire and tne Oregon and Washington pro- 
ducing centers and finally settling at Portland, Ore. 
There he has opened an office under the style of G. 
W. Gates & Co., manufacturers and wholesalers of 
Pacific coast lumber products. While with the Pitts- 
burg company Mr. Gates bought a great deal of ma- 
terial from the west coast and is therefore well ac- 
quainted with the many manufacturing concerns of 
which he has been a buyer for a long time. In his 
new relations he is in position to give closer atten- 
tion to production than before and his long and in- 
timate acquaintanceship in the east enables him to 
enjoy satisfactory relations with buyers in that 
section. 

January 1 of this year G. W. Gates & Co. opened 
a branch office in Salt Lake City, Utah. This was 
placed in charge of E. W. Ortmann, a lumberman of 
experience, formerly tie and timber agent of the 
Nevada Northern Railway Company, a connection 
which serves as an additional help in the firm’s in- 
telligent comprehension of buyers’ needs in that ter- 
ritory. From the start the new branch has been sue- 
cessful; its sales for March alone aggregated over 
5,000,000 feet. 

A recent shipment by G. W. Gates & Co. is indica- 
tive of Mr. Gates’ adaptability to environment and 
circumstances. This shipment was out of the ordinary; 
it consisted of 80,000 feet of select fir derrick tim- 
bers ranging from 18x18 to 24x24 and from 60 to 100 
feet long. The timbers were manufactured to the 
order of G. W. Gates & Co. on the Cowlitz river and 
many of the pieces as long as 90 feet showed no knots 
larger than the end of a pencil. This shipment was 
consigned to Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

Much of the success of the Pittsburg company in recent 
years was due to the careful and aggressive methods 
pursued by Mr. Gates. He proved a most capable 
assistant to President Johnston and through their efforts 
much good fortune has been met. Mr. Gates paid par- 
ticular attention to the credits extended and the profits 
have shown his wise precaution. This recital of the 
affairs of the big Pittsburg company is made largely to 
indicate something of Mr. Gates’ managerial and exec- 
utive ability. He has attended schools for lumbering 
which have given him a wide knowledge and expe- 
rience. He was engaged first in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, a schooling by which he became thoroughly posted 
regarding manufacturing and commercial conditions at 
the mills and in the area covered by materials shipped 
from the mills. In his identification with the big dis- 
tributing concern at Pittsburg he exercised his talents 
as buyer and seller of northwestern products, south- 
eastern pine output and that from the mill in which he 
is still interested—the longleaf mill at Florala—while 
at the same time he has exercised a supervision over 
purchasing departments for the last few years. 

Mr. Gates married Miss Adaline Sayre Meek February 
1, 1901. Mrs. Gates is the daughter of James F. Meek, 
a wholesale dry goods merchant of St. Louis. The 
couple have one child, a boy 4 years old—George 
Walter Gates, jr. Mr. Gates is a member of several 
elubs and is a Mason. 
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Powell has 
Another “‘Star”’ 


to his credit in the new valve fo ow 
and medium steam pressures and hot 
water heating. 
Endorsements 
mechanics, su- 
and engineers 





from 
perintendent 
proclaim— 


master 


The Powell 
“Union” Composite 
Improved Disk Valve 


the best valve of this type that 

as ever been constructed. 
Suffice to say it is made on new 
lines and bears the name 
** Powell.” 


Catalog on request 
or ask your jobber 


THE WM, POWELL ¢O., | 




















CINCINNATI, 0.. U.S. A. 7 


Save Your Money ° 








By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK 233" 
and July. 
% 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of Jumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


1402 Great Northern Bidg., 
CHICAGO. 


116 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 


THE BRESLIN 











up-to-date 
Hotel. 


Newest 
Fireproof 


= — 
Breslin 
Flew Pow 


The 
BS way-29th St. 


Center of Shopping and Theatrical District. 
The Breslin Hotel Co., Proprietors. 








THE BRITTON LUMBER CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


FLOORING AND CAR DECKING A SPECIALTY. 
LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 




















Write for Stock Sheet. 
and brain work use 


TO SAVE TIME The Box Esti- 


mator for contents, decimally expressed at a glance, of 
cut material, by quarter inches, for Boxes, Sash, Doors, 
Furniture, ete. in board or surface measure. Sent on trial. 


JAMES M. LEAVER, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 





THE EMPIRE STATE. 


PDD DD DP 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, May 27.—The new trade was slow to 
develop last week, and there seems to be plenty of 
lumber to take care of all new business offered. There 
is a strengthening in business confidence, and, while 
the weather man is still on strike, retailers look for an 
improvement shortly, saying that even though the season 
has been so late in getting started, spring trade can not 
be very much longer in materializing. Last week there 
were ninety-six permits for buildings issued in the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx at a cost of $2,363,- 
700, as compared with 129 permits and $5,386,100 for 
the same week of last year. The total number of 
permits in these boroughs for the period since January 
1, was 1,202 for this year and 1,878 last year, with a 
decrease in money value of about 25,000,000. In 
Brooklyn there is a substantial increase. Last week 
159 permits were issued at an estimated value of 
$1,238,500, the latter being a slight increase over last 
year. Since January there have been 1,300 more per- 
mits issued in Brooklyn than last year and a gain of 
$9,000,000 in value. In some sections work has been 
held up by strikes among carpenters and lumber hand- 
lers, but these seem to be practically disposed of, and 
very little trouble is experienced in getting enough men 
to handle contracts when they are let. Stocks in local 
yards are heavy, particularly in spruce and hemlock, 
the latter being regarded as unseasonably heavy, the 
deliveries from the lower city yards being unusually 
low this year. Hardwoods are strong, but buyers begin 
to note a better handling of their orders, indicating 
that manufacturers are getting their stocks more 
promptly. The money market is in good shape and 
will permit of a liberal amount of building loans. 

EF. S. Loomis, New York representative of the Blan- 
chard Lumber Company, reports a fair spruce trade, 
saying that orders are coming along in better shape than 
last month and while trade still seems to be a little 
behind last year the indications are getting better and 
the outlook for trade during June is good. The bulk 
of the present new business seems to come from sections 
outside of New York city. The company’s mills at 
Portage Lake, Me., started two weeks ago and are turn- 
ing out a large output of lumber and lath, 

J. A. Cheyne, of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Com- 
pany, has been in town with W. A. Ropps, the com- 
pany’s local representative at 18 Broadway. Mr. Cheyne 
reports a fair sash and door trade. 

William A. Ruddick, New York representative of the 
North Wisconsin Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Lake Nebagamon Lumber Company, White River Lum- 
ber Company and Iron River Lumber Company, reports 
a strong white pine trade, saying that prices are brisk 
and that he is booking considerable northern pine busi- 
ness. His recent trips through the market indicate an 
inerease in the consumption, and find buyers in a more 
receptive condition to talk over new business than they 
were last month. He also looks after the business here 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago, IIl., 
and L. L. Barth of this concern has spent several days 
in town with Mr. Ruddick and is very optimistic on the 
northern pine situation. 

W. M. Crombie & Co., selling agents for E. H. Lemay, 
Montreal, Quebec, report a fairly strong Canada white 
pine and spruce trade, saying that conditions, while 
somewhat behind this time last year, are slowly im- 
proving. The firm is also handling North Carolina 
pine, and has an office in Norfolk, Va., in charge of 
George L. Curry, and through connections with a num- 
ber of mills in the south is in a position to handle 
any order of the North Carolina pine trade. 

Swain, Aleock & Swain, 90 West street, report a 
firm North Carolina pine trade, saying that orders are 
coming along very well, and that the firm’s business is 
considerably ahead of last year. New quarters were 
recently taken at 90 West street. R. S. Cohn, of the 
Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, whose output in 
New York and New Jersey is handled by Swain, Alcock 
& Swain, spent several days this week in town at the 
oftice of Swain, Alcock & Swain, and Mr. Cohn also 
reports an increasing southern pine trade. 

Ship owners say that the principal requirements for 
full cargo steamers are for timber boats to European 
destination, with a substantial amount of West Indian 
orders. For lumber carriers to South American des- 
tinations, there is a limited demand and rates are steady 
and well maintained. There is a good demand for long 
tonnage lumber voyages and rates are steady. A num- 
ber of wholesalers in this market find more or less 
difficulty in getting carriers to handle their shipments 
from Nova Scotia. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
Broadway and Twenty-fifth street, has been in the south 
for some time visiting the various mills whose cypress 
outputs are handled by the J. C. Turner Lumber Com- 
pany. ‘The company reports a firm cypress trade, and 
says that while the building situation is somewhat be- 
hind last year, the outlook for spring and summer trade 
is good. A number of the small planing mills are 
now getting on a good basis and the letting of the new 
building contracts will put a lot of the local mill work 
plants on a more active basis. 

E. M. Wiley, of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Company, 
Broadway and Twenty-third street, returned last week 
from a short trip to the Pacific coast. He reports a 
better trade than when he left, and says that the 
company’s large output compares favorably with last 
year and he looks for an increasing demand and good 
prices. 


Among the visitors for the week were: Robert C. 


Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. M. Dunnington, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Lumber Company, Lynchburg, Va.; G. 
G. Barr, Beecher & Barr, Pottsville, Pa.; Herbert L. 
White, White, Frost & White, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y.; G. A. Mitchell, president of the Lumber Insurance 
Company and the Adirondack Fire Insurance Company, 
and member of the firm of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Guy I. Buell, Montgomery 
Lumber Company, Spring Hope, N. C., and J. Hydecker, 
of the Pease Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ee el 


THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., May 27.—A big slump in 
receipts by vessel at the Tonawandas so far this season 
has made itself manifest as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Unless the receipts of 
stock take on decidedly active proportions shortly the 
indications are that the total for the season will be 
considerably less than last year. So far this season 
the total amount of lumber brought to the Tonawandas 
by vessel has not exceeded 35,000,000 feet, while fully 
55,000,000 feet was received during the corresponding 
period of 1906. During the last week a trifle over 
5,000,000 feet has been received, a decrease of nearly 
8,000,000 feet from the preceding week. The stock 
that arrived during the last week was carried by eight 
vessels and was distributed as follows: 

Boat AND CONSIGNEE— Feet. 
Steamer Meyer, Smith, Fassett & Co............. 1,250,000 


Schooner Goshawk, W. H. Cowper & Co........... 700,000 
Schooner Jenness, Silverthorne & Co............. 550,000 
Steamer Lizzie Madden, White, Frost & White.... 725,000 
Schooner Charles Wall, White, Frost & White..... 800,000 
Schooner Whitney, Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company. 370,000 
Steamer Holland, Dodge & Bliss.............0.. >. 250,000 
Steamer J. OC. Ford, J. W. Scribner..........000. 650,000 

The cargo of 1,250,000 feet carried by the steamer 


Meyer was the largest brought to the Tonawandas this 
season. It consisted entirely of white pine. 

Oille & McKeen have several million pieces of lath at 
Duluth, Minn., to come forward by vessel. The first 
consignment arrived on the steamer Holland last week 
and consisted of 900,000 pieces. 

During the third week of May 2,790,000 feet of lum- 
ber was shipped from the Tonawandas via the Erie 
canal. The shipments for the corresponding week of 
last season amounted to nearly 9,000,000 feet. With 
the exception of the first week of navigation on the 
canal the shipments have shown a big decrease from the 
corresponding weeks of 1906. 

The W. H. White Company, of Boyne City, Mich., is 
shipping its first vessel load of stock of the season 
to the North Tonawanda yard on the schooner Ed. 
Kelley. The vessel will arrive the latter part of the 
current week, its cargo consisting of hardwood and 
hemlock. 

Lewis J. Marsh, of the Western Transfer Lumber & 
Shingle Company, left this week on a business trip to 
New York and other eastern points. 

W. M. Beers, manager of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Company’s New York office, is spending a few days 
here. He reports business improving in the metropolis. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFALO, N. Y., May 28.—The spurt in lumber receipts 
of the former week was followed of course by a lull, 
so that the custom-house report for the current week 
gave only 5,712,000 feet in, with no shingles at all. 
This makes over 18,000,000 feet of lumber for the two 
weeks, which is a big showing for the time, especially 
when there is no immediate need of lumber in the 
yards. 

Montgomery Bros. seem to have taken the lead of late 
in lake lumber cargoes arrived, as they had the 
barges Hutchinson, Commodore and Redington, with 
mostly box lumber, the steamer Flint arriving for C. M. 
Betts & Co., the steamer Zilla for the Haines Lumber 
Company and the Harlow for D. Y. Leslie and others. 

There ought to be no slack in business in the wood- 
working mills here now, as the building permits are very 
numerous and all calling for large amounts of lumber. 
For the week the permits were fifty-five at an estimated 
eost of $151,385. There were thirty-three frame dwell- 
ings, to accommodate fifty-five families. 

The box factories are doing well, though it is apparent 
that the factories dependent on canning factories are not 
going to do as much as usual early in the year, for all 
crops will be very late at the best. There are no mate- 
rial changes in the box contracts let this spring and it 
is found that when they go to the same factories year 
after year there is money in the business. To change 
them about from one box factory to another means dis- 
aster if it lasts very long. ; 

M. E. Preisch, back this week from a trip to Duluth, 
found all the reports of slow progress in lumber sawing 
quite true. Some large concerns are afraid that they 
are not going to be able to get logs fast enough early 
this season to get them all sawed this year. 

James T. Hurd is informed that the saw mills at 
Ontonagon are very badly handicapped with both ice 
and high water. Still water is frozen over and all 
streams of much size now running so fast that it is im- 
possible to set booms and get the mills running. Some 
are not started yet. 

The Hoo-Hoo have fixed August 20 for their annual 
picnic, being obliged to make the arrangements early be- 
cause it is impossible to get the boat wanted unless the 
date is arranged now. The river party is the favorite, 
especially when the Jadies are invited. The Lumber 
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Exchange has not made any outing plans yet, but will 
hardly take to the river this season. 

The Iroquois Door Company has put a full line of 
moldings, including hardwoods, in its new factory and 
warehouse addition, having bins built so that long 
lengths can be stored on end, which keeps them from 
accumulating dirt while in storage. This is something 
new in the business here. It is found that they do not 
suffer to any extent in transit. 

Mixer & Company are handling hemlock shingles 
among other things which this market does not know 
much about. Shingles are so scarce, now, however, that 
the firm is shipping some to Buffalo and may be able to 
establish a regular trade in them. 

Peter McNeil, president of the McNeil Lumber Com- 
pany, was badly hurt yesterday in a collision with a 
trolley car which struck his electric automobile while he 
was crossing Main street, breaking his collar bone and 
otherwise bruising him and demolishing the automobile. 
He saw the car, but thought it was far enough away to 
allow him to make the crossing ahead of him safely. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 28.—In a general way busi- 
ness seems to be picking up a little in this section not- 
withstanding the fact that almost winter weather has 
been experienced of late. Cargoes from upper lake 
points have been retarded by ice in many of the ports 
and skippers report snow interfering with the loading 
of some vessels. The schooner Harlow, bound from 
Pequamining with a cargo of hemlock for the Robert 
H. Jenks Lumber Company, encountered a large field 
of ice and in forcing its way through injured its hull 
to such an extent that it had to go into dry dock upon 
arrival here. 

C. R. Gorham, manufacturer of and dealer in panel 
veneers at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., was in Cleveland look- 
ing over stocks of hardwoods this week. He reports 
that his line has never known better business conditions 
and that the prospects for continued activity are excep- 
tionally good. 

The Cleveland lumber dealers’ club house has re- 
cently had added to its decorations two trophies which 
are most appropriate. One a large bull moose head was 
formerly the property of Samuel Putnam, of Putnam & 
Savidge, and was shot by one of his friends in upper 
Minnesota. It is a magnificent specimen and measures 
about four feet across the antlers. The other is a 
sea bass measuring three feet and which weighed twenty- 
five pounds. It is one caught by Eugene Carleton, of 
the Mills-Carleton Company, during his fishing trip to 
Florida, but is said to be by no means the largest one 
he caught, though he felt inclined to bring home one 
to prove certain assertions. It is mounted on a fine 
mahogany board donated by A. E. McQueen, of the 
Martin-Barriss Company. 

Among the prominent visitors to the Cleveland mar- 
ket this week was Gilbert Tickle, lumber dealer of Liver- 
pool, England. Mr. Tickel was inspecting the hard- 
woods of Cleveland, as this center has become quite a 
point in the export of various lines of American hard- 
woods. 

Perhaps the finest mahogany logs which have ever 
arrived in Cleveland were received by the Martin-Barriss 
Company recently. The logs were of the finest grade 
of Mexican mahogany and averaged .over 1,000 feet of 
lumber apiece, some boards of which were thirty-six 
feet long and twenty-eight inches wide. 

F. W. Bell, of the Saginaw Bay Company, though 
still very feeble from the effects of his long illness, is 
improving and is able to be at the office occasionally. 

Visitors at this market this week were: E. C. Crain, 
of the Crain Pump & Lumber Company, Philadelphia ; 
Jonas Wetzel, of People’s Lumber Company, Salem, 
Ohio; J. Finkensteadt, inspector, of Duluth, and Henry 
Wood, of the Lorain Lumber Company, Lorain, Ohio. 


——eeeene 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, May 27.—Almost any sort of report 
that was desired could be obtained regarding the week’s 
lumber situation. Some of the dealers said ‘‘good,’’ 
others said ‘‘bad,’’ and still others said ‘‘fair.’’ A 
careful review, however, substantiates the claim made a 
week ago that the lumber business had greatly fallen 
off and that there was nothing to indicate that the 
boom which had been expected would be realized. The 
lumber dealers who were indicted by the grand jury 
and who later pleaded guilty on technicalities are yet 
awaiting sentence. 

The smaller dealers are beginning to feel the effects 
of this condition and some serious results are looked 
for within the near future if conditions generally are 
not bettered. Another point of interest is the fact that 
several dealers have openly stated that they are think- 
ing seriously of going out of business when the new 
freight rates become effective because they are afraid 
to increase the price of lumber as they will have to 
under the new order. 

With the exception of a few special commodities, 
such as red cedar shingles, white cedar posts ete., the 
market is very quiet and the only reason an overstock 
does not exist is because the dealers were not able to 
stock up as heavily as they wanted to in the spring, 
because of the car conditions. 

Nobody is in danger of suffering from excess of 
stock and there is not enough lumber on the market to 
cause any slump or panic in prices. The large amount 
of small work continues and the soft woods are in bet- 
ter demand than hardwoods. 

It was learned today that in spite of the fact that 


the lumbermen’s bureau of credit association went out 
of business as a result of the action-of the trust-bust- 
ing grand jury, the lumber dealers are not to be without 
a credit bureau. Full details of what is to be done are 
not obtainable at this time but a satisfactory arrange- 
ment will be made to take care of the credit work of 
the lumbermen as in the past. 

The shipments by water have increased considerably 
during May, but not enough to make any particular 
difference in conditions. The receipts of lumber of all 
kinds according to the customs house reports were a lit- 
tle in excess of 4,000,000 feet, while there were nearly 
8,000,000 lath sent the same way. 

Goulet & Company have just received 625,000 feet 
of Norway and report 250,000 feet of hemlock on the 
way. 

Much surprise is occasioned in Youngstown by the 
fact that in spite of the strike of the carpenter’s union, 
affecting in all about 600 men, building operations have 
not yet been hampered to a great extent. At this time 
the new work is going along well. 

The American Wood Block Company, of Delphos, de- 
cided at a directors’ meeting last week to increase the 
plant by the addition of machinery so that in future 
the company would turn out a finished hub. Heretofore 
the company has been manufacturing nothing but hub 
blocks. This will mean a considerable increase in the 
size of the plant and the number of people employed. 





OHIO RAILROADS DECLARE WAR. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, May 28.—The recent rulings of the 
Ohio railroad commission as to the question of terminal 
charges and car service rules are to be attacked by the 
Ohio Car Service Association. What was taken to be a 
rumor last week has now developed into a reality and the 
railroads have thrown down the gauntlet. The new 
rules, which will be out in a few days, issued by the 
Toledo Car Association cover this question. This asso- 
ciation, ‘which represents twenty-two of the leading 
railroads of the state, in its rules denies the right of 
the state commission to in any way regulate or inter- 
fere with any matter relative to or affecting interstate 
commerce, even though it be only a matter of demurrage 
or storage charges. They will assume that interstate 
commerce from the time a shipment leaves the hands of 
a consignor until it reaches the consignee is a matter 
wholly beyond the jurisdiction of the state commission 
and that it is exclusively controlled by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

That the railroads are going to make a determined 
fight on this question may be taken as an assured fact 
when it is stated that if they can show that the railroad 
commission has no authority to act on interstate ship- 
ments they can obviate obeying the rulings of the com- 
mission on fully 90 percent of all freight handled in the 
state. This is true, because 10 percent or less of the 
traffic in the state is commerce wholly within the boun- 
daries of the state. When the announcement was made 
last week that the railroads were going to question the 
authority of the roads, the Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, of Hamilton, wrote to Howard Mannington, sec- 
retary of the state railroad commission, asking him to 
settle this point. In the letter the paper company 
‘stated that it had been notified by the Cincinnati Car 
Service Association that the rules of the state commis- 
sion were intended to apply only to cars engaged in 
interstate traffic and asked whether this were true or not. 
In reply, Mr. Mannington informed the company that 
the commission expects the rules promulgated by it to 
apply to all car service in loading and unloading within 
the state, regardless of whether the movement is intra- 
state or interstate. It is taken to mean by this ruling, 
regardless of any threats or statements of the railroad 
company, that the commission stands ready to back up 
its rulings to the end. 

However, there was one railroad question decided this 
week which has caused some little satisfaction among 
railroad men and which may mean a great deal to the 
lumbermen in the event that they attack the announced 
increase of freight rates which go into effect June 1. 

The ruling, which is one of the most important ever 
handed down, holds that the courts of the country can 
not entertain suits against the railroads involving the 
legality or reasonableness of a rate, which has been 
duly filed by the railroad with the commission as re- 
quired by law, and which has not been declared unlaw- 
ful or unreasonable by the commission. 

The theory upon which the supremene court comes to 
its conclusion is that when the commission is called upon 
to, pass upon the reasonableness of a rate its powers are 
invoked, not for the shipper making the complaint, but, 
if the complaint is found to be just, to compel the estab- 
lishment of a new rate, applicable to all shippers. 

It is pointed out in the decision that if the courts 
could indiscriminately pass on the unreasonableness of 
the rate before the commerce commission had passed 
upon it, it would result in confusion as the standard 
would fluctuate and vary dependent upon the divergent 
conclusions reached as to reasonableness by the various 
courts called upon to consider the subject as an original 
question. 

In other words, the established schedule might be 
found reasonable by the commission in the first instance, 
and unreasonable by a court acting originally, and 
thus a conflict would arise which would render enforce- 
ment of the act impossible. 

It is also maintained in this decision that in case a 
court should give a complaining shipper judgment 
against a railroad it would be in effect giving the shipper 
in question a lower rate than every other shipper and be 
in itself a violation of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion laws. 








By 
Subscription 
Only. 


Many lumbermen and others have ex- 
pressed the wish to secure a set of the “His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
by J. E. Defebaugh, and published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but have neg- 
lected sending in their formal orders. 

Notice is therefore given that the work 
is sold only by subscription, and editions of 
further volumes will be limited as closely 
as possible to the number of advance sub- 
scriptions. Those who delay their orders 
incur the risk of failing to secure the work. 

All who contemplate subscribing for this 
great history, of such interest and value to 
all concerned with the timber resources and 
industries of America, are invited and 
urged to do so at once. 

Volume II, which takes up the white 
pine states, beginning with New England, 
is now in the hands of the printer. 

The price of the “History of the I.um- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a volume. 
Four volumes are scheduled to complete 
the work and orders are taken for full 
sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


In Forest Land 


By 
Douglas Malloch. 


(“The Lumberman Poét."’) 











Every lumberman will enjoy ‘‘In Forest Land,”’ the 
new book by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet.” 
The Woods, the Camp, the River and the Mill—they are 
all there, portrayed in words always vivid and interesting. 
No writer ever has blended humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment with greater success. 

More than any other book of verse, ‘‘In Forest Land’”’ 
deserves © place in the lumberman’s library or on his desk. 
It will prove a constant source of entertainment to him, his 
family and his friends. 

Beautifully printed, illustrated in tint and bound in 
silk cloth, the book is exceptionally attractive. Price $1.25 
a copy, postpzit. Address 


American Lumberman, 
815 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


GUARANTEED 


Not simply a high sounding but meaningless string 
of words, neither an empty guarantee to give satis- 
faction, but a de finite, absolute, binding guarantee 
that this paint will 


WEAR FIVE YEARS 





or paint for repairing is 
yours without charge. 

That is the kindof guarantee 
we put on Pitkin’s Barn 
Paint and it lives up to it too. 


GEO. W. PITKIN CO. 
Paint & Color MaFers, 
Benton Harbor, Michs 
Established 1868, 
Originators of Barn Paint, 


— 
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TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE, 

















64,000 to 70,000 
Acres in 


British Columbia, 


running mostly to Douglas Fir 
(Oregon Pine) and Cedar. 











Entire tract will cruise better 
than 20,000 to Acre. 


Splendid water power facili- 


~ $4.00 
Per Acre 


The best buy 
today. 


we know of 


Wire for particulars. 





Ferrier-Brock Co. 
18 Geary St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Exclusive Agents of Owners. 

















THE 


Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood. 


It is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; the 
paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing are 
first class. Size of closed book, 44x8% inches; 150 pages. 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








DO YOU USE 
PERRY TRIPLICATE TELEGRAM BLANKS ? 


They are acknowledged by leading lumber- 
men as the best system for keeping a record 
of telegraph transactions, Made in tripli- 
cate or duplicate; typewriter or regular 
message blanks. Western Union and Postal 
Forms Write for sample sheets and prices. 


PERRY BOOK & BINDERY CO., 





Sole Manufacturers, 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN. 














THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 28.—So far as actual market 
conditions are concerned there has been no change dur- 
ing the week. But it is belisved that not for some time 
will fancy prices either be demanded or received for 
lumber. The day of swelled prices is thought to have 
passed, at least for this year. Those lumbermen whose 
business for the first half of the year as compared with 
the business for the corresponding period of last” year 
has fallen off are optimistic that the balance of the year 
will make things all right. Much of the trouble is at- 
tributed to unfavorable weather conditions. It is claimed 
that when the weather becomes settled the demand 
for millwork will exceed the supply. While the demand 
may not be as great as it was during the corresponding 
period of last year it is generally appreciated that the 
supply is even lessened. But it is certain that there 
will be no faney prices paid for timber for some time. 
Nevertheless, sales will be made upon a _ substantial, 
solid basis of normal growth. 

F. P. Southgate, chief inspector of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, spent nearly all the 
week in this city on special business. There was also 
here during the week Secretary F. F. Fish, of Chicago; 
Frederick Furgason, Cincinnati, Ohio, and W. L. Hola- 
han, New York. 

Among the visitors to the city’s trade during the week 
were George E. Major, of Major & Loomis, Hartford, 
N. C.; L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, Chicago, IJl., and Edwin Gaskill, of 
Sue, Green Briar county, West Virginia. 

The next regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, of this city, will be held at the Exchange rooms 
in the Crozier building next Thursday. At this meeting 
the Exchange probably will debate the question of 
passing legislation at Harrisburg in which it has inter- 
ested itself since the legislature has been in session, 
Among these measures is that to create a municipal de- 
partment of doeks and wharves, favored by lumbermen 
generally, and which was passed after amendment, and 
several other measures. Much disappointment is ex- 
pressed among the members because the bill to repeal 
the mercantile tax law failed to pass. It was never 
called out of committee. 

T. B. Rice, of T. B. Rice & Sons Company, announces 
that he has already received more entries for the lum- 
bermen’s golf tournament to be held in Baltimore about 
the middle of June than the number which participated 
at the golf meeting in New York last year. 

Ellis K. Guilford, with Wistar, Underhill & Co., re- 
turned last week from a trip through the state. 

Thomas B. Hoffman, of the J. S. Kent Company, 
was one of those who attended the convention at Atlan- 
tie City. Mr. Hoffman is reported to be much pleased 
with the vaudeville entertainment at the Hotel Rudolph. 

Many of the Philadelphia delegation to the convention 
at the shore remained over until Sunday night and 
Monday morning in order to get the full benefit of their 
trip. Among them were John J. Rumbarger, of the 
Rumbarger Lumber Company, Frank Rambo and Hugh 
Mellvane, jr. 

A strong plea for the representation of the Hoo-Hoo 
at the national convention of the order to be held at 
Atlantie City in September was made by Mr. Rumbar- 
ger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Company, last week at 
Atlantie City. It is proposed soon to have a coneate- 
nation of the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

J. H. Finley, who has been in the south on business 
for the Owen M. Bruner Company, is expected to return 
this week. 

Clem E. Lloyd, local representative of the Boice 
Lumber Company, leaves this week for a week’s trip to 
the trade in New England. 

EK. H. Silliman, of the Wackcamow Lumber Company, 
Wilmington, N. C., was a visitor to this city’s trade last 
week. Mr. Silliman’s firm, it is reported, recently nego- 
tiated for the purchase of timber land in that section 
worth $350,000, and also for a new railroad. 

The International Lumber & Development Company 
announces a proposed advance in the price of its shares 
from $300, the par value and present selling price, to 
$350. The advance in price is to take effect on June 
30 or sooner, if the shares remaining to be disposed of 
at par are sold before that date. 

It is generally expected among the lumbermen of this 
state that Governor Stuart will soon sign the bill au- 
thorizing the creation of a municipal department of 
docks and wharves and there is much speculation as to 
who will be named as the first director of the new de- 
partment. Edward S. Cramp, former superintendent of 
the William Cramp Ship & Engine Building Company, 
is the one so far whose name has been given greatest 
prominence. The mayor of the city will have authority 
to create the new department and name the officials. The 
lumbermen are hopeful that one of their number will be 
chosen to fill one of the important positions in the new 
department. MF hs 

George F. Craig, of George F. Craig & Co., sails for 
Europe Wednesday, May 29. Mr. Craig goes only for a 
month or six weeks’ trip, on pleasure solely. He is 
accompanied by William Drill, a prominent lumberman 
of New York, who is going to Europe to meet his wife 
and accompany her home. 

The J. W. Difenderfer Lumber Company instituted 
suit in the local courts last week against the Clinch 
Valley Lumber Company on a contract. 

Consigned to William R. Adams & Co. there was 
brought to this port last week 3,000,000 spruce lath, 
four feet in length and valued at $12,000. The schooner 





-hind time. 


Laura M. Lunt, from Calais, Me., carried the lath. 
About 500,000 of the lath formed the deck load. They 
were nearly lost during a storm at sea. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MaAss., May 25.—A lumber dealer who is 
largely interested in Canadian lumber states that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company has again put its 
timber lands on the market. Some time ago this com- 
pany withdrew its lands. The stumpage is now being 
offered at $1 advance. This company makes contracts 
with lumber manufacturers, who are obliged to pay 
the crown 50 cents a thousand and until recently have 
paid the railroad $1 a thousand. Hereafter the rail- 
road will receive $2 a thousand. Those lumber manu- 
facturers who already have contracts will gain equally 
with the railroad company, as they have intimated that 
they will take advantage of the advance. 

Several Boston lumber dealers have been at Atlantic 
City during the week attending the hardwood conven- 
tion. Among these were Frank Lawrence and Harry 
Wiggin, of Lawrence & Wiggin; Waldo H. Bigelow; W. 
M. Weston, of the W. M. Weston Company; R. L. 
Palmer, Palmer-Hunter Lumber Company; J. Gardiner 
Jones, of the Jones Hardwood Company, and William 
E. Litchfield. 

E. 8. Pond, Boston lumber dealer, is recovering from 
a severe case of ptomaine poisoning. His attack was 
so severe that for a few days he was obliged to go 
about with the aid of crutches. 

Benjamin Pope, of the Curtis & Pope Lumber Com- 
pany, has moved to his stock farm in Concord, Mass., 
for the summer. 

W. A. Webster has entered the employ of the Blanch- 
ard Lumber Company as salesman. Mr. Webster will 
cover western Massachusetts and Maine for this com- 
pany. He is well known in the lumber trade. He was 
first associated with the Barker Lumber Company of 
Waltham, from which place he went with the Shep- 
ard & Morse Lumber Company. Of late he has been 
associated with the Palmer-Hunter Lumber Company. 

The following Massachusetts companies have filed 
their annual .statements with the commissioner of in- 
corporations: . The Charles West Lumber Company, 
East Boston, William R. West, treasurer; the Virginia 
Lumber Company, Boston, Willis C. Bates, treasurer. 

F. H. Moulton, Somerville, Mass., has returned from 
a two weeks’ trip to northern Maine. 

R. L. Abbott has been recently reappointed surveyor 
general of lumber of Massachusetts by Governor Guild. 
This is Mr. Abbott’s third term. The entire lumber 
trade is well satisfied with this appointment. 

Melvin J. Whitney, Orange, Mass., who. for several 
years has been associated with the New Home Sewing 
Machine Company, has severed his connection with that 
concern and in the future will devote his entire time 
to his lumber business. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $4,061,000 against $2,- 
273,000 during the corresponding period of 1906. . Since 
the first of January the contracts have amounted to 
$48,002,000 as compared with $38,745,000 during the 
same period of 1906. This shows a gain of over $9,- 
000,000 so far this year. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGor, ME., May 25.—With every mill on the Penob- 
scot sawing at normal capacity, much less than the usual 
quantity of lumber is being shipped from Bangor, the 
spruce market being rather dull, and the product is 
being piled on the wharves to await a brisker demand 
later on. Nothing of any account is being shipped on 
the market, nearly all cargoes going forward thus far 
being on orders. Freights have fallen off sharply from 
last fall’s closing rates, the figures this week being $3 
a thousand to New York, $2.75 to Sound ports and $2.25 
to Boston. No. foreign shipments of any kind have 
been made as yet, and the outlook is not promising. 

The Italian bark Jeanne, now at Bucksport discharg- 
ing salt from Trapani, has been chartered by the T. J. 
Stewart Company, of Bangor, to load fruit box shooks 
at Stockton for Palermo. She is the first of the 1907 
shook fleet. 

About $50,000 worth of manufactured lumber owned 
by the Eastern Dynamite Company, at Smiths Mills, 
Cumberland county, was burned May 23. The fire 
caught from a brush fire, and the company’s mills and 
standing timber were saved only by plowing deep fur- 
rows in the fields. 

The five-masted schooner Fanny Palmer was launched 
from the yard of Perey & Small, at Bath, today. She 
is owned by William F. Palmer, of Boston, and others. 
Perey & Small are now building a six-master of about 
3,200 tons for J. S. Winslow & Co., of Portland, and 
will soon begin work on another five-master for their 
own account. 

The three-masted schooner Antoinette was launched 
May 14 from the yards of F. S. Bowker & Son, Phipps- 
burg. ; 

Charles May, of Bristol, Vt., has been engaged to 
take charge of the factory of the Ellsworth Hardwood 
Company. The Ellsworth company has purchased Mr. 
May’s plant at Bristol] and the machinery will be 
moved to Ellsworth. 

News from the headwaters of all Maine rivers is to 
the effect that the drives are now several weeks be- 
The weather continues remarkably cold in 
all parts of the state. 
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DEATH CLAIMS PROMINENT LUMBERMEN IN VARIOUS STATES. 


William C. Perry. 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 28.—The sudden death of William 
C. Perry, president of the Central Coal & Coke Company, on 
Sunday, May 26, was a great shock to his many friends here 
and elsewhere. Mr. Perry went to the Country Club, of 
which he was a member, at about 10 o’clock Sunday morning. 
He played one game of golf with Frank J. Morse and lunched 
at the Country Club house. In the afternoon he went on 
the links but did not play. He walked over the courts and 
watched a couple of his friends play their game through 
and returned with them to the club house about 4:30 o’clock. 
He was in excellent spirits and friends who were with him 
stated that he did not complain of being unwell. About 
5:15 o'clock in the afternoon he left the club house alone on 
the ‘bus which connects with the car line at Fiftieth and 
McGee streets. Mr. Perry boarded the car and almost im- 
mediately after taking his seat threw up his arms and 
lurched into the aisle. A passenger sitting close by caught 
him as he fell from his seat. He was unconscious and 
gasping for breath and died within two minutes after he 
was stricken. Persons on the car identified Mr. Perry and 
his body was removed to Stine’s undertaking rooms and 
later taken to his residence. 

Mr. Perry leaves a widow, a son, William C. Perry, jr., 
20 years of age, and a daughter, Katherine, 7 years old. The 
funeral services will be held at the residence of the family, 
202 West Armour boulevard, at 2 o'clock p. m. Wednesday, 





THE LATE WILLIAM C. PERRY. 


May 28, and the burial will take place at Mount Washington 
cemetery. The following is a list of the active and honorary 
pall bearers, the active pall bearers being the heads of the 
various departments of the Central Coal & Coke Company : 

J. C. Sherwood, I. C. Hatch, F. E. Doubleday, I. H. Fetty, 
John A. Sargent, E. R. Sweeney, A. P. Moore, J. 8S. O'Fla- 
herty. 

The honorary pallbearers were the following: 

Charles Campbell, D. B. Holmes, E. F. Swinney, S. W. 
Moore, J. H. Durkee, B. P. MacDonald, W. H. Rossington, 
Thomas Mackie, Frank Schopflin, Ford F. Harvey, F. J. 
Moss, John R. Foran, John H. Crain, B. F. Bush, Charles 
S. Keith, H. C. Page, Frank Hagerman, B. J. Sheridan, 
Edward George, William Busby, D. Mackie, William Gunn, 
J. H. Atwood, Guy Stewart, E. FE. Riley, Charles Simpson, 
Dr. J. H. Thompson, James F. Elliott, Bennett Brown, 
William Warner. 

The. wholesale and retail lumber dealers of Kansas City 
held a meeting today and appointed the following committee 
to draft suitable resolutions of sympathy and to collect funds 
and select a suitable floral tribute: J. W. Garvey, W. 8S. 
Dickason, C. B. Sweet, George R. Hicks, B. H. Berkshire and 
George D. Hope. 

It was also the sense of the meeting that the lumbermen 
attend the funeral in a body, meeting in the R. A. Long 
building at 1:15 p. m. on Wednesday, May 29. During the 
time of the funeral all mills and coal mines of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company will be closed. 

The story of the life of William C. Perry is that of the 
rise of a poor and obscure boy who came from England to 
this country at the age of 283 without money and without 
influential friends, and who, through his industry and ability, 
achieved wealth and distinction. Mr. Perry was born in 
Clemsford, Essex county, England, October 28, 1854. He 
came to the United States in 1873. His first work was in 
the coal mines in southeastern Kansas, where he worked as 
a miner on wages and prospected for coal on his own 
account. His first introduction into the coal business being 
as a laborer, Mr. Perry always had a kindly feeling for the 
miners, which in later years enabled him to act as arbitrator 
with such great satisfaction to both workmen and operators. 
While working in the mines in Cherokee county, Kansas, he 
met Gen. Charles W. Blair, a noted attorney, who, recog- 
nizing the ability of young Perry, induced him to study law. 
Iie went to Fort Scott and studied in Gen. Blair's offices 
until he was admitted to the bar. Shortly after being ad- 
mitted he was made attorney for the Fort Scott & Mem- 
phis railroad in Fort Scott. Gen. Blair took him into the 
firm, and the name of Blair & Perry was adopted. During 
President Cleveland’s first administration Mr. Perry was 
appointed United States District Attorney for the State of 
Kansas, and served from July, 1885, to November, 1889. His 
work in this capacity was so satisfactory that when Presi- 
dent Cleveland was elected the second time Mr. Perry was 
again appointed to the office and served four years. 

In 1899 Mr. Perry came to Kansas City and formed a law 
partnership with D. B. Holmes. At that time he became 
general attorney for the Central Coal & Coke Company. In 
July, 1903, the late R. H. Keith, then president of the com- 
pany, found his health failing, and asked Mr. Perry to take 
the position of first vice president, which he did, giving up 
the general practice of law. He had given all his attention 
to law, and this was a complete change in his business, but 
Mr. Keith declared that Mr. Perry was specially adapted to 
the duties of president of the company, and later said he 
never knew a more competent man to control a great busi- 
ness. As Mr. Keith's health continued to fail, Mr. Perry 
took on practically all the duties of the president, and at 
the death of Mr. Keith, the latter part of 1905, he was 





unanimously elected president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company. 

Mr. Perry wedded Miss Sallie M. Massey, of Washington, 
in Fort Scott, Kan., in 1886. Mr. Perry was a member of 
the Country Club, the Kansas City Club, the Kansas City 
Athletic Club and the Athol Country Shooting and Fishing 
Club. His chief recreation was hunting, and every year he 
made hunting trips to the Indian Territory. He was fond 
of all outdoor sports, though he never carried the others to 
the extent he did hunting. 





John Patton. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 27.—John Patton, former 
United States senator and prominent in the political, social 
and business life of this city and state, died suddenly of 
heart disease at his home May 24. He had recently returned 
from a trip to Aiken, S. C., where he went for his health. 
A widow and three sons are left. Senator Patton was born 
in 1850 at Curwensville, Pa., and graduated from Yale in 
1875 and later from the Columbia law school. He came to 
Grand Rapids in 1878 and opened a law office. In 1894 he 
was appointed United States senator by Governor Rich to 
succeed the late Colonel Stockbridge and from that date he 
was one of the leaders in the republican party of the state. 
Senator Patton was an orator of national fame. He was 
interested in educational matters and up to his death had 
served as president of the Ryerson library commission in 
this city. His business abilities were recognized in his ap- 
pointment by Judge Wing as referee in the affairs of the 
Buckley & Douglas Lumber Company, of Manistee, when 
that wealthy concern was dissolved as a corporation. Fu- 
neral services were held May 27 from the Park Congrega- 
tional church, conducted by the pastor, with an address of 
appreciation and memorial by Justice Claudius B. Grant, 
of the Michigan supreme court. 





William E. Smith. 


William Emerson Smith, secretary of the Three States 
Lumber Company and of the W. E. Smith Lumber Company, 
both of Memphis, Tenn., and Cairo, Ill., died at his father’s 
home at Eau Claire, Wis., May 23, aged 36 years. Mr. 
Smith was born in Eau Claire, the son of William H. and 
Kate M. (Fox) Smith, and after some experience in elec- 
trical work entered the lumber business in the office of the 
Rust-Owen Lumber Company, the organizer of the Three 
States Lumber Company, whose offices at Cairo he joined 
in October, 1895. In February, 1897, he became manager 
of the company, which moved its headquarters to Memphis, 
Tenn., January 1, 1905, and later he was appointed secretary 
of the company, with full managerial powers. In October, 
1900, Mr. Smith with others incorporated the W. E. Smith 
Lumber Company, capitalized at $25,000, which was after- 
ward increased to $100,000, and of which he was secretary, 
treasurer and general manager. 

William E. Smith was one of the charter members of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and prominent in 
its councils. He was a member of the Alexander and Elks’ 
clubs of Cairo and was a Hoo-Hoo, 





Joseph H. Berry. 


Detroit, Micu., May 27.—Joseph H. Berry, one of De- 
troit’s captains of industry and heavily interested in the 
lumber business as well as in other lines, died at his resi- 
dence here last week after a brief illness. While he had 
been 
thought to be serious 


slightly ailing for several weeks his illness was not 
but he 


took a sudden turn for the 





THE LATE JOSEPH H. BERRY. 


worse and passed away in a few hours. He was president 
of the Dwight Lumber Company, one of the city’s big whole- 
sale plants, owning practically all the stock of the concern, 
which he placed on its feet and developed into a splendid 
business following its financial difficulty of several years 
ago. He also had huge lumber holdings in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and the south. In addition to his lumber interests 
Mr. Berry held a controlling interest in Berry Bros., the 
largest varnish manufacturers in the world, and was presi- 
dent of the Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company, which 
is capitalized at $7,000,000, of which he is said to have held 
$6,000,000. He was a director of the Detroit National bank 
and a stockholder in several other financial institutions. 
His fortune is estimated at $20,000,000. 


———e—eeerne 


Joseph Goshorn. 

KALISPELL, MONT., May 25.—The lumbermen of this city, 
all of whom are friends of Robert Goshorn, editor of the 
Interlake, of this city, sympathize with him in his recent 
bereavement. His son, Joseph Goshorn, a student at Stan- 
ford University, was drowned while canoeing on Lake Wash- 
ington at Seattle last Sunday. He was in company with 
another student from Kalispell named Jacqueth and a young 
lady and a young man friend, both of whom were students 
at the University of Washington. The canoe capsized and 
the two young Stanford students and the young lady were 
drowned. The senior Goshorn has for years been close in 
a business and social way with the lumbermen of Flathead 
valley, and has also been the correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for that territory, and this journal joins with 
his many friends in extending to him sympathy at this time. 
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W. E. DAVIDSON, 


Portiand, Oregon. 
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(TIMBER LANDS] 


Dealer in timber lands and mill 
properties exclusively on commis- 
sion or per cent of net profits. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Oo. W. BROWN, 


301-302 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





Timber Lands for Sale 


IN IDAHO AND WASHINGTON. 


ROBBINS TIMBER COMPANY, Si.chinaton. 
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F, W. MITCHELL 


Have Choice Timber Lands 


in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 
Large and small tracts. Correspondence solicited. 


RYDER-GOUGAR CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


TIMBERLANDS 


633 Ploneer Bidg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 

















The plea of James J. Hill for reciprocity with 
Canada and Senator Cullom’s recommendation of 
a special session of Congress for a revision of the 
present import duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must Be 
Based on Facts. 








The lumberman who would form a just opinion 
as to the place of lumber in the tariff system 
should not only know the provisions of SCHED- 
ULE D of the PRESENT LAW, but should know 
what previous tariffs were and their effect. 


Where Can the Facts Be Found ? 













The only complete, accurate and clear presenta- 
tion of the American lumber tariffs is to be found 


in 
Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 


It gives the gist of all laws affecting forest 
products from the adoption of the Constitution 
until now. 

It gives all tariff rates. 

It gives accounts of all 
affecting lumber. 


reciprocity treaties 












It shows the effect on volume of importations 
and lumber prices of high duties and low, or of 
free trade. 


It shows the influences, whether domestic or 
foreign, which have actuated legislation. 


It thoroughly covers every phase of the sub- 
ject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 


Industry of America,” 








By J. E, DEFEBAUGH, 


the lumberman will find the facts on which to 
base his conclusions, and the arguments to back 
them, for the presentation is as fair and impartial 
as it is full. 


The History is published in four large volumes, 
bound in half Morocco, at $5 a volume. Address 
the publishers, 


315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 













Have You a Copy 


OF THE 





American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop’ 


Tells you what you want to know. 
Handier than a pocket in a shirt. 


ORDER NOW 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 














if you use the American 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED i‘jccrman Terecoue, 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WasH., May 24.—The Danaher Lumber 

Company’s mill, which has been leased by the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company, is running night and day on 
this company’s business now and will average about 
200,000 feet of lumber a day. The Port Blakeley com- 
pany has established offices at 608-11 Bankers’ Trust 
building in charge of A. E. McIntosh, while W. A. 
Rankin is looking after the shipping. The eompany is 
in shape to care for all of its customers, has been able 
to buy here what lumber it needs besides what it cuts 
at the Danaher plant and is getting its vessels off 
promptly. A number of men who were employed in 
the burned mill at Port Blakeley have been brought 
here and given employment at the Danaher mill. Prep- 
arations are already under way at Blakeley for rebuild- 
ing. Mr. Rankin says that when he was there last 
Sunday clearing away the debris was well under way 
and the work of driving piling begun. It is likely that 
it will be Christmas at the earliest before the mill will 
be rebuilt and ready for operations. The Danaher mill 
is practically new and was entirely rebuilt throughout 
about a year ago by the West Coast Lumber Company. 
The work had hardly been completed ere the plant was 
sold to C. D. Danaher and had since been operated by 
him until leased this month to the Port Blakeley com- 
any. 
' The Manley-Moore Lumber Company, which filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation last week, has opened offices at 
521 Bankers’ Trust building. J. E. Manley, August 
Von Boecklin and R. D. Moore, the officers of the com- 
pany, have bought from Clarence Lucas, of the Lucas 
Lumber Company, what has been known as the Arline 
mill, at Arline, Wash., and with it timber sufficient to 
run the mill about four years. Its capacity will be 
increased to 40,000 feet a day, a planer added, a 10x15 
road engine purchased and other improvements will be 
made and the plant started as soon as the road engine 
shall arrive. All three men are experienced in the 
lumber business and the new company has a bright 
future. 

John Snyder, president of the Tacoma Fir Door Com- 
pany, is on an extended business trip to Atlantic coast 
points. He is expected home within a week or so. The 
company is running both its factory and saw mill 
steadily and is getting all the business it can care for. 
The saw mill has a capacity of 30,000 to 40,000 feet of 
lumber a day and of this the company uses 15,000 to 
20,000 feet for its sash and door plant and the rest is 
marketed and finds ready sale. W. C. Davie, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, discussing market conditions, 
said today: 





The sash and door business is first class, with plenty of 
orders offering, and we have lots of business ahead. Prices 
are holding steady and have not changed for two or three 
months. Log prices remain the same, although logs are 
more plentiful and the loggers’ association has arranged to 
cut down its output. Fir doors are in demand everywhere, 
are giving universal satisfaction and we have orders ahead 
to keep us busy for a long time. 

Mr. Davie is also at the head of the W. C. Davie 
Lumber Company, which operates a mill near Cen- 
tralia. He states that the car situation shows little or 
no improvement with the saw mills and that the Davie 
company has 700,000 to 800,000 feet piled up at its 
mill awaiting cars to ship. This is stuff cut to order. 

The Tacoma Mill Company is running steadily, doing 
all the rail business it can get cars for and a large 
cargo business. Officers of the company say that the 
ear situation is considerably improved as compared to 
two or three months ago and that the mill is now 
getting between 30 and 40 percent of its car require- 
ments. The eastern demand is reported strong at 
steady prices and considerably beyond shipping facili- 
ties. The California demand is reported holding about 
the same now as it has been since the recent decline. 

The Oregon Hardwood Company filed articles of in- 
corporation with the county auditor this week. The in- 
corporators are F. B. Allen, Frank La Wall, John A. 
Rea and John A. Rea, jr., all well known Tacomans. 

The Salsich Lumber Company has a portable mill in 
operation getting out timbers for the mill it is to build 
on the Union Pacific Portland-Tacoma line about four 
and one-half miles south of Rqy. Machinery for the 
new mill is expected to arrive along about September. 
H. E. Salsich is in the east. 2 

The Union Lumber Company is keeping its plant at 
Union Mills running right along but is finding the car 
situation as much of a vexing problem as ever. The 
supply of cars is reported nowhere near requirements 
and the quantity of lumber piled up keeps increasing. 
Officers of the company state that they believe the 
Northern Pacific is doing everything it can for the 
lumbermen; thatthe distribution of cars is much more 
equal now than it has been, but that there is little hope 
for real relief for the mills until new railroads shall 
get in operation. They say: ‘‘There is plenty of 
demand, all kinds, and at good prices, but where’s the 
use of taking orders when we can’t get cars now to 
ship orders that we took a year. ago?’’ 

The schooner William F. Garms, now at San Pedro, 
and the schooner Oliver J. Olson, now en route from 
Everett to San Francisco, have been chartered by the 
Foster Lumber Company to load at its North Shore 
mill for San Pedro. The company is now loading the 
bark Hecla with 1,300,000 feet for San Pedro and will 
give the schooner W. H. Talbot 600,000 feet for San 
Pedro, after which she will finish with poles at Everett. 
The company is running its North Shore mill right 
along and is getting all the business it can do, The 


mill is admirably situated, having both rail and deep 
water facilities. 

The Reliance Lumber Company has the schooner 
Winslow coming to its docks to load a cargo for San 
Francisco. 

C. D. Danaher, of the Danaher Lumber Company, 
attended the gathering of Mystic Shriners at Los An- 
geles last week. 

Frank B. Cole arrived in New 
his way home. 

Centralia advices state that the Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Company has added seven 41-foot flat cars, each 
of 80,000 pounds capacity, to its equipment. The com- 
pany will equip the cars with Funk stakes, a new ap- 
pliance for logging cars. 

The North End Lumber Company is making good 
progress on the logging road it is building into its 
timber up Sound. 

Several parties of graders are at work on the new 
Tanwax & Western railroad to be built by Henry S. 
Royce and associates between Tanwax Junction, on the 
Tacoma Eastern, and Olympia. 

The Peterman Manufacturing Company is adding to 
its facilities by the erection of a carpenter shop and 
glazing room. The new building will be 60x80 feet. 

Articles of incorporation were filed with the secretary 
of state today for the Karamin Lumber Company, of 
Curlow Lake, Ferry county. The capital stock is $150,- 
000 and the incorporators are John W. Benson, Benona 
P. St. John and Otto E. Millér. 

The Swan Creek Lumber & Shingle Company filed 
articles of incorporation here this week with the county 
auditor. The trustees are Eric Matsen, Aslek Nelson, J. 
Roy Gordon and John Dybfest. The capital stock is 
$5,000. 

Col. C. W. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, is spending most of his time 
these bright days at the Country Club, where he owns 
a beautiful cottage. 

The Defiance Lumber Company has its mill in steady 
operation, devoting most of its attention to cargo busi- 
ness, although it is finding the car situation better 
lately than it has been. L. L. Doud, of this company, 
as president of the Tacoma city council is kept busy 
practically every minute between his duties as a city 
official and his own private business interests. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is adding 
to its plant a large barn to cost $1,500. 

Charles Stevenson’s new shingle mill at Meeker Junc- 
tion, this county, is rapidly nearing completion and will 
be in operation in a few days it is expected. 


York this week on 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 25.—Beginning June 1 the log- 
ging camps of the state, controlled by the Washington 
Logging & Brokerage Company, will start to close down 
and by July 1 80 percent of the total output of Wash- 
ington will be eut off. 

According to a decision reached this week by the asso- 
ciation one-third of the output will be closed June 1. 
Another third will cease operation on June 15 and the 
remainder on July 1. 

E. E. Brehn, manager of the association, says there 
are several reasons for this determination. Logging in 
the summer months is dangerous and the greatest care 
must be taken to prevent the camps from burning up, 
he says. ei 

Lately an accumulation of logs has been piling up 
and while Mr. Brehn says there is not a surplus at the 
present time if the camps continue to operate to capacity 
it would not be long before they would be. 

To continue operations would tend to weaken the log 
market and this the association concluded not to do. 

The shut down will be for an indefinite period, de- 
pending entirely on such conditions as may be developed 
at the mills in their demand for logs. While there is no 
date set for a general resumption it is figured that some 
time during the latter part of September or the fore 
part of October all will be running again. 

The suspension of the camps will release thousands of 
men. They will, however, experience no difficulty in 
finding employment. Many of the lumber mills and a 
few of the shingle mills now operating need more men 
to complete their crews and all who want it will be 
given work. 

In accordance with a determination reached at meet- 
ings held Thursday night 200 shingle mills of Whatcom, 
Snohomish and Skagit counties closed down tonight and 
will remain still until about July 6. On that date it is 
expected resumption will be slow and it will probably 
be well on into July before the output has reached the 
same state it was this morning. 

An accumulation of stocks due to inability to get cars 
for shipments and a falling off in the number of cars 
being delivered at the mills by the railroads, as compared 
with a few weeks ago, are the reasons for closing the 
mills. The eastern demand for shingles while hardly so 
great as for last week is still far in excess of ability of 
wholesalers and manufacturers to ship. The delivery of 
ears last week was not more than 20 percent and with a 
great majority of the mills it has been much less. 

There are 460 shingle mills in the state. In Snoho- 
mish, Whatcom and Skagit counties there are 230. Of 
this number about twenty in these counties are com- 
bination mills which will not close. There are there- 
fore but about ten straight mills there that will con- 
tinue operation. 

In the southern part of the state both the shingle 
mills and logging camps are considering closing. Word 
received today from Montesano is to the effect that 
the shingle mills will close probably next week and the 
logging camps about the same time. 

The dullness of the California market, which shows 
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a falling off from last week, is the cause in the south. 
The Grays harbor mills have much of the California 
business now offered under contract, leaving the 
southern mills with no other course than to close or 
continue to pile stock in their yards. 

The logging companies will store their supply of 
logs in the south until the mills resume, which it is 
figured will be some time in July. 

Until September, when the wheat movement starts, 
the supply of cars on the Coast will be less than it has 
been since the transcontinental lines raised their em- 
bargoes. The movement of westbound freight is grow- 
ing less every month and the only car supply for the 
next three months must come from this source. 

What the conditions will be after wheat starts to 
move can only be judged from the experiences of last 
year. Then cars could not be secured at all. An 
embargo was placed on the lumber and shingle rail 
trade but, owing to a general protest, was raised in 
about two weeks. The raising made no improvement. 

Reports from the eastern Washington wheat fields 
at this time are that the crop will be larger than ever. 
The car supply is no greater, so another embargo must 
result, which will entirely shut off both lumber and 
shingles by the rail routes. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left this week for 
Washington, where he will attend the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s hearing of the association’s com- 
plaint against the railroads praying for the Portland 
gateway through rate on lumber and shingles. J. A. 
Coulthirst, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, will start for 
the same destination in a few days. President Griggs 
of the lumber association, Vice President C. F. White 
and Attorneys Austin Griffiths and General James M. 
Ashton will also leave soon to attend the same hearing. 

Answers to the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association’s complaint have been filed by five of the 
railroad defendants in the suits involving the Portland 
gateway. Copies of these answers have been received 
by the legal department of the association and théy 
are now being gone through. 

By an order received from the general land office at 
the local land office this week 250,000 acres of timber 
reserve land within the Seattle district is reopened and 
entries can be made on it after August 31, 1907. 

A. F. Seott, of the law department of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has just 
been advised that the interstate commerce hearing on 
the Portland gateway rate will be opened June 11. 

There is a continued decline in coastwise lumber 
rates. Today’s charter quotations are $6.50 to southern 
California and $5.50 to San Francisco. 

In addition to having recently acquired the mill 
property and timber of C. H. Wooldridge, Custer, Wash., 
the R. J. Menz Lumber Company, of Seattle, has re- 
cently purchased the mill property and timber lands 
of the Haynie Mill Company, of Blaine, Wash. This 
will give the Menz Lumber Company two mills whose 
product is forwarded via the Great Northern railway. 
It contemplates working upright shingle mills in con- 
nection with one of these properties and perhaps both. 

Clarence Gronen, of the firm of Gronen & Cowen, 
Waterloo, Iowa, was in Seattle last week on a buying 
trip and looking up his connections on the Coast. 

George Curkendall, manager of the Minneapolis office 
of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, is spending a 
few days in this city. 

Harvey V. Scott, of the U. N. Roberts Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, was in Seattle last week on a buying 
trip. 

George W. Stevens, of the George W. Stevens Lumber 
Company, Lumber Exchange, this city, has been offered 
and has accepted the position of general manager for 
the Montesano Lumber Company, of Montesano, Wash., 
and will leave Seattle in a few days to assume his new 
position. Mr. Stevens has a countrywide acquaintance 
with lumber and the lumber trade extending over a 
generation. His personal popularity and valuable ex- 
perience will prove a big factor in the success of the 
Montesano Lumber Company. He will leave -Seattle 
with the regrets and good wishes of the entire lumber 
fraternity in this city. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., May 23.—On November 1 of the 
present year 300 locomotives will be delivered to the 
Great Northern railway by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. On or about the same time the railroad will 
receive several hundred box and flat cars, most of 
them of steel construction, for the ordinary cars when 
handled by the powerful engines of today frequently 
erush like paper boxes when they come together. 
These facts, given out by a Great Northern official, 
give the first definite news of the vast extra equip- 
ment the company has ordered to meet the demand 
for more cars. 

So important a terminal has Everett become and 
so great is the increase of the Great Northern’s busi- 
ness that this summer a large addition is to be con- 
structed adjoining the shops to give accommodation 
to the boiler and blacksmith departments, for the 
quarters are now so cramped that work is carried on 
at a disadvantage. Probably never before were the 
Great Northern shops and yards as busy as now. Two 
of the monster 1800 class locomotives are receiving 
slight repairs, several other engines from various 
western divisions are heing overhauled and the ear 
portion of the yard is more active than ever, build- 
ing and repairing freight cars. 

An officer recently stated that if business at the 
Delta yards should continue growing at the pace 
now established it would only be a matter of two 


, 


or three years before the Great Northern would find 
its shops altogether inadequate to turn out the amount 
of work demanded of them. Such a condition, and it 
is expected to come to pass, would mean that the 
Great Northern would have to build one of the 
largest car shops in the west at Delta. 

Twenty-five of the 300 locomotives ordered from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works are to be the ‘‘1800 
class,’’ the largest engines in the world. These 
monsters are designed solely to haul freight trains 
over the mountain grades. They are so large that 
they can barely pass through tunnels, so long that 
their twelve mighty drivers are so arranged that each 
pair of six swivel independently of the others, just 
the way wheels are placed under an ordinary coach, 
for otherwise the length of the machine would be 
too long to round a curve. This type weighs 503,200 
pounds with its loaded tender, or 25114 tons. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company is running full 
blast, though only receiving 25 percent of the cars 
needed. 

The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company has settled 
down to a belief that no respite from the car shortage 
is near at hand. The big plant is running full time 
and shipping its share by rail and vessel. 

The Mukilteo Lumber Company notes that there 
are many foreign cars coming through its yards. 
The order prohibiting shipments via Billings is work- 
ing somewhat of a hardship on this company as it 
has quite a few orders to go that way. Three ves- 
sels and two large scows are now loading at the 
mill’s wharf. 

A. A. Scott, manager of the Mukilteo Lumber Com- 
pany, is spending ten days in Grand Haven. 

The Russell Mill Company of Everett has purchased 
cedar left on various log workings in Snohomish 
county near Monroe and is erecting a shingle mill. 

The recent statement that the mill of the Cascade 
Lumber & Shingle Company at Snohomish had been 
closed because of difficulties with labor is without 
foundation. The shingle weavers made a demand 
upon the company for an advance of one cent for 
sawing and packing shingles, which it was willing 
to grant provided they would work a certain length 
of time to fill out some old orders, which one-half of 
them agreed to do; the other half withdrew. In 
sympathy the Cascade Lumber Company’s 10-block 
shingle mill was called out to compel the company 
to discharge all the boys that remained and those that 
had been hired at mill No. 1 before the weavers would 
allow the shingle mill No. 2 to be operated. This the 
company refused. It has filled both mills with com- 
petent labor and is running to full capacity in every 
department without serious delay from the start, 
which it does not anticipate as the company is pay- 
ing the highest wages in both mills. It is running 
‘‘open shop’’ and will continue to do so, refusing the 
union’s demand for a ‘‘closed shop.’’ 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., May 25.—While cars are still far 
from plentiful there is no appreciable decrease in the 
supply in this part of the territory. In some sections 
mills have closed down for want of equipment, but south- 
western Washington is all on the move. The output is 
probably not much greater than last year, but the cars 
that are taken out seem to be delivered with more 
dispatch, a fact that encourages the shippers to believe 
that things will not be entirely closed off. 

The newly incorporated United States National bank, 
of Centralia, has appointed officers as follows: President, 
Charles Gilchrist; first \ -e president, C. S. Gilchrist; 
second vice president, George E. Birge; cashier, J. W. 
Daubney; assistant cashier, Ross Daubney. The first 
three are well known residents of Centralia, while the 
last two are from Minnesota, where J. W. Daubney was 
associated with the First National bank, of Lakefield. 
The Union Loan & Trust Company will occupy rooms in 
the rear of the postoffice until its new 3-story brick 
building is completed. 

John MeNeil, a mining engineer of note, recently left 

this part of Washington for his home in Denver. He 
had been here for several months looking after the pur- 
chase of properties in the Hannaford valley. While the 
actual purchaser is not known, it is thought to be the 
Union Pacific railway. The local corporation is known 
as the Washington Union Coal Company and has spent 
in the neighborhood of $200,000 for coal properties tribu- 
tary to Centralia. Since Mr. MecNeil’s departure Mr. 
Brooks has assumed charge of the work which is being 
done and will employ a large number of men to carry 
on the extensive development which is planned for this 
year. 
“Alexander McLaren, a well known coal mining man of 
this place, was suddenly called east to the bedside of his 
father, a well known resident and business man of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. Mr. McLaren, sr., made a fortune in 
the logging and lumber business in Wisconsin, and was 
extensively interested in timber and mineral holdings 
in the west. He has visited this section frequently and 
is well and favorably known by many of the lumbermen 
of the west. 

The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company has a surveyor’s 
crew on the Nasel river not far from South Bend look- 
ing up the best ground for a dam on the middle fork 
of the river. The east fork is now dammed, and the 
third fork will probably also be damned after the pres- 
ent job is done. There will be about eighty acres in the 
pond now being planned. This will give sufficient water 
to prevent the logs from forming a jam as they do at 
presnt. 

A number of logging camps and mills on Grays har- 
bor are contemplating a closedown of several weeks for 
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Poplar Bevel Siding 
a Specialty 


Inquiries from consuming trade 
will receive prompt attention. 
Manufacturers of Quartered 
White Oak, Piain Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Walnut. 


VestalLumber & Mfg.Co. 


Incorporated 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Band Mill and Planing Mill 
at Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn. 




















If you want 
Quick Service 
drop us a line for 
we make a 
specialty of 


WISCONSIN 


Basswood, Birch, Oak and Elm 


Also Southern plain and Quartered Red and White 
Oak. Our milling is perfect and prices are right. 


UPHAM & AGLER, 
Chicago. 





Telephone, American Trust Bldg., 
Central 6720. Clark and Monroe Sts., 
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7—| Hardwood Lumber 
DENNIS BROS., 


Manufacturers ot 


All kinds of Michigan Hardwoods 


and 


NATIONAL Maple & Birch Flooring. 


If you have not received our prices on Birch flooring, write 
us atonce. They willinterest you. All thicknesses and grades. 


- 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. 

















Hardwood Lumber 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN. 


Write us for prices on red and white oak, gum, basswood, 
birch, elm, maple. We still have for sale a few items of 1905 
stock, such as 1”, 2” and 244” maple, 1” curly birch, and 2” and 
24" plain and red birch—all choice stock and bone dry. 

Let us have your inquiries. 


G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1717 Railway Exchange. APPLETON, WIS. 














A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


Teton a HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FENWOOD LVMBER CO., 
WAUSAU, WIS. 





Our Planing Mill is running 


Sanford & po an 
Treadway } BASSWOOD 


Menominee, Mich Mixed Cars Mouldings, 


Siding and Finishing Boards. 





the purpose of curtailing the output and also to reduce 
the shipments to San Francisco, as that market seems to 
have been filled for the present. 

The machinery of the new H. H. Martin shingle mill 
is being installed rapidly and the plant will be ready 
for operation within a few weeks. 


OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 25.—Oregon is going after tim- 
ber grant lands held by railroad and wagon road cor- 
porations with a vengeance. Filings are being made in 
nearly every country in which these lands are located 
and soon the machinery of the courts will be set in 
motion to determine whether or not these lands must 
be sold to actual settlers in quarter sections at a price 
not to exceed $2.50 an acre in accordance with the 
terms of the acts of Congress making the grants. Since 
fhe movement to make filings on these grant lands was 
started it has gained strong impetus and excitement is 
running high. The movement received its inception 
from an opinion of United States Land Commissioner 
Ballinger, who holds that the enforcement of the con- 
ditions of the granting acts of Congress ‘‘rests with 
the courts through appropriate action by either the 
settlers entitled to purchase or by the government, 
acting through the department of justice, and the 
company is therefore without authority to sell these 
lands to any other person, in any other amount, or for 
a greater price than thus prescribed in the proviso and 
any conveyance which the company has attempted to 
make on a sale made in violation of this statute would 
not be sustained by the courts.’’ This ruling of the 
land commissioner has given the citizens of Oregon new 
hope and it is now believed that the land monopolies 
that have so long retarded the development of the 
state can be brought to time. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company, as successor 
to the Oregon & California Railroad Company, which 
received the grant from the government to aid it in 
building the Portland-San Francisco road, still has 
about 3,000,000 acres of grant land which it refuses 
to sell. Some of this is very valuable, containing some 
of the choicest timber in the state. 

Nearly 250,000 acres of railroad grant land has 
been filed on in Polk county, while about 80,000 acres 
has been filed on in Lane county. From Albany, Linn 
county, several large parties have gone out into the 
timber to make selections and more parties are organiz- 
ing at Medford and Ashland, Jackson county, to post 
filing. notices in the Jenny creek timber belt. A large 
number of filings also have been made in Josephine, 
Benton and Yamhill counties. Many of the locators 
are building cabins and making other improvements 
preparatory to holding the fort to the last ditch. 

But the Southern Pacifie Company is not the only 
land monopoly with trouble on its hands. In’ Coos 
county the Southern Oregon Company, claiming title to 
from 60,000 to 90,000 acres of grant lands and prac- 
tically all of the large timber syndicates in the county 
are having troubles of their own. In this county 110 
individual suits have been filed against the Southern 
Oregon Company, of which Elijah Smith, of New York, 
is president; sixty against the Southern Pacific 
Company, which will also involve the C. A. Smith 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, now building the 
largest mill in the state, at Marshfield; also the Pills- 
bury Lumber Company, Beaver Hill Coal Company, 
Chamber’s estate, Merchant Land Company, Simpson 
Lumber Company, Frederick A. Kribs, Charles Trabert, 
B. F. Nelson, John A. Wild and J. E. Holmberg. The 
suits are instituted upon the ground that the defendants 
hold lands in excess of the provisions of the congres- 
sional grant and in direct disobedience of its limita- 
tions. Attorney T. S. Minot, who represents the ap- 
plicants against the Southern Oregon Company, ten- 
dered R. E. Shine, secretary of the company, $110,000 
for the 110 timber claims filed upon, contending that 
the Southern Oregon Company is only holding the lands 
in trust, having no title to them. The applicants also 
offered to reimburse the company for the taxes it has 
paid, allowing 8 percent interest. Secretary Shine 
spurned the tender of $110,000 and also refused to 
execute the deeds demanded. Attorney Minot has since 
started for Washington, D. C., to take up the matter 
with Charles J. Bonaparte, attorney general of the 
United States. 

At the last session of the state legislature bills were 
introduced in both houses conferring on individuals the 
right of the state to sue for compliance with the terms 
of the granting acts and to require the state circuit 
court after due legal process to compel conveyance of 
title to applicants. These bills were killed in the senate, 
however, by Elijah Smith, who camped with the legisla- 
ture for about two weeks, was always busy and believed 
that the action of the senate had forever put to sleep 
the attack on his company. 


Palmer Capital In Oregon. 


With the entry of Honore Palmer, of Chicago, into 
the Oregon lumber industry the vast estate of the late 
Potter Palmer will become a monetary factor in the 
development of the state’s resources. Mr. Palmer, who 
is one of two brothers who inherited the large Potter 
Palmer estate, the other brother being Potter Palmer, 
jr., of Chicago, has associated himself with the Storey- 
Bracher Lumber Company of this city and has already 
invested about $200,000 in timber on the Mohawk and 
McKenzie rivers. He expects shortly to erect a modern 











mill of 100,000 feet daily capacity about two miles 


north of Eugene on the line of the Southern Pacific 
railroad. This enterprise, it is declared, will rank only 
second in importance to that of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company in the industrial life of the Willamette valley. 


Better Prices in Portland. 


I, O. Rhoades, of San Francisco, general purchasing 
agent of the Southern Pacific railroad, who is in the city 
making some tie purchases, expresses the opinion that 
Portland lumber dealers are profiting by the general car 
shortage. Mr. Rhoades finds the price of lumber in 
Portland from $15 to $16 a thousand, as compared with 
$12.50 and $14 for the same grades on Puget sound. 
He accounts for this advantage in favor of the Portland 
mills in the matter of price by the car stringency at 
the Sound ports, Portland having better shipping facil- 
ities. Mr. Rhoades states that the Southern Pacific 
Company is purchasing 4,000,000 railroad ties to be 
used in California in construction work in Oregon and 
that during the last six months the company purchased 
fully 300,000,000 feet of lumber. While in the city 
Mr. Rhoades placed an order for 1,000,000 feet of 
Siberian oak. While the cost is higher he says the 
quality is better than that of the eastern oak and the 
shipment more certain. There is a Portland firm en- 
gaged exclusively in importing oak from Siberia in 
the shape of logs and manufacturing it into lumber here. 


Timber Burning in Cascades. 


The report comes from Albany, in Linn county, that 
forest fires have already started in the Cascade moun- 
tains east of Mill City on, the line of the Corvallis & 
Eastern railroad. Last year the loss incurred by these 
fires ran up into the hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
both the government and milling companies being the 
losers. It is seldom that timber fires start so early in 
the season, but as the forest patrol is more effective 
in this state this year than ever before it is believed that 
the fire now raging can be confined to a comparatively 
small area. 

The large mill of the Curtiss Lumber Company at Mill 
City, on the line of the Corvallis & Eastern railroad, had 
a narrow escape from destruction by fire at an early 
hour last Sunday morning. How the fire started is a 
mystery, but it is believed to have been of incendiary 
origin. It started in the company store, which with 
its large stock of supplies was soon leveled to the 
ground. The mill office went next. By the hardest kind 
of work the further spread of the fire was prevented. 
The loss is estimated at $35,000; insurance, $16,000. 


Raft Ready for Sea. 

The first of the three rafts of logs to be sent to San 
Diego by the Sunset Logging Company, of Clatskanie, 
has been completed and will be ready for its long voyage 
the early part of next month. The raft is 709 feet long 
and contains 3,000,000 feet of logs. It draws twenty- 
two feet of water, about as much as the average ocean 
freighter. 

A deed was filed for record at Astoria this week show- 
ing the transfer of 2,080 acres of timber land in the 
southeastern portion of the county from Frank J. 
Haynes, of Port Huron, Mich., to A. S. Kerry, of Seat- 
tle. The consideration named is $125,000 or about 
$60 an acre. 

William H. Shea, of Minneapolis, has located in 
this city and is busying himself since his arrival picking 
up choice tracts of timber. Mr. Shea made a fortune 
out of Minnesota iron lands, but he sees even a bigger 
fortune in Oregon timber. 


Lumber Shipments. 


The last month has been no record breaker in the 
matter of lumber shipments. The total foreign ship- 
ments will not reach 7,000,000 feet, while the coastwise 
shipments have dropped off to such an extent on account 
of the San Francisco labor troubles that 5,000,000 feet 
will tell the shipping story of the month. One of the 
largest foreign shipments left this week by the British 
steamship Tottenham. Its cargo, consisting of 3,775,267 
feet, valued at $56,689.20, will go to Shanghai and Kobi. 
The British ship Jordanhill is finishing loading a cargo 
for the west coast of South Africa. It will carry about 
2,000,000 feet. 

Milling Notes. 

The new mill of Johnson & Lyons on the Coquille 
river, about three miles above Bandon, Coos county, is 
nearing completion. The mill will have a daily capacity 
of 75,000 feet. 

The mill under construction by the Silverton Lumber 
Company at Silverton will have a capacity of 100,000 
feet in twenty-four hours and will employ close to 300 
hands. The standard gage logging road being built 
by the company has been completed for a distance of 
five miles from Silverton, having reached Shepherd’s 
mill. It is to be extended into the Abiqua timber dis- 
trict. 

It is rumored that Silverton is to get still another fair 
sized mill. A Texas company recently purchased a 
township of timber in the Abiqua basin and the rep- 
resentatives of the company were in Silverton several 
days ago investigating shipping conditions. 

PAP PPP PPI I IIS 
Lumbermen May Sue for Better Cut Supply. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., May 25.—In the United States court 
today Judge Charles Swayne overruled the demurrer of 
counsel for the Louisville & Nashville in the big damage 
claim brought against the road by O. H. Smith & Son, tim- 
ber brokers and inspectors. The case was recently trans- 
ferred from the state to the United States court, being for 
the sum of $50,000, and a demurrer filed to the declaration. 
Judge Swayne, in overruling the demurrer, sustained the 
right of the plaintiffs to sue the company for alleged dis- 
crimination in placing cars at mills for the shipment of 
lumber and timber to port. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


eee» 
FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San I'rancisco, May 24.—George A. Bergstrom, man- 
ager of the Pacific Timber Company, has returned 
from a trip to Puget sound. He found business good 
with the lumber mill at Montbourne, Wash., which he 
represents. He also says the lumber trade in general 
on the sound was better than he had been led to believe 
by some of the reports in circulation here. The mills 
are disposed to maintain prices and will not permit 
them to be demoralized by the abnormal conditions 
that are now affecting the San Francisco market. 

Charles Culbertson and two other eastern stockholders 
of the Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company have 
arrived here and will visit the company’s plant at 
Eureka. It is probable that the mill will resume opera- 
tions in about a month. 

Sales Manager Hicks, of the Eastern Redwood Com- 
pany, has gone to Eureka on a business trip. 

C. H. Greenfield, a leading lumber dealer of St. 
Helena, who is in the city, says that the retail business 
is very active in his territory. 

Edwin M. Eddy left by steamer today for Eureka, 
and will take charge of the situation at the Pacific 
Lumber Company’s plant at Scotia, where an effort 
will be made soon to start up the mill, which has 
been idle since the first of May on account of a strike. 
The labor situation has improved considerably and there 
appear to be enough men who are willing to work 
without union affiliations if not intimidated. A supply 
of logs sufficient for the needs of the mill for some time 
to come is available. Shipments of redwood lumber 
from the accumulated stock at the mill are being made 
as usual, All of the company’s vessels are busy and 
two additional steam schooners have been chartered to 
carry lumber to this and southern points. 

The Pacific Lumber Company will rush its new plan- 
ing mill in East Oakland to completion in order to 
furnish surfaced Inmber for eastern shipment. The 
contract price for erection of the mill, on property be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth avenues, was $17,000. 

It is announced that the E. J. Dodge Company, of 
this city, will operate the new steel steamer built at 
Wilmington, Del., for the coasting lumber trade, be- 
tween Portland and San Francisco. Captain Jamieson, 
formerly of the steam schooner Northland, in the Dodge 
line, has gone east to bring the new craft around to 
this coast. 

The latest lumber charters announced include: Ship 
Amaranth, from Willapa Harbor to a direct nitrate 
port, 46s 6d; bark William H. Talbot, from Vancouver, 
B. C., to Osaka, private terms; steamer Siam, from 
Columbia river to Melbourne or Adelaide, 30s. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., May 25.—Conditions continue 
rather quiet in the trade, although the week’s build- 
ing permits in the city show an increase from 135 to 
143 and in value from $150,327 to $349,137. The in- 
ereased valuation is not due to any one or two big 
permits but to a higher general average. Pasadena, 
on the other hand, issued fifteen permits, the same 
number as the previous week, but the total valuation 
was only $9,600, little over half that of the previous 
week, most of them being for small buildings and many 
only for repairs. San Diego’s permits fell to sixteen 
in number with valuation of $20,000. Long Beach 
issued five with total valuation of $19,000, one having 
a value of $9,000. 

Quite a demand for lumber and all building mate- 
rials exists in the Imperial valley. Since the assur- 
ance that there will be no more trouble from floods 
now that the substaritial character of the works built 
for protection on the Colorado river has been fully 
demonstrated, ranchers are now beginning to erect sub- 
stantial dwellings and improvements. There is quite 
a shortage of cars on the Southern Pacific and lumber 
dealers at Imperial are hard pushed to keep their stocks 
replenished. Large shipments are expected to be sent 
from San Pedro within the next two weeks, if cars can 
be had. 

Forest Supervisor Charlton, in charge of the San 
Bernardino mountain reserve, is setting out thousands 
of young trees along the valleys in that district in 
accordance with the policy of the government in rehabili- 
tating the forests. Great bodies of land are being 
planted in acorns. 

The receipts of lumber at San Pedro have been very 
light this week. The figures for the month of April 
show that during that month the amount of lumber re- 
ceived was greater than in any previous month. May’s 
figures are likely to be much less. The receipts for 
April were as follows: 

Lumber, 54,326,000 feet; shingles, 11,303,000; lath, 
3,638,000; ties, 18,711; shakes, 280,000; poles, 1,988; 
piles, 697; staves, 110 tons, and shocks, 325 tons. 

Twenty years ago the old bark Adelaide Cooper, 
well known for years in the Pacific coast lumber trade, 
was wrecked at Dead Man’s island in San Pedro 
harbor. It was supposed that the hulk had been car- 
ried out to sea by the currents, but it has just been 
found and removed by the government dredge which 
is at wotk in the harbor. 

The demand for redwood is growing again. For 
several years this has been falling off while the call 
for pine has increased. Now that the prices are becom- 
ing more nearly equal the market for redwood is im- 
proving. 

The Blinn-Robinson Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000 as a pre- 





liminary to establishing its new mill and lumber yard 
at West Long Beach as East San Pedro is now called 
since its incorporation with Long Beach. The mill 
is expected to employ about 200 men and will cover 
thirty acres. 

John R. Kline, secretary of the Los Angeles Builders’ 
Exchange, expressed the opinion that building opera- 
tions will be greatly increased after the Owens river 
aqueduct bond election next month. At present, he 
says, many persons are holding back until they see how 
this comes out in the belief that the future of the city 
very largely depends upon the carrying of the bonds. 
The aqueduct will insure water sufficient for a city of 
a million inhabitants and also supply power and water 
for irrigation for the surrounding country. Mr. Kline’s 
view is shared by several others who were spoken with. 
It may not come immediately but if the bonds carry, 
as expected, it is bound to have a great effect upon 
every line of business. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 25.—J. J. Herlihy, president 
of the 8. H. L. Lumber Company, left this week for a 
two or three weeks’ business trip to Missouri river 
points. This company has a fine stock of pine lumber 
to market this year, and while in the middle west Mr. 
Herlihy will no doubt make arrangements for selling 
connections. 

R. A. Kellogg, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, accompanied by Mrs. Kellogg, 
left Wednesday for Chicago, where he will join a 
party of northern lumbermen going as delegates to the 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation at Norfolk, Va. Mr. Kellogg will represent the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and will also 
probably be joined by John R. Toole, president of the 
Big Blackfoot Milling Company, of Bonner, Mont., who 
was named as one of the delegates for this association. 
The association is entitled to four delegates besides the 
secretary, and three others were named, but it is not 
likely that they will be present. 

Charles Brown, buyer for the Paine Lumber Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., who formerly was for a number of years 
with the Rockwell Manufacturing Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in the same capacity, has been in this city 
this week on one of his periodical trips to the west. 

Marshall Moss, president of the Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., who has been on the 
Coast for some time looking into lumber connections, is 
expected to arrive in a day or two. 

The Falls City Lumber Company, of this city, which 
was recently reorganized and had offices in the Empire 
State building, has moved to the fifth floor of the 
Traders’ Bank building. 

W. D. Starbird and Lee N. Ticknor, formerly of the 
Spirit Valley Lumber Company, whose mill at Chance, 
near Newport, has finished sawing and has been dis- 
mantled, are building a mill three miles from Springdale, 
to saw by the thousand on a contract for the Phoenix 
Lumber Company of this city. It will be equipped with 
a single band. Mr. Starbird was manager of the Spirit 
Valley Lumber Company and Mr. Ticknor had charge 
of the office for the last year. Prior to that he was 
with the A. M. Fox Company, of this city, and after- 
wards with the McGoldrick Lumber Company, which 
bought the Fox plant. The Spirit Valley Lumber Com- 
pany completed its sawing on March 20, and Starbird 
& Ticknor have bought the machinery in the mill and 
will move it to a point near Springdale. 

E. S. Streator, who formerly was for many years in 
the wholesale lumber business in Milwaukee, Wis., as 
E. S. Streeter & Co., and who has been in the west for the 
last two or three years, has opened an office in the 
Hyde block in this city and is engaged in handling 
timber lands and lumber. 

Ellersick Bros., formerly of Park Rapids, Minn., are 
building a mill on the Pend d’Oreilles river above La- 
elede, Ida., which will be equipped with a double cutting 
band mill. The frame is completed and the machinery will 
soon be installed. Ellersick Bros. came west several 
years ago and built a plant at Kootenai, which was 
afterwards bought by the Humbird Lumber Company. 

Bert R. West, who has been in the office of the La- 
clede Lumber Company at Laclede, Ida., for some time 
left a few days ago for North Dakota Points, and will 
hereafter represent the company in the Dakotas. Mr. 
West is a bright young man who has had considerable 
experience as a lumberman, as well as a newspaper man, 
which makes a good combination for a lumber traveling 
salesman. The Laclede Lumber Company, under the 
management of Frank C. Hogan, started sawing a few 
days ago. It has a good stock of lumber on hand and 
in addition this year will put in about 15,000 cedar poles 
and piling. 

Grant Geddes, manager of the Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany’s operations at Baker City, Ore., was in this city a 
few days this week. He states that work has begun 
on the company’s new mill at the terminus of the 
Sumpter Valley railroad at Austin, Oregon. It will be 
equipped with a single band on the start, but the frame 
of the mill will be sufficiently large for a second band 
being put in later on. “ Ane 

The new plant of the Dover Lumber Company, feur 
miles down the Pend d’Oreilles river from Sandpofnt, 
started sawing the last of this week. It has been ready 
for sawing for several weeks, but has been delayed in 
getting some minor machinery necessary. ‘This is one of 
the finest plants in the west, and will have a capacity of 
about 110,000 feet in ten hours, 
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Keys-Fannin 
Lumber 
Co. 


We have in stock and are sawing a large 
amount daily of 


SOFT YELLOW 
POPLAR, 

RED AND 
WHITE OAK, 
BASSWOOD, 
CHESTNUT, 
LATH. 





We can furnish either band or circular 


sawn stock. Write for prices. 


Herndon, West Va. 

















P. B, LITTLE, 


President. 


Little Lumber Co. 


100 Soulard St., ST. LOUIS, ¥® 


Producers of 


RED OAK, COTTONWOOD, 
RED GUM, ASH, HICKORY 
AND ELM LUMBER. 
Carload shipments direct from our own 
new band saw mill at Blytheville, Ark. 
i. We carry there about four million (4,000,000) 
feet seasoned lumber at all times, for quick ship- 
ment. Good grades only. 


Ye We desire the orders of the factories consuming 
hardwoods to those of hardwood dealers and 
jobbers, and will give preference and prompt at- 
tention to their trade. 


. Correspondence solicited. 


E. S. LITTLE, 
Sec’y and Treas. 








a= Delivered prices always given. 


Soft Yellow Cottonwood, Extra Fine Red 
Oak, (plain or quartered) and Red Gum 
for consuming trade, our specialties, 
/ Address all lefters and telegrams to our general 
Office, Little Lumber Co., 100 Soulard Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Geo. D. Emery Company 


Importers and Manutacturers 


E MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


NOS, 1 TO 41 BROADWAY, 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 3 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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IME «HARDWOODS. “Se, 


—_ 
Ahead of the Procession 


““Dwight Special” 


THIN 


Hardwood Flooring. 


Send for Samples. Fall into line and buy 
the Best Form of thin Flooring on the market. 
30 years experience. Best Mill Equipment. Kiln- 
drying Facilities Unequaled. 


Dwight Lumber Company, 

















Sole Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICH. 
POPLAR Quartered 
CHESTNUT ; OAK 
ASH Plain 


Poplar and Hardwood 
Lumber 


The Davidson-Benedict Co. 


Manufacturers 


Nashville, Tennessee 























Poplar, Oak, Gum, Cypress 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 


Quick Shipments, 














WRITE FOR PRICES. 


THE WIBORG & HANNA CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














HEATH- WITBECK CoO. 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


COMPLETE STOCKS 
: Northern and Southern Varieties 














Yards: General Offices: 
Thebes, Ill. Chicago, Ill. Willoughby Building, 
Telephone, Central 5916. 6 Madison St , CHICAGO 














COMMON POPLAR 


We have to sell a large stocic of 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. 


CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 
504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 
























D. G. COURTNEY, “"wiva°” 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Poplar and Oak Lumber, R. R. Ties 
Bill Stuff, Tight Cooperage Stock. 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MoBILE, ALA., May 23.—The outward movement this 
week shows a considerable activity at this port in the 
export of hewn and sawn timber, several cargoes having 
gone forward. The aggregate of sawn timber exported 
this week is greater than for several weeks, but this has 
had no effect upon market conditions, and is only men- 
tioned to show that despite the depression in the market 
there appears to be considerable activity in the forward- 
ing of eargoes. The most notable feature of the last 
fortnight has been the determination of several of the 
more important mills to shut down for an indefinite time 
to await the return of better conditions. One mill cutting 
about 4,000 pieces of sawn timber per month will close 
down for possibly three months and another witn a 
capacity of 100,000 feet a day and which has been 
running on sawn timber and saps will cease operations 
till the market improves, while a third which has been 
cutting South American schedules at the rate of 2,500,000 
feet a month will follow suit. One or two others are 
planning to confine their cutting to interior stock or shut 
down altogether. The sentiment among the owners of 
the larger mills is strongly in favor of suspending oper- 
ations. This is the season of the year, too, when mill- 
men who can afford to shut down their mills usually do 
so for periods of a few weeks in order to overhaul them 
and make the repairs usually necessary for putting the 
mill in perfect order for the season. There is no doubt 
that those who have already ceased operations and others 
who will do so will materially utilize this time of en- 
forced idleness by putting their houses in order, so to 
speak. It is certain that general action in the mat- 
ter of shutting down for an agreed upon time can not 
help being of advantage to the trade in general and the 
mills participating; but such efforts to secure concert 
of action in such matters among the mills have failed 
heretofore; however, what has failed to be brought about 
by concert of action has in former instances been fully 
as well accomplished by individual action, mills refusing 
to agree to shut down for a stated period to curtail 
production, but shutting down for an indefinite period 
for making repairs and thus accomplishing the end 
sought. 

Adviees from the United Kingdom with regard to the 
conditions in the piteh pine market continue to be un- 
favorable. The demand has fallen off, prices are lower 
and it is said that the less comes to market the better. 

Exports from the Gulf for the last two or three weeks 
have been but sixty percent of the quantity shipped 
during the same period of last year. Sales are difficult 
and small in extent. 

The demand for prime lumber has slackened somewhat, 
but prices remain strong, and offerings are not sufficient 
in extent to show any cause for recession. The market 
abroad is somewhat easier in sympathy with other lines, 
but consumption remains good. 

The foreign business in kiln dried saps has been over- 
drawn and there is no improvement in sight in this di- 
rection. With the shutting down of several large mills 
cutting this grade the interior trade should readily ab- 
sorb the remaining stock in short time until the excessive 
foreign stocks have gone into the hands of consumers. 
No material change can be looked for abroad for several 
months. 

The clearing of the British steamship Holmside for 
Alexandria, Egypt, mention of which was made last 
week, was the first cargo cleared from here for Egypt 
this season. The vessel was cleared by Robert Lyons 
and it was a specific and difficult schedule. 

There is and will be no improvement in the South 
American trade for some months, and it is well nigh 
impossible to make new sales in this direction except 
at great sacrifices in prices, which mean an actual loss 
on the face of them. Cargoes are still going forward 
from the Gulf, but this is old business and, with the com- 
plaints which are coming of an overstock already, gives 
but another evidence that this market has been oversold. 

The outward movement to Cuba during the last week 
has been very light, including only two schooner ear- 
goes from this port. There is some conflict of opinion 
between members of the trade who have visited the 
island lately as to the condition of the stocks down 
there, but the most frequent statement is that they are 
heavy and all unite in characterizing business conditions 
down there as bad. Jamaican business is fairly active 
and Porto Rico is showing a moderate demand. 

Reports of the interior trade on the whole are some- 
what less encouraging, although the pessimistic views 
of some shippers are not supported by any slackening 
of inquiries and sales are numerous at unchanged prices, 
Car stock is in lessened request but building material is 
active and advices from the centers of trade are gener- 
ally very favorable. 

The British steamship Brookwood steamed down 
Paseagoula river from Moss Point, Miss., on May 23, 
after receiving a cargo of 1,600,000 superficial feet of 
sawn timber from William Rudolph & Co., for London, 
England. It drew seventeen feet at the time and went 
down the river without detention. This is quite a de- 
parture in the history of this active lumber port. 

The lumber mill of Craft & Diehl, west of Citronelle, 
Ala., was burned on Wednesday, May 22, together 
with 300,000 feet of lumber. A new traction engine 
was saved. 

Exports from Mobile. 

For the week ended May 23: 

Rotterdam—British steamship England, 2,244,132 superfi- 
cial feet lumber, $49,370; 690,972 superficial feet sawn, 
$9,774; total, $59,144. 

London—British steamship Newlands, 1,316,532 superficial 


feet sawn, $24,136; 249,026 superficial feet deals, $3,735; 
17,197 cubic feet hewn, $4,300; total, $32,271. 

Dunkirk—British steamship Newlands, 282,480 superficial! 
feet sawn, $4,700; 240,000 superficial feet deals, $4,800; 
7,709 cubie feet hewn, $2,400; total, $11,900. 

New York—American steamship Lampasas, 250,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

Havana—American schooner Josephine, 270,616 superfi- 
cial feet lumber, $4,477. 

Santiago—British schooner Florence R. Hewson, 298,416 
superficial feet lumber, $6,610. 

Liverpool—British steamship Comedian, 130,021. superfi- 
cial feet lumber, $2,860; 867,168 superficial feet sawn, 
$20,812; 32,923 cubic feet oak, $9,906; 26,060 cubic feet 
poplar; 4,206 cubic feet pine, $1,052; 184 cubic feet ash, 
$55; 227 cubic feet elm, $68; 1,915 oak staves, $1,532; 
total, $44,106. 

St. John, N. B.—British schooner Charleroir, 415,441 
superficial feet lumber, $10,310.58. 3 

Havre, France—British steamship Raithmoor, 4.970 cub‘e 
feet hewn, $1,400; 90,485 cubic feet sawn, $23,525; 114,291 
superficial feet lumber, $3,200; 38,870 superficial feet tupelo 
gum, $800; total, $28,925. 

Bristol, England—British steamship Raithmoor, 964,032 
superficial feet sawn, $17,775; 112,711 superficial feet lum 
ber, $2,250; total, $20,025. 

Belize—Norwegian steamship Belize, $5,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $740. 


Exports From Pascagoula, Miss. 
For the week ended May 23: 


San Juan—American schooner Rebecca J. Moulton, 371,000 
superficial feet lumber, $7,428. 

Greenock, Scotland—British steamship Therapia, 2,342,484 
superficial feet sawn, $51,534. 














NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., May 22.—Mr. Morris, of the Van 
Cleave Lumber Company, of St. Louis, has rented a 
room in the Majestic building, where he will conduct a 
branch office for the Van Cleave Lumber Company. 

The Shreveport Lumber Company has taken one of 
its buyers off the road. 

L. W. Palmer, formerly of this city, is now business 
manager for the Center Lumber Company, Center, Texas. 

The frequent rains have decreased the supply of 
shingles, but prospects for fair weather are causing a 
broad smile to spread over the countenance of our 
shingle manufacturers. 

The demand for cypress shingles is much greater than 
the supply. 

ALABAMA’S CAPITAL CITY. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 27.—Candor compels the 
statement that there is no better tone to the lumber mar- 
ket today than existed a week ago, to which has to be 
added the very evident fact that 214-inch rifts are losing 
somewhat of the strength they have so long maintained. 
These aristocratic grades have been the mainstay of 
confidence since demand began to fall off several weeks 
ago, all feeling that so long as they keep up the rest 
of the output will tag along, to say the least. One of the 
all the time cheeful ones is Brooks Flowers of the Flow- 
ers Lumber Company, operating mills at Jakin and 
Blakey, Ga., which eut exclusively rift and flat grain 
strips. One can almost always get a bit of encourage- 
ment from him. Just now he is not failing in his 
specialty, but this rift dullness makes him seratech his 
head. He said recently: 





We are all doing business, and a profitable business, 
but orders are not what they should be nor inquiries in such 
volume as to cause the belief that sales are going to be 
heavy. It is more a future than a present hard luck story; 
yet I would feel much better if the demand were a little 
more vigorous, 

Mr. Flowers deals exclusively in dressed lines, which 
accounts for lack of enthusiasm when rifts begin to look 
blue. 

With another ten days out of the market one begins to 
feel that the railroads may not come in for car material 
as soon as many expected. The crop conditions were 
never more disastrous. Cotton acreage is far below last 
year and much of it has been replanted with no really 
good stands yet. The influence on the general business 
conditions has been bad, making money close and in- 
ducing those with loans out to call them. The Alabama 
legislature has passed a bill laying double the former 
tax on money loans and most of the cheap cash is being 
called in as a result. The railroad men say it is impossi- 
ble for them to borrow money in New York and for this 
reason they can not buy or build new ears or extend 
tracks. To this is added the fear of small crops, re- 
quiring no more equipment than is now owned. 

Whatever the right or the wrong, the fact is that 
there is no sort of sale for car material. A few orders 
for siding and decking stroll in from time to time, but 
these are so evidently for repairs or finishing up con- 
tracts long before taken that little encouragement is 
engendered by them. Reaction is taking place with 
regard to new laws and many openly contend that the 
effects of reform are bad for the pocketbook. Illustrat- 
ing the feeling one of the most extensive mill owners of 
the territory said: ‘‘ It is time we threw the state officers 
out. They are increasing the taxes and charges on us 
and killing our business.’’ While his idea may be a 
little overdrawn it is certainly about that of his fellows. 
But the business is not all bad and the most pessimistic 
agree that the situation is discouraging in a comparative 
way largely, the falling off from the large sales in the 
past hurting and making the dealers forget that they 
are doing well when considered along with other callings. 
Most of the mills have orders on their books, many of 
them for weeks ahead, and the spring is bound to pro- 
duce a large volume of new business. Six inch No. 2 is 
still strong, while small timbers show a recent stiffening, 
and flat grains are moving, though listlessly. The end 
of the wars in South America ought to and no doubt 
will brace up the export calls, resulting in vigorous 
calls upon the interior trade, so that everything will 
move off in the good old way. Timber is being bought 
wherever possible for high prices and its scarcity is mak- 
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ing millmen wonder where logs are to come from. Hard- 
woods are in brisk demand at good prices, indicating 
the belief in the future of that commodity. 

The tracks of the Alabama Central have been laid 
from Jasper to Manchester, seven miles, thus opening to 
rail traffic the mills of the Brookhaven Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the largest plants of the north part of the 
state. 

Track laying has begun in Randolph county, the first 
on the Alabama line of the Atlanta, Birmingham & At- 
lantie. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, MIss., May 25.—The continuous rains have 
ceased and the woods and the roads are becoming set- 
tled, making it possible to again resume the work in 
and about the saw mills. When things are slow at the 
saw mills it is slow in the markets and at the ports. The 
movements during the last week have been largely to 
South American ports. 

Prices remain firm, but it is not thought that they will 
go any higher this summer. If anything there may be a 
decline in some lines. 

At the June meeting of the Mississippi Yellow Pine 
Association at Hattiesburg one of the features discussed 
will be the labor problem and how to solve it satisfac- 
torily. 

It looks now as though the Goodyear system of rail- 
ways would have a terminal at Gulfport and possibly at 
Pascagoula. The main line is being pushed from Slidel, 
La., to Jackson, Miss., with all due haste. It is ex- 
pected that the road will be completed to Jackson in the 
early*fall. At the same time the branches are being 
pushed. The material has been ordered for the steel 
bridge across the Pearl river at Columbia, which is on 
a branch of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad. This will 
give the road an outlet from its big town, Bogalusa, 
where the largest plant will be located and from which 
vast quantities of lumber and timber will be exported. 
The mill there will have a daily capacity of 300,000 feet, 
the largest mill.in the south. It is thought with the 
facilities Gulfport has for exporting lumber that the 
company will not be content with branch connection of 
another road but will build an independent line to the 
port. The enormity of this company’s plant and its 
undertakings are almost incomprehensible. 

The exports from this district for the last week have 
been: 

3ark Madura, Rosario, Argentina, 422,000 feet 
valued $8,438; 866,000 feet joists and scantling, 
$7,910; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Bark Helios, Rosario, 251,000 feet lumber, valued $4,510; 
499,000 feet joists and scantling, valued $8,990; by the H. 
Weston Lumber Company. 

Schooner Rebecca J. Moulton, San Juan, Porto Rico, 371.- 
000 feet lumber, valued $7,425; by the L. N. Dantzler Lum 
ber Company. 

Steamship Hazelwood, Liverpool, Eng., 690,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $17,225; by receiver for W. A. Powell Company. 

Schooner Clifford N. Carver, Aguindi and Vonce, P. R., 
787.515 feet lumber, valued $17,000. 

Steamship Jresbrook, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 2,097,356 
feet lumber, valued $46,279; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

Vessels in port: 

Steamships 


lumber, 
valued 


Arranoor, Annie, Cymbeline, Spennymore, 


Lorle, Heyne, Remford, Tolesky. - 
jarks Atlantic, Shakespeare, Helios, Madura, Luissa, 
Arabia, Trinita, France Cherie, Soringa, Charles G. Rice, 


Providenza, Orina, Elfi. 

Schooners Davis N. Pickup, Ayer, Major Pickands, Oscar 
G., Griffin, Edna V. Pickles. 

Ship Hildegrand. 


APPEALS FOR SHIPPING PRE-EMINENCE. 

ScraNTON, Miss., May 24.—This town, the port of 
Pascagoula, from a standpoint of shipping activity is 
one of the most interesting spots in the south, as ref- 
erences to recent past activities, the loadings of the 
present and those in the immediate future will show. 
At this writing the steamship Peerless is loading square 
timber at the junction of the Pascagoula and Dog 
rivers, six miles from the mouth of the former, in fresh 
water. The sailing fleet now here comprises fifteen 
or sixteen vessels loading lumber at the Dantzler mills 
on Dog river in Pascagoula harbor six or seven miles 
from the sea. 

Clearances from this port to date for 1907, for for- 
eign destinations, show aggregate shipments of 33,608,- 
484 square feet, and as two large steamships, the Brook- 
wood and the South Wales, are loading in the river, the 
former to take 2,200,000 and the latter 3,000,000 square 
feet, and the Silverdale is now going up the river to 
load and six other steamships are chartered, besides 
which fully fifty sailers are busy at our trade, it is 
reasonable to suppose that clearances from this port for 
1907 will be fully 50,000,000 feet in excess of those of 
1906, which totaled, foreign, 53,953,000 square feet. In 
all time prior to 1907 only about five steamships were 
loaded along this harbor; since the additional 3-foot 
channel has been secured five have cleared, all since 
March 1. 

This trade has ordinarily been credited to Gulfport 
and much more than half of the harbor’s product has 
been lightered to shipside or Gulfport and cleared 
from there, but not from Gulfport’s piers. Deducting 
this from Gulfport’s totals and adding to direct water 
shipments from this immediate port, shipments will be 
shown every year, all cut on this harbor, exceeding 
Gulfport’s by many million feet. 

A local and enthusiastic authority says: 

While we are still shipping more than half our cut 
through the Gulfport office we are gradually claiming our 
own. We are many miles nearer thirty feet of water in the 
Gulf than any port between Pensacola and Galveston. We 
are the only port recommended uniformly by United States 
engineers for improvement in Alabama and Mississippi, the 


only one not getting an adverse report in 1906 in the terri- 
tory mentioned, and here just over our bar nature has 





scooped out a river basin, miles of it from twenty-three to 


forty feet in depth, land locked, safe and secure, the wonder 
and admiration of all who enter it. 

This morning a 2,200-ton steamship arrived; another 
steamer is expected tomorrow and a third next week. 
Had an amount been spent here equal to that at either 
Gulfport or Mississippi we would have several feet 
more water than either. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 28.—The general tone of the 
market here may be called steady and, like all steady 
things, it shows very little brilliancy or vim. The farmer 
waits on the green bug and the lumberman waits on the 
retailer, who is too busy watching the farmer to stock up 
beyond his immediate necessities. That is one version 
of the present situation. Notwithstanding this, there is 
no suffering in the southern territory, filling orders being 
numerous and the necessary requirements of the trade 
absorbing a heavy proportion of the cut. Car service is 
slowly and tardily making amends for its discreditable 
past, and the railroads that can are bashfully bidding 
for the business that is turning waterward by surprising 
the shipper with prompt replies to his requisition for 
cars. With all the improvement that has been shown, 
however, there are numerous delayed orders yet to fill and 
car troubles are far from being things of the past. A 
local newspaper recently printed a story to the effect 
that the cypress men had delivered an ultimatum demand- 
ing 2,000 cars instanter or the heads of the traffic officers, 
but this story may be charitably classed as exaggerated. 
If there are any superfluous cars elsewhere in the coun- 
try, however, their owners may learn something to their 
advantage by sending them down this way; the lumber- 
men will see to it that they all go home ‘‘loaded.’’ 

A feature of the car improvement is the autocratic 
methods of the boss railroad men. Often a car set 
into a lumber siding carries the order that it must be 
loaded for delivery at Saginaw, Mich., or Oshkosh, Wis., 
as the case may be. Not infrequently the lumberman who 
is suffering from sore eyes contracted while looking for 
that very car during the long and dreary months is a 
considerable sight more anxious to load that particular 
car for Kalamazoo or Kankakee than for the destination 
mentioned by the autocrat in the railroad office. Despair- 
ing of other means to alter its destination in accordance 
with their wishes, some unregenerate shippers have been 
known in cases of this kind to load the car and send it 
rejoicing on its way to another market, by the exercise of 
a peculiar method of diplomacy among the train crew. 
But the autocracy of the railroad officer in presuming to 
dictate for what particular market the car shall load 
isn’t adding to his popularity among the lumber fraternity 
and the shippers are repaying him in kind by making 
water shipments wherever and whenever possible. 

Yellow piners are not complaining much of the market 
presented in the interior, though they admit it might be 
better. Orders are of sufficient bulk to keep them out 
of mischief and prices are fairly satisfactory, though the 
list is still shaded upon occasion. Cypress men maintain 
their list firmly and are shipping a good volume of stuff 
to supply the routine demands. The buying movement 
is widely distributed and the market is healthy, though 
not boisterous. Dry stocks have not yet reached normal 
condition. Lath are selling in half car shipments only, 
and while there is better stock of prime and best shingles, 
the lower grades are still scarce. Hardwoods are finding 
a firm market, sufficiently active to keep them from wor- 
rying, but showing no disposition to overwork the saws. 
Exports of all woods, particularly yellow pine, appear to 
be quiet. 

The first hint of labor scarcity comes from the railroad 
camps. It is stated that lack of labor is hampering the 
grading contractors employed upon the New Orleans 
Great Northern. It is probable that the shortage of labor 
will grow as the season progresses and the demand for 
farm labor improves. Last year the situation was serious 
for several months during the summer and there is no 
evidence that the labor supply has increased sufficiently 
to prevent a famine during the coming season. 

The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, of Moss Point, 
Miss., has been notified that the lumber schooner Marion, 
bound from Moss Point to Coatzacoaleos, Mexico, was 
wrecked near its destination. The crew escaped in safety, 
but the abandoned vessel and its cargo will, it is feared, 
prove a total loss. 

Genera! Superintendent W. H. Sullivan, of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., is quoted as 
predicting that the mammoth saw mill plant of the com- 
pany will be ready for operation by November 1 next. 
The construction gangs have promised the mill will be 
ready to begin the installation of machinery within six 
weeks. Construction has been greatly delayed by the 
failure of the steel to arrive. C. W. Goodyear, vice presi- 
dent of the company, with M. E. Olmstead, of Pennsyl- 
vania, general counsel, spent several days at Bogalusa 
last week, inspecting the work in progress. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
manufacturers’ Association, is one of the ‘‘Jaunters to 
Jimtown’’ this week and will probably do the Exposition 
as thoroughly as he does his work for the association. 
He will be absent about ten days. 

L. A. Pierce, a representative of the Camp & Hinton 
Company, has just returned from a two months’ stay in 
Panama. Mr. Pierce reports that the strike of the steam 
shovelmen employed on the canal proved a fiasco, the net 
gain to the strikers being the loss of their vacations, and 
that work on the big ditch is proceeding about as usual. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship 
gum lumber, 
hickory logs, 
timber. 

Steamship Helen, Bocas del Toro—4,200 cross ties, 3,021 
pieces yellow pine lumber, 1,070 pieces creoseted cross ties. 


Louisiane, Havre and Bordeaux—4,519 pieces 
12,004 pieces oak lumber, 63 poplar logs, 33 
200 ash logs, 316,290 staves, 185 pieces pine 











A 
Good 


Rule to 
Follow 


In buying lumber is to deal 





direct with a manufacturer 
who owns his timber and 
Not only does this 
method offer quicker ship- 
ments, but it affords better 
quality. If you are interested 


mills. 


try us on 


Band Sawed Oak, 
Gum, Cypress, etc. 


We own and operate sfour 
mills, which fact, we believe 
should be sufficient to warrant 
the statement that our stock 
is always well assorted, well 
balanced and in good shipping 


condition. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 














OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried End Matched 
Bored oe 


Hollow 
Polished Backed 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


Ash, Hickory, Bay Poplar, 
Cottonwood, Red Gum, 
Red and White Oak. 


Rail or Water 
Let us have your inquiries. 


THE WEST FLORIDA HARDWOOD CO. 


MARYSVILLE, FLORIDA. 


Our Mills are on Apalachicola River. 
Transportation. 





























Ohio Veneer Company, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


MAHOGANY THIN LUMBER AND VENEERS. 


Specialties: 
SLICED CUT AND SAWED QUARTERED 
OAK VENEERS. 


Office and Mills: 
2620 to 2636 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 











SOUTHERN OAK PILING 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 50 FEET 


Prompt Shipment and Good Stock. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lbr. 6o., 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
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Send in your orders for all 
kinds of . 


Southern Hardwoods 


WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS. 


Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co. 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 





FRANK B. STONE 


Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 
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Poplar, Oak, Gum, Cypress, 
Chestnut, Ash, Buckeye, 
Pine, Basswood, Etc. 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


Yard and Factory Trade 
Especially Solicited. 











Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 6 














The only 
Argument 
We offer you 


on the question of prompt service is based 
on the fact that we always have a good 
stock on hand. For instance, right now 


we have a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well 
assorted and selected 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing,Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


Prices are yours for the asking. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER C0., 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 
OAK sees 


BEECH FL 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. ( 


NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., GLASGOW, 
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TO MAKE MON EY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any. given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Steamship Santurce, Porto Rico—1,200 bundles box mate- 
rial, 9,600 pieces oak lumber, 59 pieces timber, 496 pieces 
lumber. 

Steamship Comus, New York—17,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Spero, Ceiba—1,515 cross ties, 89 pieces pine 
lumber. 

Steamship 
rial. 


Excelsior, Havana—9,246 bundles crate mate- 
Steamship El Norte, New York—175,000 feet lumber. 
Steamship eran, Liverpool—2,844 pieces ash handles, 

14,000 pieces oak lumber, 18,000 pieces poplar lumber, 

36,000 staves. 

Steamship John Wilson, Ceiba—2,004 pieces yellow pine 
lumber, 845 pieces creosoted lumber. 

Steamship Preston, Colon—6,401 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Jrak, Antwerp and Rotterdam—16 cases han- 
dies, 90 poplar logs, 658 ash logs, 253 persimmon logs, 

1,544 pieces elm boards, 15,875 pieces pine boards, 46,995 

pieces oak boards, 1,200 staves, 23 cases handles, 847 cases 

cedar pencil slats, 130 oak logs, 11 hickory logs, 4,557 

pieces cottonwood boards, 1,350 pieces cypress boards, 1,009 


pieces walnut boards, 13,506 pieces gum boards, 22,951 
pieces oak boards, 81,354 pieces pine boards, 124,000 
staves. 


Steamship Pathfinder, Porto Rico—570 bundles lath. 


Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled 1,293,000 feet. 





RIVER FRONT IMPROVEMENTS AT A SOUTH- 
ERN PORT. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 28.—On last Wednesday 
night a special meeting of the Board of Port Commis- 
sioners was held to take up the matter of establishing 
lumber wharves and yardage on the river front. A 
delegation from the New Orlenas Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, headed by President J. H. Hinton and 
Mr. Porch, president pro tem of the Publie Belt Com- 
mission, and other members of that body, including 
Mayor Behrman, were also in attendance to discuss the 
matter. Mr. Porch communicated to the dock commis- 
sion the steps taken at the recent meeting of the Public 
Belt Commission, while Mr. Hinton addressed the body 
on the great need of exclusive lumber wharves at this 
port. His talk was along the same lines as that at the 
meeting of the belt commission. 

In reply President McCloskey, of the port commission- 
ers, declared himself and his colleagues anxious to do 
anything in their power for the improvement of the port 
facilities. He asked Mr. Hinton how much wharf room 
would be required and was told that a structure approx- 
imately 2,000 feet long and 100 feet wide would do to 
begin with. Mr. MeCloskey thought that this, with a 
steel shed, would require an expenditure of between 
$300,000 and $400,000, an expense which the condition 
of the board’s finances would not permit it to incur at 
this time. 

The question of financing the enterprise was then dis- 
cussed at some length, three plans being suggested: one, 
that the lumbermen advance the money to build the 
wharf; another, that they buy sufficient amount of the 
dock commission’s bonds to defray the expense, and still 
a third, that they supply the lumber required for its 
construction and accept in payment bonds to the amount 
of the market price of the lumber. Mr. McCloskey stated 
that the board expected to sell part of the $1,250,000 of 
bonds it now has on hand, and in that event might be 
able to build the wharf without assistance. Mr. Hinton 
replied that he was not authorized to bind the members 
of his association to any expenditures in the matter, 
but would discuss the plans suggested with them. 

As the matter now stands, the board will go ahead 
and instruct its engineer to survey a suitable site and 
draw the plans for the wharves and yard, while an 
effort will be made to dispose of sufficient bonds to de- 
fray the expenses of construction. Mr. Hinton will take 
the question of finance up with his colleagues and learn 
to what extent, if any, they are prepared to give the en- 
terprise financial assistance, and the matter will be 
finally decided at a later meeting. It is not improbable 
that the lumbermen will agree to the proposal that 
they furnish the lumber needed in exchange for the dock 
board’s bonds, if that will further the plan to give 
them early relief from present conditions. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, Fua., May 28.—Considerable improve- 
ment has been noticeable during the last week in the 
pitch pine lumber and timber market. There has been 
a material advance in quotations on timber and it is the 
prevailing opinion among brokers as well as exporters 
that the market will continue to advance. A firmer tone 
has prevailed than for many weeks and with this steadi- 
ness an advance came, which it is believed presages a 
better market in future. Today quotations on sawn 
were 23 cents for 30-foot averages, while 20 cents was 
obtained in open market on 28-foot averages. Even 
smaller averages showed better than they have for 
several months. 

Exporters report that the markets on the other side 
are beginning to respond, and inquiries made here show 
that better conditions will prevail and that the foreign 
markets are not overstocked as some seem to think. 
Unless the demand on the other side has been exception- 
ally light the stocks should be small, as the outward 
movement from gulf ports during the last six or eight 
weeks have been comparatively light. Pensacola exports 
during the last seven days have been heavier than any 
previous week for the last two,months. There were 
moved approximately 10,000,000 feet, about double the 
usual amount sent foreign. The outlook is that the 
movement will continue fairly good during the early 
portion of June, as May has shown much better thap 
April with local shippers. 

Reports from the interior and from mills in the Pensa- 
cola district are to the effect that many of the mills 
have ceased cutting timber for export, owing to the low 
market, but now that there has been an advance and 


prospects of a still better market it is expected that 
some of them will resume cutting, although there is no 
prospect of any amount of timber being placed on the 
market without quick sales. The interior lumber trade 
affords too good a field for quick returns at remunerative 
prices for the manufacturers to leave for the export tim- 
ber trade unless there are very flattering prospects. 


—_OoOoOorr~ 


IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 


VaALDosTA, GA., May 27.—-The lumber business in this 
section is stagnant and shows no tendency toward im- 
provement. The mills have about come to the con- 
clusion that the present depresssion will prevail the 
balance of the year and have commenced to cut down 
expenses and output in every way possible. Past ex- 
perience in this line seems to have taught most of them 
a lesson and they have been expecting a slump and 
have so arranged their business that they can cut down 
to half or one-third their output and remain on a pay- 
ing basis. Of course there are some exceptions among 
the newer manufacturers and unless there is some 
improvement soon quite a number will be forced to shut 
down. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Com- 
pany placed an order last Friday for 1,730 cars. This 
is the largest order ever placed at any one time by a 
southern road. The contract for 800 of these cars was 
awarded to the American Car & Foundry Company, of 
St. Louis, and 930 to the South Atlantic Car & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Waycross, Ga. 

The labor proposition, which has been such a serious 
drawback to the mills in the south, at last has resolved 
itself into the determination to import foreign labor, 
and the Hamburg-American Steamship Company has 
established a direct line from Bremen to Savanah, Ga., 
for the purpose of bringing over foreign labor. The 
service will commence in September. Immigration com- 
mittees have been organized in nearly all the counties 
throughout the lumber section and the mills will soon 
all be supplied with good reliable laborers and be in 
position to cope with any demand. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 25.—The largest saw mill 
company ever organized in this state comes to the front 
this week with a capital of $400,000. Letters patent have 
just been applied for by J. J. Upchurch, Miles Albertsen, 
George L. Drew and William M. Toomer, citizens of this 
city, and the big plant and the headquarters of the com- 
pany will be located here. Its indebtedness is limited to 
$1,000,000. All these gentlemen are familiar with the 
saw mill business, and three of them are actively engaged 
in it. Dr. Drew is the son of the late George F. Drew, 
who was a saw mill man in Florida for over half a 
century and who was governor of Florida from 1877 to 
1881. The son began the saw mill business as a boy 
and has made it his chief occupation ever since. The 
plant they will establish here is one transferred from 
Moniaec, mention of which has been made in the Lum- 
BERMAN. The title of the new company is the Upchurch 
Lumber Company. Colonel Toomer is a leading lawyer 
here and will be general counsel. 

The condition of the market is about the same as at 
last report; if anything, a little quieter. 

Charters are still scarce, notwithstanding the fact that 
there are now twenty-five vessels in port awaiting 
lumber cargoes. 

Among the visitors to town this week were F. E. 
Waymer, of Lakeland; J. W. Melton, of Micanopy; 
Charles Eddy, of Orange Heights; B. F. Camp, of 
White Springs; C. H. Davis, of Manatee; R. H. Paul, 
of Watertown; U. J. White, of Dupont, and Eugene 
DeRay, of Fivay. Mr. DeRay reports that his new mill 
at that point will be in operation in a few days. 

R. Silsbe’s planing mill in this city was burned on 
May 19. A large quantity of lumber was destroyed. 
Loss about $10,000. 

Among the charters reported are, schooner Belle 
O’Neill, to Norwich, Conn., at $6.50; schooner Hugh 
Kelly, to New Haven at $6.3714. 

This week foreign clearances were: Norwegian steam- 
ship Langford, Colon, 1,082,312 feet lumber, valued at 
$29,704; British schooner Earl of Aberdeen, Amherst, 
N. 8., 385,000 feet lumber, valued at $9,240; Norwegian 
steamship Kalfond, Gutujewsky, Russia, 12,590 barrels 
rosin, valued at $70,276; British schooner Effie, Hope- 
town, Abaco, B. W. I., general cargo, mostly lumber, 
valued at $1,043.14. 











SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., May 29.—With general changes in 
the agencies of various steamship and railway lines of 
the port, which have occurred during the last ten days 
and with the great strike proposition to deal with at 
New York, Savannah has witnessed some rather strenu- 
ous deals during the past week. 

On the terminals of the Seaboard Air Line, just 
across the river from Savannah, C. C. Martin, agent, 
has resigned and H. J. Jamar, formerly chief clerk 
under Mr. Martin, has been named to. succeed him. 
On the terminals of the Merchants*: & Miners’ Trans- 
poration Company W. W. Tull recently resigned as 
agent and Mr. Martin took his place there. Mr. Tull, it 
is understood, goes to Norfolk. Another change of 
interest to the lumbermen of this section is that which 
has just been announced in the freight agency of the 
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Georgia Central railroad. B. L. Bugg, agent, has 
handed in his resignation; it has been formally ac- 
cepted and James H. Gray will succeed him. 

All these changes have been of interest to the lum- 
bermen and aside from this fact the transportation 
concerns have had their hands so full because of the 
changes and the strike proposition that they have ap- 
parently been forced to abandon the question of the 
prorating of lumber shipments from the port, or at 
least this question has been temporarily forced into the 
background. 

As was announced last week, the Ocean Steamship 
Company is again accepting shipments of lumber ten- 
dered for New York and on all vessels going out of the 
port some lumber is carried. 

In the sail tonnage market there are comparatively 
few fixtures being made. The demand for tonnage is 
very good and is stiffening, but there are very few 
vessels available. Rates, however, for the present re- 
main stationary. 

The recent rains over the southeastern section have 
played a rather important part in quotations during 
the last fourteen days. Loggers say they are unable 
to get out timber for dimension because of the water 
in the branches and low places, and in the last week 
renewed bids of from $1 to $1.50 a thousand premium 
over prevailing rates have been forwarded to the interior 
millmen. 

As announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some 
weeks ago the lumbermen of this port have decided to 
employ only inspectors who hold certificates of effi- 
ciency issued by the Board of Trade. To this end each 
and every inspector was required during the last ten 
days to undergo an examination of a very rigid char- 
acter, but it is announced that practically all of them 
were successful in passing. The certificates were issued 
by the lumber committee during the week just ended. 
The lumbermen hope through this medium eventually to 
have the inspections at Savannah regarded as final. Al- 
ready one firm is accepting the inspections as such. 

J. D. Lanier, of Summit, Ga., was here last week. 
He says that the woods are full of water and that the 
work of getting out stocks is attended with considerable 
difficulty. 

W. B. Coleman, of Manassas, Ga., was among the 
out of town visitors who drifted in looking for orders 
last week. He makes a specialty of crossties. 

The exports since the last report were as follows: 

Steamship Alleghany, Philadelphia, 93,778 feet. 

Steamship Lezrington, Baltimore, 314,314 feet. 

Steamship Zeeburg, Rotterdam, 30,000 feet. 

Steamship Augusta, New York, 82,749 feet. 

Steamship Atlanta, Boston, 697,084 feet. 

Steamship Frederick, Baltimore, 142,215 feet. 

Steamship Mokta, Rotterdam, 252,000 feet. 

Steamship Memphis, New York, 187,079 feet. 

Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston, 108,424 feet. 

Steamship New Orleans, Baltimore, 110,215 feet. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 28.—May is closing as it 
began, with very unseasonable weather, but it is likely 
that the last of the cold weather is over. Dealers who 
have been in the city of late report a demand fully 
as good as usual at this time, and as a rule they are 
looking for a fair volume of business next month, 
although country trade will be slow, as the farmers 
will be very busy in their fields. Everything in the way 
of vegetation is backward and considerable corn is 
still to be planted. Wheat in Missouri and Kansas 
needs rain badly at most points. Recent rains have 
benefited the Nebraska crop and the wheat outlook is 
considerably better than a year ago. Dealers are more 
or less worried over the outlook for fall trade because 
of the unfavorable crop conditions, although the gener- 
ally prosperous condition of the territory will result 
in more or less trade regardless of the crops. The 
tendency, however, will be to delay placing fall orders 
where otherwise the dealers would have come into the 
market earlier than ever before, and wholesalers here 
fear that this will result in business coming late and in 
a bunch and consequent delay in shipments and gen- 
eral complaint because stock does not come in time for 
dealers’ needs. It is believed here that the car sup- 
ply prospect is such that unless orders for fall stock 
are placed very early there will be much trouble and 
delay in getting out orders. 

Regardless of the fall demand dealers in the Kan- 
sas City territory will have a satisfactory volume of 
business for the first half of the year. The season 
really began towards the end of February, and where 
local conditions have not been adverse to building the 
dealers have had a steady demand since that time, 
and there is no question but that the consumption of 
lumber in this territory through the spring season 
has been above normal. 

Yellow pine is not as strong as it has been and some 
items show signs of weakness. The market always 
sags more or less at this time, so the appearance of 
more specials than a few weeks ago occasions no sur- 
prise. Other kinds of lumber continue very firm and 
shingles and lath are as high and as stiff as ever. The 
ear supply in the south is improving and shipments 
should be heavier this month than previously this year. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company is operating 
the new planing mills at the Pickering and Cravens 
(La.) plants to their full capacity, turning out from 
twelve to fifteen cars of yellow pine a day from each. 
The Pickering company replaced a planer burned on 
March 19. It was rebuilt in the record time of nineteen 
days. 








- to be built up around the mill. 


C. E. Forrester has sold his half interest in the Hill- 
Forrester Lumber Company, of Page, I. T., to the 
Ingham Lumber Company, of Kansas City. Mr. Ingham 
states that the company will be reorganized with a 
capital of $50,000. 

W. E. Cooper returned home Saturday from a trip 
through northern Kansas and to Omaha, Neb. He says 
that good rains have fallen in Nebraska, making pros- 
pects good for wheat, and that the Nebraska dealers 
are feeling much better than they did a week or ten 
days ago. 

R. A. Long is east and will attend the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Norfolk, Va., this week. Mr. Long is vice presi- 
dent of the association. Capt. J. B. White is also in 
attendance at this meeting and is on the program for 
an address. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 27.—The Industrial Lumber 
Company is exerting every method to push construction 
of its large new mill at Elizabeth on the Jasper & 
Eastern branch of the Santa Fe and at the same time 
is busy arranging the details of the city itself which is 
The plant will cover 
200 acres and will have a capacity of 20,000 feet a day. 
The mill itself will be 60x204 feet, the power house 
60x80 feet, the fuel house 40x50 feet, the planer 50x200 
feet, the rough dry shed 40x90 feet, the shed for 
finished lumber 400x60 feet, with five dry kilns 104 
feet long and having a capacity of 2,000,000 feet. A 
commodious hotel, boarding houses, commissary, and 
fifty dwellings will be erected at once. The tram from 
the Oakdale plant is finished to this point and is being 
used in the transportation of material but the ma- 
chinery will not be brought until the Santa Fe is 
extended to this point. 

F. A. Rice, who has held an executive position with 
the J. S. & W. M. Rice Lumber Company at Ward, La., 
has gone to Houston to open an office for the company. 
On the occasion of his leaving he was presented with a 
beautiful silver service by the employes of the company. 
The presentation was made by Dr. D. A. Mann.: Mr. 
Rice responded feelingly, saying that while he appre- 
ciated the gift for its intrinsic value, he valued still 
more the spirit that prompted it and as often as his eye 
should rest on the gift memory would revert to the 
pleasant relations had with the donors for years. Mr. 
Rice had to a remarkable degree won the hearts of 
those who for so long a time had been intimately asso- 
ciated with him. The plate bore the inscription: ‘‘F. 
A. Rice, from the employes of the J. S. & W. M. Rice 
Lumber Company.’’ Mr. Rice is succeeded as superin- 
tendent by W. P. Cleveland. 

The last fortnight has been rather slow in the logging 
camps in both east Texas and Louisiana, the heavy 
1ains in many sections almost amounting to deluges, the 
tram tracks in many instances being submerged under 
several feet of water. River men have profited by the 
floods and as a result nearly all the streams leading to 
the gulf are now full of logs. Market conditions are 
steady so far as domestic demand is concerned but ex- 
port stuff is still a bit off owing to the large amount 
being offered for export in the territory east of the 
Mississippi. Large quantities of timber were laid low 
by storm several months ago and in order to save 
the trees it has been necessary to convert them into 
export stuff, mostly square timbers, to which the de- 
cline is confined, primes not being affected. The car 
situation continues to be a problem with.the millmen 
and many of them are now arranging to put on their 
own line of barges to the gulf, where their location 
permits. Many mills are being built and more lumber 
companies are being chartered every week. 

The Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company has 
closed a contract with Charles Clark & Co., of Galveston, 
for the transportation of 35,000 railroad ties from 
Jeanerette, La., to Galveston, by water. 

The Reliance mill of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
this city, was shut down several days last week on 
account of the high water which invaded the engine 
room and compelled the shutting down of the machinery. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., May 26.—The rains and storms all 
over the state have had a depressing effect upon mar- 
ket conditions—the retailers are buying very little stock 
and are simply waiting for the crops to make a better 
showing. The manufacturers do not feel the least bit 
discouraged—they state that shipments for May this 
year have been better than for the month last year 
and that they have more orders on file for all classes 
of material than they had a year ago. 

The new mill of the Kirby Lumber Company at Sils- 
bee has been started. C. H. Williams, its builder, is 
now engaged in erecting a mill for the Grayson McLeod 
Company at Graysoni, Ark. 

Harry A. Gorsuch, of Kansas City, Mo., was a very 
interesting visitor last week. 





ADVANCE IN PRICES OF ALL KINDS OF 
ENGINES. 


Owing to the continued advance in prices of raw 
materials, and particularly in view of the prices of 
pig iron, which not only have soared but give evi- 
dence of the fact that the higher value will rule for 
some time, manufacturers of all kinds and descrip- 
tions of engines, it is advised authoritatively, either 
have already or are preparing to make a very sharp 
advance in their prices, to take care of the increased 
cost in raw materials. 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
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GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY. 
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WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 




















West Virginia Spruce 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 


Have you ever been disappointed in promise of 
shipment? Get ours and save ail worry. 


A. Thompson, 


915 Betz Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








‘YELLOW PINE. 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


forth Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and Hardwoods, 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


’ HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. } 











f Wholesale White Pine 
POPLAR, HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 


| Win, H. Fritz & Co., 





Rooms 603 and 604 Crozer */dg., 
1420 Chestnut St., PUULABELPHA 











AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 


62 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Mutual Life Bidg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 














NEY you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MO man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figurine the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


Absolutely correct. 
AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, Chicago 
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PITTSBURG, PA. 


OVO O i-fe\-] i 02 iO~oc. 
epsaisnyraoe reine azanons 
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We have for immediate shipment good stock of 
1x 4 B Flat and B Rift 


GEORGIA PINE 
FLOORING 


A line will bring prices by return mail. 


pxel-1 elo) 


Telecode Used. 


Osea SUA ASI sate Nig Taleole ear el@ eee 
Lisi Aen ee oe ne cee terrae 


07 P6LNK 





You are the 
Man We’re After 


If you are at all particular about the kind of stock 
you handle, for we want to prove that it pays to 
deal direct with the manufacturer and especially 
with the Original and Largest Manufacturer of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SPRUCE 













We make a specialty of Hemlock and Spruce 
Boards all grades, rough or dressed. Do not for- 
get to come to headquarters tor West Virginia 
Spruce and West Virginia Hemlock. 


WM. WHITMER & SONS, Inc. 


517 and 518 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 














Can Ship at Once 


8 Cars, 1x4’ No. 3 Common White Pine. 
2 “ 1x6” No. 2? “a “ “a 
4 “ 1x4” No. 1,2& 3-8 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

















DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET. 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK, 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us, 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., ?TIS20R°. 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 

















NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE. LATH and SHINGLES, 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LVMBER COMPANY, 
DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 








Sr. Louis, Mo., May 28.—In the two decisions handed 
down in the supreme court by Justice McKenna on May 
27, sustaining the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the lumber rate cases, local cypress deal- 
ers feel that their case against the railroads for a rein- 
statement of the former cypress rates is won. One of 
the cases, the Central Yellow Pine Association vs. the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company et al., involved an 
advance of 2 cents a hundred pounds in the rates on yel- 
low pine lumber from east Louisiana, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi to Cairo and other Ohio river points, Evansville, 
Louisville and Cincinnati. The other case involved a 
similar advance in the rates on lumber from Georgia to 
these Ohio river points. The commission issued orders 
in both cases forbidding the enforcement of the advanced 
rates. 

By these two decisions the cypress men believe that 
they have gained the very point that they have been 
looking for. The dealers feel that this leaves the rail- 
roads not a leg to stand on in the advance of cypress 
rates which went into effect March 1, but they will wait 
a reasonable length of time to hear from General Freight 
Agent Peabody, of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern, with the expectation that he will bow to the decree 
of the Supreme Court. Mr. Peabody has had the protest 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange officially under considera- 
tion for several weeks. If he does not make a favorable 
reply to the demands of the exchange the latter, backed 
up by the two decisions of Justice McKenna, will at once 
take its fight to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I. W. Frazer, of the St. Louis eastbound freight com- 
mittee, is working with his associates in the matter of 
the abatement of the reconsignment privilege at Mem- 
phis and expects to make a report to the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange within thirty days. Mr. Frazer will make no 
statement about what the committee is doing in the mat- 
ter, but it is understood that by July 1 the Memphis re- 
consignment privilege will be done away with on account 
of its clear illegality. 

From all sections of the south come reports of heavy 
rains, inundated woods and a general suspension of log- 
ging operations. Some sections have fared a little worse 
than others, but the whole situation is as bad as can be. 
Many of the smaller mills are feeling a stringency of 
money, due to the fact that they cannot make any ship- 
ments. In many instances they have had to ask further 
advances of money to meet current expenses. The local 
demand for all kinds of hardwoods is satisfactory, 
although not as great as it has been. 

Receipts by rail for twenty-eight days in May, 1907, 
were 14,887 cars. For a similar period last year the re- 
ceipts were 13,707 ears, or 1,180 cars less in 1906 than 
1907. 

Receipts by river for the same period in May this year 
were 156,000 feet, against 113,000 feet last year; a gain 
of 19,000 feet in 1907. 

Shipments by rail for twenty-eight days in May, 1907, 
were 5,240 ears. For the same period last year they were 
8,969, cr 3,729 more than in 1907. 

Shipments by river for the same period this year were 
313,000 feet, against 222,000 last year, a gain of 91,000 
feet in 1907. 

E. W. Blumer, general sales manager of the Southern 
Cypress Company, is looking after the company’s sales 
interests in the east this week. 

C. E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com 
pany, has just returned from a trip through the south- 
ern mill district. He reports the milling conditions very 
unsatisfactory. 

E. H. Trump, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, came in from a northern trip with his pockets 
bulging with orders, one of which was a $20,000 bill of 
quartered oak. 

George Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, is in the east, 
combining business with sightseeing at Jamestown. 

The American Hardwood Lumber Company this week 
transferred a 250-acre tract of timber land in Calhoun 
county, Mississippi, to the Southern Lumber Company, of 
Memphis. 

Theodore Plummer says that he is having plenty of 
trouble trying to keep a fair supply of stock coming in 
to fill his orders. 

L. M. Borges is looking after the sales end of Steele 
& Hibbard’s business on the road this week. 

C. M. MeDaris, vice president of the Ferguson-MecDaris 
Lumber Company, has just recovered from a_ peculiar, 
painful and dangerous accident. Ten days ago he went 
for a spin in his automebile, a handsome White steamer. 
An accident happened to one of the tires and Mr. Me- 
Daris alighted to make the necessary repairs. In pulling 
on the jack his foot slipped and he struck his leg against 
the running board of the machine. Mr. MeDaris thought 
nothing of the injury, but three days later the wound 
began to pain and swell and his physician had to do 
some quick work to prevent a bad case of blood poison- 
ing. Mr. MeDaris was well enough this week to start on 
a trip south. 

C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, 
states that May is going to be another big month in his 
business. April was a record breaker and May has it 
beaten, just how much Mr. Johnson cannot say until 
the returns are all in. 

Ed. Luehrmann, of the Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, states that business is brisk on all 
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kinds of hardwoods his company handles. Gum, he says, 
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is especially active and he could sell twice as much if 
he had the stock. Mr. Luehrmann reports bad milling 
conditions in the south. In the red gum district the 
mills have just begun to log again after the heavy rains, 
but the logging is expensive because of the wet woods. — 

W. W. Dings is back from a trip through southeastern 
Missouri. He returned a little sooner than he expected, 
owing to the heavy rains. He reports an average of four 
inches daily during the time he was gone. 

The Garetson-Greason Lumber Company has found it 
necessary, in view of its rapidly increasing business, to 
move into more commodious quarters in the new Times 
building. 

Henry Quellmalz, president of the new Quellmalz Lum- 
her & Manufacturing Company, reports a fine trade. He 
is greatly pleased with the reception the new concern 
has been accorded by the trade. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

St. Lours, Mo., May 28.—The Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, which is being attacked by 
the government on the ground that it constitutes a 
monopoly and is operating the terminals of the city 
in violation of the Sherman antitrust law, is in a fair 
way of gaining possession of a mile of valuable river 
front for ‘‘the improvement of the terminals.’’ The 
municipal bridge and terminals commission appointed 
by Mayor Wells made a report to the municipal as- 
sembly this week. The most surprising feature of the 
document is the recommendation that the city grant 
additional and vastly valuable privileges to the Ter- 
minal association, which the government began a fight 
to dissolve a year ago at the solicitation of the leading 
shippers and manufacturers. 

Among the privileges the commission would have the 
city confer upon the terminal association is that of 
widening and occupying the wharf from North Market 
street and Ashley street, a distanee of about 7,000 
feet. A bill authorizing this has been presented to 
the city council. The bill seeks to give the Terminal 
association the right to build the wharf out and thus 
create land for freight yards and depot purposes. After 
the extension is made the amount of land which the 
city will turn over to the association for its use will 
be about fifty acres. The Terminal association pro- 
poses to pay to the city $67,000 a year for fifty years 
for the use of this tract of land. as 

The extension of the terminals on the north side in 
this manner is declared to be necessary in order to 
carry out the plan of uniting the St. Louis and East 
St. Louis terminals. Team tracks, yards and freight 
depots will be constructed and it is estimated that there 
will be space for 3,000 ears. 

It is proposed to ferry the freight cars across the 
river between the new yards on the west side and the 
yards on the east side. The Terminal association al- 
ready has control of the land on the east side of the 
river. The extension of the wharf, it is declared, will 
cut the width of the river down to 1,500 feet and will 
result in deepening the channel so that there will be 
but little trouble in keeping it clear. 

The commission declares in its report that it has 
brought about complete elimination of the bridge and 
terminal arbitraries and differentials and has been in- 
strumental in having a St. Louis freight district estab- 
lished and the making of St. Louis a basing point for 
freight shipments. As a result of their negotiations 
with the officers of the proprietary lines owning the 
terminals the commissioners estimate that over $2,000,- 
000 has been saved to the shippers of St. Louis. 

The Terminal association, according to the report, 
already has decided upon improvements which will per- 
mit the handling of all St. Louis freight on this side 
of the river and will enable all eastern lines to dis- 
pense with their private terminals on the east side if 
they desire. 

Contrary to expectations the machinery business here 
has shown no depression. On the contrary all the local 
shops are full of work and in most cases are behind 
in orders. 

The Hall & Brown Woodworking Machinery Company 
has been snowed under with work for a year or more 
and Charles Brown stated the other day that the orders 
keep coming in faster than his company can take care 
of them. 

Secretary Steadman, of the Curtis & Co. Manufac- 
turing Company, reports a similar condition. To facili- 
tate the work of the factory a new foundry is being 
built, which will be completed in a short time. 

Harry Culver, of the Wrought Iron Range Company, 
says he is selling more camp ranges than ever; also that 
the lumber companies are buying better ranges this year 
than ever before. ‘ 

The Schultz Belting Company continues to ship its 
goods to all parts of the world. Russia particularly is 
a large consumer of Mr. Schultz’s sable beltings just 
now. A large consignment went to Sweden this week 
and another to South Africa. 

President Green, of the Laclede Fire Brick Manufae- 
turing Company, reports a growing interest among the 
lumbermen in this company’s new hollow fireproof tile 
roofs for dry kilns. 

The Evens & Howard Fire Brick Company will shortly 
occupy its large new factory on old Manchester road. 
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The company will make a specialty of hollow tile for 
dry kiln roofs. 

Figures just compiled by the Merchant’s Exchange 
record nearly $11,500,000 invested in new business en- 
terprises in this city since the first of the year, as 
compared with $26,000,000 for the whole of last year. 

The annexed table is for 1907, January 1 to April 30: 
42 new wholesale mercantile houses, capital..$ 2,882,800 
610 new retail mercantile houses, capital...... 769,200 
39 new manufacturing establishments, capital. 1,180,400 


31 new realty and construction firms, capital. . 962,000 

3 new brokerage firms, capital.............. 755,000 

27 mercantile houses increased their capital... 3,002,000 
23 manufacturing establishments increased cap- 

re Ferree re ea 1,858,500 

3 realty firms increased their capital ....... 90,000 

MME ~ x shi in shaves wR hase wenn Sk ed 


On this basis the result of fhe year will show a con- 
siderable increase over 1906. 

W. Clark, of the Detroit Timber & Lumber Com- 
pany, is one of the directors in the West St. Louis Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, incorporated this week. The new 
company is made up of prominent west end business 
men. It will conduct a general banking and safety 
deposit business with headquarters in a new building 
to be erected at Kingshighway and Delmar boulevard. 
The company is to have a paid up capital stock of 
$100,000, and the stock already has been oversubscribed 
to the amount of 100 shares. The stockholders represent 
about 150 of the business men of the west end and the 
movement was started because of the apparent need of 
such an institution in that part of St. Louis. 

The whole city was in mourning this week for Mrs. 
Hanna Scullen, wife of the millionaire manufacturer. 
Mrs. Seullen died on Friday last. She was noted for 
her charities. 

Alf. Bennett is making an extended tour of the south 
investigating the mill conditions. On May 28 he at- 
tended the meeting of the Dayton Lumber Company at 
Dayton, Tex. 

Seeretary George K. Smith and the delegates from 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association left Sun- 
day night to attend the convention at Norfolk this week. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
reports a very satisfactory condition of business this 
week. The demand, he said, continues brisk, although 
it is slightly less than it has been. He looks for con- 
tinued high prices. 





PRESIDENT TO AID DEEP WATERWAYS 
PROJECT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 28.—The deep waterways project 
continues to be the engrossing topic of conversation here. 
Everybody is now looking forward to the coming visit 
of President Roosevelt in the fall. The president is 
going to make a trip from St. Louis to Memphis by boat 
to study river conditions. Everybody here hopes that he 
will stir up legislation looking toward the reéstablishment 
of the water traffic on account of the wholesome effect a 
deep channel will have upon the railroads. Rivermen 
declare that they are not all surprised at the comment 
made by members of the inJand waterways commission 
on their arrival at New Orleans that they noticed a 
searcity of boats all along the Mississippi river and espe- 
cially the absence of any through line from St. Louis 
to New Orleans. 

There has not been any line of through boats running 
on a schedule since the Anchor line went out of business 
nine years ago. During the two years that followed that 
date the steamboats City of St. Louis and Hill City made 
a few trips. During the World’s Fair the steamer Chale- 
mette made two round trips from New Orleans to St. 
Louis for excursion purposes only. 

Railroad competition that caused a growing ineclina- 
tion on the part of merchants to ship by rail and the 
inability of the Anchor line to meet cut rates, because 
its original rates had been as low as it was possible to 
make them and cover the expense of operating the boats, 
were primary factors in causing the abandonment of a 
through trade. 

The Anchor line had operated two boats a week to 
New Orleans, carrying 1,000 to 1,200 tons on each trip; 
also three boats a week to Natchez carrying 500 to 800 
tons a trip and two boats to Memphis with 250 to 500 
tons of freight a trip. It also had a boat in the ‘‘short 
trade’’ between St. Louis and Grand Tower carrying 
about 1,000 tons a week. The St. Louis-New Orleans 
line was established in 1878. Eleven years ago the line 
was sold to the Corbin & Edgell estate of New York. 
Two years later the boats of this line were sold by the 
United States marshal. The City of Providence, now 
owned by the Columbia Excursion Company, and the 
wharfboat of the Lee line are all that is left today of 
the old Anchor fleet. 

Originally only the Illinois Central railroad ran near 
the river and touched at several points on the east bank. 
Later, by the absorption of the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley line, the Illinois Central gained control of trade all 
along the east bank. Then the Iron Mountain road was 
constructed to catch the trade on the west bank. 

The farthest south that a boat from St. Louis now 
runs is to Memphis. This is the Lee line, and at Mem- 
phis it connects with boats for Cincinnati and Arkansas 
river points. On first class freight this line charges 43 
cents a hundred pounds, as against 65 cents by rail to 
Memphis. On the trip the merchant has the advantage 
of knowing the exact time at which to expect the deliv- 
ery of freight, and it is claimed that quicker time is 
made than by rail. 

Said Capt. D. M. Connors, general agent of the Lee 
line: ‘‘There has not been any shortage of cars at the 
competitive river points, let me assure you. I expect to 
see a through line to New Orleans some day. It will 
first be necessary for the government to do some work 


between here and Cairo. There is no boat afloat on the 
river today fit for through trade. They are not large 
enough and more water will be needed.’’ 
‘*TRUST’’ INVESTIGATION NEARLY COM- 
PLETED. 


Str. Louis, Mo., May 28.—Special Agent Poole, of the 
department of commerce and labor, finished his pre- 
liminary investigation here this week and has gone to 
New Orleans to see if he ean find a lumber trust there. 
Just before he left this city he was joined here by his 
assistant, G. H. Sheldon, who came on from the depart- 
ment at Washington. Mr. Sheldon will remain in St. 
Louis for a few days, finishing up some of the detail 
work which his superior left undone when he went 
south. 

During his stay here Mr. Poole made a thorough can- 
vass of the lumbermen and without question he went 
after his information in a gentlemanly and thoroughly 
businesslike manner and acquired as much light upon 
existing lumber conditions as it is possible for any 
person to gain in so short a time. He gave especial at- 
tention to the large pine concerns here and was a daily 
caller at the headquarters of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Everywhere, as already stated in 
these columns, he was shown every courtesy and he was 
enthusiastic in his praise of the local lumbermen. 

Like all men of his vocation, Mr. Poole refused to be 
interviewed and kept his information to himself. How- 
ever, he made no attempt to conceal the fact that he had 
not lighted upon any evidences of an illegal combination 
or trust among the lumbermen here. 











ARKANSAS INCORPORATION TANGLE SETTLED. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 27.—The tempest which the 
Arkansas legislature succeeded in brewing in the state 
teapot just before it adjourned May 14 has blown over 
and once more corporative affairs within the state are 
serene. The threatened legal controversy over the con- 
struction of the Wingo foreign corporation act of the 
legislature was averted this week when Attorney General 
Kirby handed down an opinion, at the request of Acting 
Governor Pindall, overruling the position taken by the 
secretary of state. The contest was precipitated by an 
insurance company. The company made a tender of 
$800 on its $3,000,000 paidup capital, but the secretary 
of state declined to accept the money, claiming that the 
state was entitled to fees on the $10,000,000 authorized 
capital stock of the company. He claimed $2,500 in 
fees. The matter was finally taken to the chancery court 
by Col. W. L. Terry for the insurance company and was 
to be heard May 30 in the form of mandamus proceed- 
ings against the secretary of state. A second insurance 
compauy precipitated a ruling in the matter when it ap- 
plied for permission to do business in the state. The 
company’s authorized capital is $2,000,000 and it sought 
to pay fees on $500,000, its paidup capital. The secre- 
tary of state demanded fees on $2,000,000, and the com- 
pany’s attorneys called on Governor Pindall and re- 
quested him to apply to the attorney general for an 
opinion. The latter sustained the contention of the 
insurance companies, 

This ruling comes as welcome news to the numerous 
lumber companies doing business in the state of 
Arkansas. More than a score of St. Louis concerns were 
affected by the Wingo bill and much uneasiness was felt 
here over the probable outcome of the measure. The 
local dealers were making extensive plans to fight it. The 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company 
headed the hardwood forces and the Freeman & Smith 
Lumber Company the piners. Up to date about thirty- 
five foreign corporations have filed articles and paid fees 
on the authorized capital. In order to get a return of 
the money paid to the state it will be necessary to secure 
the passage of a relief measure through the next 
legislature, 
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ECONOMICAL POWER FOR BOATS. 

For small and medium sized boats and especially the 
breadwinning kind there is no power so reliable and 
economical as steam, when of the modern easily operated 
compound type. . 

A line of these machinery outfits in very complete 
shape ranging from 30 to 135 horsepower has been 
brought out by the Marine Iron Works (Station A, 
Chicago) especially for lumber and fishing boats plying 
on salt water. These outfits occupy but a very moderate 
amount of space, are easily operated, possess splendid 
wearing qualities and are at all times dependable. 
Either coal or wood may be burned economically. With 
coal at $4 a ton the operating cost is two-thirds of a 
cent per horsepower per hour. Compare this with the 
four-eyele gasoline marine engines, with gasoline at 16 
cents a gallon, and the operating cost 2 cents per horse- 
power per hour, or more than three times greater than 
these firstclass steam outfits; in other words, $3 for ten 
hours’ steady running with coal as against $10 for gaso- 
line. The boilers furnish steam freely and are made 
either horizontal return flue type or the vertical sub- 
merged tube design, whichever is preferred, and accord- 
ing to the space available in the boat. A simple and 
effective attachment is made to the engine for winding. 

These outfits are so complete that no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in the installing of the machinery and connect- 
ing up ready for use. The condensers are of the out- 
board keep type, made of copper with bronze flanges, 
air and feed pumps automatically driven by the engine. 
Being mechanically simpler than the four-eycle gasoline 
engine with its reverse gear, carburetor, valves and elec- 
trical equipment, they do not require as much skill on 
the part of the attendant. 
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The Best 
Defense a 
Lumberman . 
Can Put Up 


As a protection against compe- 






tition is a reputation for high 
grade stock and square dealings. 
Because of our long experience 
we are sure we can supply you 
with the right kind of stock and 
as a trial would suggest a car or 
two of our 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUC 


In addition to Spruce we also 
have Southern Yellow Pine and 
West Virginia Hemlock and in 
addition to our own output con- 
trol the output of a number of 
mills specially favored with good 
timber in above woods, hence 
should you desire a mixed car 


we can fix you up. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Telecode used. 


























THE INTERIOR LUMBER CO. 
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WHOLESALE A. 

Ta WANTED 
4-4 S. W. CHESTNUT 
5-4 “6 “ 

6-4 “ ee 
8-4 “6 “ 


Send us list of Stock and 


PITTSBURG, 
PA. Price F. O. B. Mill. 

















Special Bills Cut to Order 
on Short Notice. 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
to move. Write us for prices. 





J, M. Hastings Lumber Co, 


| Manutacturers of Lumber. 





PITTSBURG, PA. 


{WHITE OAK pens 
| 
J 





Wm. H. Schuette Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE 
PINE, Hemlock, Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville, N. C. MILLS Belhaven, N. C. 





HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their advantage 


eo to send for free sample pages 
of the “Climax Tally Book.’ American Lumberman, Chicago, int 
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White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 


placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 


Our stocks are Complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 


213-214 Palladio Buliding. 


DULUTH, MINN. 























your order satisfactorily. 





White Cedar Posts and Poles 


OF QUALITY 


Quality is remembered long after the price is forgotten. 
All sizes and lengths for spring shipment. With a large 
concentrating yard and nine smaller ones we can handle 


W. C. Church Lumber and Coal Co. 


PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS, 
General Office, Manhattan Blk., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Your inquiries solicited. 

















3 to 8 ft. Inch D and Better. 
4 to 8 ft. No. 1, 2,3 Com. 
4’""& 6” Bevel Siding. 
4-6-8-10-12”, No.1 & 2 Spruce. 


303-4 Exchange Building, 


-FOR QUICK SHIPMENTS 


we offer you the following items— 
all in good shipping condition: 


Prices upon request. 


The Waters-Clark Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER, 


4 foot No. 1 Mixed Lath. 
4 foot No. 2 Mixed Lath. 
4 foot No. 3 Mixed Lath. 
32 inch Mixed Lath. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Crookston Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT 
CROOKSTON, BEMIDJI, 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1011 Marquette Blidg., Phone, Central 8183. 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 602 Wells Building, Phone, Main 1910. 


GENERAL OFFICE, 


ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 


BEMIDJI, MINN. 
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JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS on ) 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Thicknesses, 
and Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 








J 











1” Log Run Soft Elm, 


Norway Dimension. 


Full stock of Hemlock. 


Dry Stock For Prompt Shipment: 


3 Cars each 1” No, 1, 2 & 3 Common Basswood, 
4&6" Basswood Siding. 
50,000 ft. 1" No. 1 Common Birch, 


100,000 ft. 1" No. 4 White Pine. 
1” Common & Better White Pine. 


White Cedar Shingles, Posts & Poles. 


COOPER & MAXSON LUMBER CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Log Run Birch. 








Rust- OWEN 
LUMBER 


DRUMMOND 
WISCONSIN 





Cut full width and thickness. 





OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis 


Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Mixed cars to retail trade. 














DOORS AND MILLWORK. 
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Conditions in the sash and door market, as the same 
are reflected by reports from manufacturers and jobbers 
in all sections of the country, are better than might be 
expected in view of the unfavorable weather and crop 
conditions which have prevailed this spring over almost 
all parts of the United States. In the cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard building operations appear to have 
been held back more noticeably than anywhere else, but 
even there most of the factories appear to be getting a 
fair number of orders. Throughout the middle west 
trade is holding up well and dealers appear confi- 
dent that 1907 will prove to be fully as good in the 
volume of sash and door output as was 1906. The un- 
seasonably cold weather and the frost which have visited 
some sections of the southwest and the south have re- 
sulted in holding back the grain crops and destroying 
a considerable percentage of the fruit. The cereals were 
not injured, however, and with good growing weather 
should result in fairly good crops. In the ‘south the 
prospects are said to be good for cotton and as a whole 
the situation from the viewpoint of the farmer is not 
at all discouraging as less than the normal amount of 
grain was carried over from last year, and even though 
the yield may not be as good as that of last year it is 
probable that prices will be higher and that the money 
returned per acre will be as great. Bank deposits in 
the farming districts throughout the middle west are 
large and there should be plenty of money this year to 
pay for all needed repairs and new buildings. The price 
situation this spring is very much better than it was 
last and the fact that factory lumber and glass are both 
higher indicates that it will continue so. 


* * 7 


The glass market is in much better shape than it has 
been at any other time this year or for that matter last 
year. An agreement has been signed by concerns rep- 
resenting about 2,000 pots to adhere to a sliding wage 
scale. This will mean that in the event of a price cut 
being forced that a reduction in operating expenses 
will follow automatically, thereby defeating its object. It 
is understood that practically all of the hand operating 
factories now running will go out of blast for the season 
of 1906-07 Decoration day and as stocks not contracted 
for are not large there is evidence in support of the 
belief that the glass situation will be strong for the bal- 
ance of the season. 

« * * 

The Chicago sash and door manufacturers and jobbers 
report a fair business which, while it may be a little 
below normal for this time of the year, is satisfactory 
considering the unfavorable conditions by which the 
trade has been hampered through April and May. Some 
of the dealers say that local shipments are showing im- 
provement and all are receiving inquiries which show 
that there is plenty of business to be had, although most 
of it is not yet ready to be placed. Orders coming in 
now are largely for special work. The advances on sash 
and doors which were made about ten days ago are being 
pretty well maintained and the justice of the raise ap- 
pears to be recognized by the trade. The glass situation 
is showing a material increase in strength and this is 
reflected in the market for sash. Reports from the city 
building department for the week ended May 29 show 
totals of 148 permits, the estimated value of which was 
$1,583,650, as against 171 permits issued in the same 
week last year valued at $1,076,800. In spite of these 
figures, however, the trade in Chicago just at present is 
quiet, but this is due, dealers think, to the unseasonable 
weather and they hope that with the coming of warmer 
days the city trade will show a decided increase. 

* * * 


A very marked lull in the demand for all millwork 
has been noted in St. Louis in the last week, due 
mainly to unstable weather conditions. The general 
tone, based upon conditions in all parts of the coun- 
try hereabouts, is one of waiting. Building has been 
unusually heavy and prices have necessarily been 
high. From present indications it is evident that 
country buyers have called a halt with a view toward 
possibly lower prices in the fall. The mills, how- 
ever, do not look for any such contingency, but ex- 
pect building to resume its former activity as soon 
as the weather settles. 

* * * 


The outlook for the millwork trade at Kansas City 
is very encouraging. The planing mills here have been 
quite busy all spring, and there is much new building 
projected. The May building permits will doubtless be 
in excess of those of any previous month, and there is 
great activity, especially in the business section of the 
city. The demand for stock goods from the country con- 
tinues to hold up in a satisfactory manner and the 
present inquiry indicates a nice volume of business for 
next month. 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., is 
in very fair shape. Building continues, notwithstanding 
the advanced price of materials, and all the mills ap- 
pear to have as many orders as they can well take care 
of. An active inquiry for the output of factories during 
the rest of the building season seems to be assured and 
the prospects are good accordingly. i 

* * * 


There is only a fair amount of work coming into the 
door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., though the season prom- 
ises to be fair. If the claim of a leading door manu- 
facturer that doors are selling cheaper in Buffalo than 


they were five years ago is true, it is time someone found 
out the reason for it, for nobody thinks they can be 
made as cheap as they could then. Possibly there are 
outside doors coming in, enough to make it necessary to 
shade prices. 

* * * 

Prices continue to hold steady in the sash and door 
business and have not changed for many weeks, state 
Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. Plenty of orders are 
on hand and new business is offering right along, the 
general tone of trade being satisfactory. The fir door 
is steadily increasing in popularity. Skilled labor is 
scarce and several Tacoma factories could employ many 
more men were they available, such as sash and door 
makers, bench hands for cabinet work, experienced mold- 
ing machine men and bench hands for door work. 


PP PPP PPP LILI SIS 
IMPROVEMENTS IN A CREDIT RATING BOOK. 


The Credit Rating Book of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Credit Corporation for April, 1907, has been 
received at this office. Since the establishment of this 
bureau by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation this semiannual reference book in the lumber 
trade has with each succeeding edition shown improve- 
ments over the prior edition and is now one of the most 
complete and convenient reference books which a lumber 
office can possess. 

One feature in particular of this publication which 
commends it as a book for addressing purposes is its very 
excellent cross-reference system, where a lumber manu- 
facturing or other lumber concerns appear at a number 
of different points. At each of the branch points ref- 
erence is made to the headquarters (which is not a 
feature unique to this book), but it goes further than 
that and at each headquarters point gives all the branch 
points at which the firm is listed. This is a very valuable 
point in a work of this sort. There is, however, another 
class of cross-reference which so far none of these books 
have attempted to give, and that is where a saw mill 
has a shipping station that is not a postoffice and gets 
its mail at another point. In such cases the firm is listed 
at the local point with a parenthesis referring to the 
postoffice point, but at the postoffice point the saw mill 
is not listed. This cross-reference would be desirable 
and valuable, and it is to be hoped that all reference 
works of this sort will see the advantage of adopting 
this suggestion. 

‘¢The Blue Book,’’ as the work under review is com- 
monly called, is very complete in its classification of the 
character of the business of the firm, and particularly 
in giving as far as possible the nature of the lumber 
manufacturing business in the case of saw mills. For 
many purposes it would be useful if some mark could be 
used to indicate those names appearing in any edition 
of such a reference book which are listed for the first 
time, not having appeared in a previous edition. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in excellent position to 
judge of the completeness of a reference book of this 
sort in as far as the addresses of saw mills are con- 
cerned, because it maintains in its Department of Indus- 
trial Statistics such an address list, which is kept con- 
tinually revised and is periodically compared with all 
sources of information upon this subject. The pub- 
lishers of ‘‘The Blue Book’’ have not yet reached the 
ideal of completeness, and indeed no published reference 
book of this sort has contained more than 80 or 90 
percent of the total number of addresses at any time, 
inasmuch as saw mills are being continually established, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has in its office at the 
present time a considerable list of new saw mills which 
do not as yet appear in any of the commercial reports. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation 
has, however, during the comparatively short time it 
has been in existence, created a wonderful organization 
and acquired a very valuable mass of information which 
is semiannually given to its subscribers in its Credit 
Rating Book. 





ADDITIONAL OBITUARY. 





F. W. Reed. 


CALUMET, MicH., May 22.—F. W. Reed, a well known 
lumberman of Marquette, died at Charleston, S. C. Mr. 
Reed had been actively identified with the lumbering indus- 
try in northern Michigan practically ever since his arrival 
in that section in 1869. He was born in London, England, 
November 10, 1839. In 1887 the firm of F. W. Reed & Co. 
was organized with a capitalization of $750,000 and oper- 
ated both the Eagle mill and Michigamee mills. The 
former plant was dismantled in 1895. The Michigamee 
mill was operated last year, but will not be active this 
year. Mr. Reed was president of the Peshenkemie River 
Improvement Company and the Marquette National bank. 
He was prominently identified with the Baptist church dur- 
ing his residence in Marquette. He was one of the earliest 
members of Negaunee lodge of Masons and was a member 
of the Lake Superior Commandery and of Ahmed Temple of 
Mystic Shrine. 





A. B. Walker. 

ToLepo, OHI0, May 28.—A. B. Walker, president of the 
Elkins Pail & Lumber Company and of the Ohio Pail Com- 
pany, at Middlefields, died in a hospital at Elkins, W. Va., 
last Saturday, from an affection of the kidneys. Mr. Walker 
has been identified with a number of very prominent Ohio 
concerns and was widely known throughout the lumber trade 
in northern Ohio. He was -buried at Middlefield last Wednes 
day. 








J. M. Bhoades. 


DETROIT, Micu., May 27.—J: M. Rhoades, expert lumber 
buyer for the Diamond Match Company, of this city, was 
so badly burned in a fire which destroyed the steamer Naomi, 
enroute from Grand Haven to Milwaukee, that he died a 
few hours later in a hospital in Grand Rapids. He was 50 
years of age and had lived in Detroit for fifteen years, hav- 
ing formerly been employed by the Richardson Match Com- 
pany. He was prominent in Masonry and was connected 
with other fraternal societies. 
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HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 29.—Last week was the most 
active in the lumber market since the last week in 
January. There was a strong demand for all the grades 
except common oak and this was the only thing that 
lost even a point in the price quoted. Chestnut was de- 
cidedly on a high horse for a few days, the best grades 
advancing from $1 to $1.50, while common stock went up 
to $2. There was a phenomenal demand and a number of 
carlot sales were made at considerably more than the 
prevailing market price where the lumber was already 
loaded and ready to be moved out without delay. Prices 
are controlled largely just now, of course, by the time 
of delivery, for the furniture and vehicle manufacturers 
as well as the cabinet makers are hurrying orders all 
over the country. 

Quartered oak remained strong and on the verge of 
an advance during the entire week, but the close was 
at about the ruling price for the last few weeks. The 
demand is heavy, but there is also a good supply and 
this has the natural effect of holding down the prices. 
The most desirable grades which are used for fine fur- 
niture and finishing purposes are bringing topnotch 
prices, but there is no change in the quotations on the 
general lines. There was a drop of a few cents in 
common oak on account of the immense stocks, but there 
was no significance in this drop. When there is such a 
demand for the better grades as to cause an advance 
there is usually a falling off in the ordinary grades. 

There would have doubtless been an advance in poplar 
during the week had there been any stocks on hand, but 
the buyers could not get the quantities they wanted and 
consequently no advance was announced. The demand 
is good and the stocks are lower than seen for some 
time. The attack now being made on new poplar forests 
in east Tennessee is more or less influencing the market. 
While the demand is not being fully met by any means, 
the new mills in east Tennessee and on the Cumberland 
plateau are getting ready to begin operations during the 
coming summer months and there will be a natural in- 
crease in the supply of poplar. The manufacturers who 
can do so are waiting patiently for this promised de- 
velopment, hoping that by so doing they can get more 
satisfactory prices for the material they desire. 

Ash is still scarce throughout the entire southern hard- 
wood section and the situation is not expected to show 
any improvement until next fall, when new mills will 
begin to cut into new forests. 

A slight advance in southern pine is noticed, but it 
has not been of sufficient importance to be materially 
felt on the retail market. The jobbers are paying higher 
prices at the mills and the dealers in this section are 
forced to meet this advance, but it is not material. 

Gum is causing some annoyance among the box manu- 
facturers here and some of the dealers are kept busy 
supplying the demand. Gum has advanced this year, but 
a large quantity of the output of the Mississippi and 
Alabama mills is only suited for making boxes and a 
good percentage of this comes to Nashville. Common gum 
is strong and threatens an advance. 

Walnut is now too searce to be a factor of importance 
in the general lumber industry of the country, but a 
number of cars have been handled in Nashville during 
the last ten days. The highest prices quoted for years 
were reported. Some fine walnut has been cut from the 
foothills of the Cumberland and most of it has been 
handled through Nashville. 

The organization of the W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, recently formed by Mr. Cude and John B. 
Ransom, has had the effect of broadening the scope of 
Nashville’s lumber operations. The lumber dealers of 
Nashville have covered most of the south in their busi- 
ness operations for a number of years, but they catered 
for the most part to the hardwoods of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, north Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama and 
Arkansas. The Cude company is operating in some of 
the states named, but particularly in the Mississippi 
field, where it is handling immense quantities of gum 
and pine. Had it not been for the box manufacturing 
trade this market would cut but a little figure in the 
gum trade. The Cude company handles the output of 
many Mississippi mills and controls the prices from the 
general offices here in Nashville, which has made this 
market an important factor in the gum trade. 

Reports from the logging districts are to the effect 
that the labor situation is having a great effect on the 
lumber industry—more, perhaps, than almost anything 
else. Since the weather has cleared and made farming 
possible many of the wagons and teams formerly engaged 
in hauling logs have been put into the fields. This has 
had the natural effect on the saw mills throughout this 
section. Those which are short on log supplies have 
been operating with difficulty, while others have been 
unable to get their products hauled to the railroads for 
shipment. A number of the small mills in the state have 
been unable to make any shipments for several weeks 
past, and their stocks are fast accumulating at the mills 
as a result. At the close of the cropping season, which 
will not last for many weeks longer, the hauling situa- 
tion will be relieved and there will be an opening up 
from all sides. ° 

Secretary Doster and the forces from the headquarters 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States will probably reach Nashville by June 3 
or 4 and will have offices in the Stahlman building, Nash- 
ville’s new twelve-story office building, which has no 
superior anywhere in the south. 

The Nashville saw mills are having a prosperous sea- 
son just now and all are running full time working a 
fair lot of logs. The last crop of logs brought to this 
market from upriver points was better than those received 





during the early spring and some fine lumber the result. 
The crop of logs on hand will probably not be sufficient 
to run the mills all the summer, but they will doubtless 
be able to open up again in full blast in August, when 
the cropping season has closed and the farmers have 
time to begin logging again. 

Conditions continue most satisfactory with the stave 
manufacturers throughout this entire section. The de- 
sirable timber is becoming rather scarce, but enough is 
found to keep the mills all going for the time being, at 
any rate, and consequently no complaint is heard from 
the operators. The price is the interesting feature of 
the situation. Bourbon staves are selling at $75 and 
$76, while common stock is bringing prices which are 
relatively as good. It is estimated that the Tennessee 
stave output this year will exceed that of last year by 
fully 30 percent. 

The tie industry in this section has developed into 
something enormous during the last few years, this being 
especially true of the last ten months. Nearly all the 
farmers have more or less timber suitable for ties and 
the farmers are receiving the cash for all such whenever 
they find the time to make deliveries. Chicago com- 
panies have buyers in nearly every village in Tennessee 
and they get more ties in small lots than they can secure 
from the large lumber concerns. Many of the lumber 
concerns are watching for a chance to make ties from 
lumber that might otherwise be wasted and many car- 
loads are being made up from the culls. The oak ties 
shipped from Tennessee this year already exceed $250,000 
in value. 7 

Manager Hutchinson, of the Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company, is endeavoring to interest Nash- 
ville hardwood men in making an attack on the Pacific 
coast hardwood users. His plan is to hand to the west- 
ern people bunches of Nashville hardwood and Nash- 
ville prices, and he expresses the opinion that orders for 
many carloads will result. He has been doing business 
in a number of western cities himself and is confident 
that Nashvilie can land the bulk of the Pacific coast 
business if the lumbermen will go after it. He has in 
the neighborhood of 100 cars of flooring to go west dur- 
ing the coming summer. 

The Montezuma Lumber Company has been organized 
at Montezuma, Tenn., with $25,000 capital and the fol- 
lowing incorporators: G. H. Mell, H. H. Shelton, J. A 
Wallace, jr., W. F. Smith and P. M. Shelton, 

The railroads are having trouble to furnish a sufficient 
number of cars to handle the heavy pine lumber from 
the south to the car manufacturing concerns of the north 
and east. The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rail- 
way now has an order out for 600 cars for this traffic. 
On account of the length and weight of this lumber only 
flat cars can be utilized. The car manufacturers are re- 
ported to be working day and night in order to fill the 
orders and this has caused a phenomenal demand for 
material. Yellow pine is the ruling material and it can 
only be had along the Texas and Gulf coast and in the 
south. The southern roads have drafted all the surplus 
flat cars from the northern lines until the limit of sup- 
ply has been about reached, but this is still insufficient to 
handle the business. 

The Coleman Lumber & Mining Company, which re- 
cently bought the properties of the Powell Lumber & 
Mining Company and of the Goodstock Dimension Com- 
pany, is a . ~~ operate a number of mills on 

e property. e land is said ain le f ; 
7 Lrwres, Pa to contain large amounts 

Large quantities of large cedar rails are being sold 
by the farmers in the vicinity of Murfreesboro and good 
prices are being paid for the same. One load of these 
rails was sold the other day which the owner said had 
been in use for seventy-five years, 


a leatiactiaatiantaettene a 
QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 27.—A turn around the yards 
and offices in the greatest hardwood market in the world 
is not a very exciting excursion at this writing. Every- 
where there is an air of elegant leisure displayed and a 
willingness to talk and tell you all about it. In hard- 
woods trade is rather slow as far as orders are con- 
cerned, but the condition seems to be a rather welcome 
one at this time, as stocks in the yards are so run down 
that it will take a good many weeks, if nothing else is 
done, to put things in proper shape to meet a strong 
market. 

A feature of the past week has been the scarcity of 
Jumbermen around Fourth and Vine streets at the-noon 
hour. At that time one can usually find from twenty to 
thirty prominent men in the lumber trade going either 
to the Chamber of Commerce or the Business Men’s 
Club. 

W. A. Bennett was prevented from attending the 
convention at Atlantic City by reason of the many 
business cares pressing upon his time as president of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the receivership of the 
Pease Company, as well as his own private interests. 

As yet no one has shown up on return from the con- 
vention. Arrangements had been completed for all who 
desired to attend the Jamestown Exposition and many 
availed themselves of the opportunity. : 

The regular June meeting of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club will be devoted to a ladies’ reception; the 
regular order of business will be dispensed with and a 
social session enjoyed. 

Box cars are plentiful now and furnished for the ask- 
ing, and lumber loaded on flat cars and gondolas is as 
hard to find as it was to get box cars a few months 
ago. 

Building lumber is in excellent demand, as a real 
building boom is now on, including all classes, office and 
store buildings, and several large manufacturing plants 
in the suburbs, besides hundreds of dwelling houses. 
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We would like to Move 


the following items of Hemlock, 
and if you are interested, ask 
us for prices. 


ee 





Cars 14,” D Select. 

Cars 11.” D Select. 

Car 2” D Select. 

Cars 8” and Wider D Select and 

Better, 10’. 

\ Car 6” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 10’. 

Y, Car 6” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 14’, 

l Car 4” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 8’. 

1, Car 4” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 10’. 
1 Car 4” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 12’. 

Car 4” #1 Hemlock Fencing, 14’. 
1 Car 4” #2 Hemlock Fencing, 8’ 
and 10’. 

2 Cars 2x4-6 #1 Hemlock. 

5 Cars 2x4-8 #1 Hemlock. 

5 Cars 2x6-8 #1 Hemlock. 

10 Cars 2x6-10 #1 Hemlock. 

4 Cars 2x6-18 #2 Hemlock. 

20 Cars 2x12 12’, 14’ and 16’ #2 


to & po 


Hemlock. 
ly Car each 2x12 22’ and 24 #2 
Hemlock. 3 
= = 


Our stock of Hemlock is complete in nearly 
all respects. The above items of Hemlock 
represent some stock that we would like to 
move promptly. We want inquiries for all 
kinds of Hemlock. 
























We havea 
complete stock of 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 





Cedar Shingles. 1 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 











i FOR QUICK SHIPMENT :— 


328,000 feet 2x4, 6 to 20 No. 1 Hemlock 
30,000 ** 2x6, 6 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 
00,000 ** 2x8, 6 to 24 No. 1 Hemiock 
440.000 *' 2x10, 8 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 
320.000 “ 2xI2, 8 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 
200,000 *' 3x8, 1, 12, 12 to 18 No. 1 Hemlock 
364,000 \, 4-4: 4-6, 6-6, 6-8, 8-8, 10 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 
795,000 ** 41012 in. 10 ft. and longer, No. | Hemlock Boards 
800,000 '' 2-4 to 2-12. 10 to 20 No. 2 Hemlock; also Hemlock 
Lath and Basswood Siding. 


Barker & Stewart Lumber Co. 
me. WAUSAU, WIS. 


















| Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 
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‘ , MESSAGES SHORT 
Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 
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OUR MONTHLY 


Stock List is interesting reading for lum- 
ber buyers. Send for last issue just out. 
Here are some sample items: 


{ in. dry No. 3 common and batter 
birch and maple lumber. 


No. | to No. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuif and timbers. 
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If above items do not interest you send for 
complete list. 


The G. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 
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’ Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Go. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND 
MANUFACTURED 

PRODUCTS. 


Our Specialties are 
Mixed Carloads of 


Lumber,Sash,Doors 
and Blinds, Window 
Frames, Mouldings 
and White Pine Man- 
ufactured Products. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


I8 BROADWAY, ROOM 407. 
= - 

















WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices, 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 


West Bay City, Mich, 














The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Wholesale WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to 
all Eastern points. Our stock is large and complete, Send 
us you inquiries and orders. 




















TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
che amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Two of the largest of Cincinnati’s old-time furniture fac- 
tories, Mitchell’s and Meader’s, are now making an ex 

clusive specialty of hardwood interiors, and are over- 
crowded with contracts. Oak is the leading hardwood 
in demand for this class of work, though a good deal of 
chestnut firsts and seconds is now being used, and is 
giving satisfaction in the buildings in which is has 
been used. 

William Matthias, who is now the Chicago represent- 
ative of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is an old Queen City boy, and was with 
the M. B. Farrin Company. Mr. Matthias paid a short 
visit to his sister in Cincinnati recently. 

Theodore Bruckner, a well known newspaper man con- 
nected with the Post, will leave in July for Chicago, 
where he will embark in the lumber business, having re- 
ceived a business proposition from a relative now in the 
hardwood trade in that city. 

Speaking of schools for fitting young men for business 
lives, a well-known lumberman said he thought that a 
school to teach the lumber business would be a calle 
thing. He said: 

Just look at the differences that occur almost every day in 
inspection and measurement. Now, if a school were estab- 
lished and the attendants taught a standard system of meas- 
urement and inspection for lumber we would soon have 
uniformity and consequently less friction in business deal 
ings. In my opinion most of the trouble is due to errors, 
which a thorough course in a school adapted to the purpose 
would eliminate entirely. 

The offices of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, whose plant 
was destroyed by fire last month, are now located across 
the street from their old site in a large brick building 
which has been refitted and adapted for their use. 

3usiness in the planing and flooring mills in this vi- 
cinity is enjoying a big boom, the greatest drawback 
being a scarcity of competent help, good machine hands 
being very scarce. 

The outing of the Queen City Furniture Club will take 
place at Laughery Island Club June 15-16. A large 
number of the younger lumbermen are members of this 
organization and will attend, the ladies being the guests 
of the club. This is one of the most exclusive of Cin- 
cinnati social events. 

President Thomas J. Moffett of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, is arranging the standing committees for the year 
and will announce them in a week or ten days. An out- 
ing to take place late in June will be one of the feat- 
ures of the summer season. The date has not been 
agreed upon, but will be arranged as soon as the mem- 
bers who are away at Jamestown return. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LittLE Rock, ARK., May 2 the abatement of 
the floods which caused an almost absolute suspension 
of mill traffic in Arkansas in March and April the 
lumber industry has opened for the summer with the 
greatest activity known for years. 

Millmen are engaged in a stiff fight to get a flat rate 
on rough material through the railroad board of com- 
missioners. The reduced rate ordered by the board 
April 10 was ignored by the roads, except that where 
rough matérial was shipped over a line and the finished 
product was reshipped over the same line a refund on 
the second shipment was made, so that the sum of the 
two charges, less the refund, equalled the round trip 
rate, as designated by the board. Lumbermen complained 
of this arrangement and notice has been sent out by 
the commission to all roads in the state demanding of 
them to show cause why the statutory penalty provided 
in such eases should not be assessed. In addition to 
this the board set June 5 for a hearing upon the matter 
of establishing a flat rate on all lumber products. 

The congestion of traffic caused by the shortage of 
ears and the unsatisfactory arrangement of rates has 
caused the inauguration of a movement to revive river 
traffic on all the navigable streams of the state. Prob- 
ably 300,000 feet have been handled on the Arkansas 
by boats from points on the river between Little Rock 
and Muskogee, ,I. T., within the last month. Arrange- 
ments are. beirg made to extend the river service in 
both directions, and whether this has affected the situa- 
tion or not it is a matter of comment among lumbermen 
that cars are not nearly so scarce now as they were a 
month ago. 

Many new plants upon which work was abandoned for 
a month on account of rain are now being installed 
rapidly. 

The Gullege Bros. Lumber Company, of White, Ashley 
county, has shut down its plant temporarily to make 
repairs which will increase the capacity to 100,000 
a day. It is installing a band saw, slab conveyors and 
other extensive improvements. Gullege Bros. recently 
bought the O’Bannon timber and mill near Casa, La., 
and Rawls, Ark. 

The Ramsey mills, of Nashville, Tenn., are about 
ready to begin operation. The skidway has been com- 
pleted and the track is permanently placed. The plant 
would have been in operation a month ago but for the 
heavy rains which made work of the woods crews so 
difficult that a supply of timber could not be kept on 
hand. 

The Dunaway Lumber Company at Monticello has lost 
its dry kiln by fire, the damage being about $300. 

What will be one of the largest plants of the state 
is in process of construction at Womble, in Montgomery 
eounty, by Trumbull & Danville. These mills will have 
a sash, door and blind factory in the second story over 
the planing mill, which will be operated by New York 
men. 

The Gill & Water split stave factory near Leslie is 
completed and is now running a payroll of nearly $2,000 
a month. There are 200,000 staves in the yard to be 
shipped this season. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 
SERGENT, Ky., May 


29.—Lumbermen, generally, an- 
nounce that they 


now have little trouble in securing all 
the cars they need. Considerable lumber, which has 
been stored away owing to the car shortage, will now 
be shipped out. 

A petition is now being circulated throughout eastern 
Kentucky praying the legislature at its next session to 
pass a law prohibiting the cutting and destroying of 
young and valuable timber. 

Stephen G. Fairchild, of Sand Lick, has a corps of 
surveyors in the Smoot creek mountains west of here 
running a large timber tract for C. B. Slemp. 

The Pike Lumber Company’s plant on Pond creek in 
Pike county was partially destroyed by fire Thursday, 
May 23, entailing a loss of several thousand dollars. 

Corbin & Fannin, of Coon creek, Pike county, made an 
increase in their working force this week. They recently 
located two stave mills. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, through its hust- 
ling representative, James Hatcher, Pikeville, is making 
extensive preparations for early development of a large 
timber area along the Kentucky-Virginia border in Pike 
and Dickenson counties. A large foree of hands are 
employed in the construction of their lumber carrying 
road. Thousands of men are employed. 

Perhaps the biggest lumber merger in the history of 
southern progress is now on in central and eastern 
Kentucky. It will have a capital of $5,000,000 or 
more and will be known as the Central Kentucky Lumber 
Company. 

Hall & Martin, of Beaver Creek, Ky., are moving their 
mills to Hall, Ky., this week, where they are billed to 
make some increases in the business. 

W. W. Cornette & Son, of Dwarf, Ky., this week lo- 
cated their mills on Little Leatherwood, as recently an- 
nounced. Their product will be floated down the Ken- 
tucky river to a shipping point—Jackson. 

The big band mill of the Tug River Lumber Company, 
recently closed to undergo repairs, resumed this week. 
This concern recently acquired some large timber holdings 
in that section. 

The city council of Big Stone Gap, Va., is still waging 
war upon the Tug River Lumber Company, operating a 
mill at Powell’s river, a short distance from the city 
limits, in an effort to prohibit it from throwing sawdust 
into the river. The grand jury of Perry county, Ken- 
tucky, recently indicted a number of lumbermen for the 
same offense, and it is said that the judicial authorities 
of Harlan, Ky., instructed their present grand jury to 
indict lumbermen for the offense. There will be investi- 
gations in every county in eastern Kentucky. 

J. P. Williams, a local lumberman of Hippo, Wise 
county, Virginia, is locating a mill on Dry fork of Toms 
creek in the mining section. 

W. T. Welsh, of Parkersburg, W. Va., an experienced 
iaatin is in this section looking for a location for 
mills. 

The Black Mountain Lumber Company, near Keokee, 
Va., has purchased a large area of timber lands adjacent 
to its property for development this year. 

The Sutherland Lumber Company at Manning, Va., is 
making increases of two new portable mills this week. 

R. J. Mullins located two stave mills near Manning, 
Va., last week. 

John W. Wright, the Bentley, Ky., lumberman, bought 
500 poplar trees on Line Fork creek this week, paying a 
faney price. 

Several arrests have been made in Perry county of per- 
sons charged with ‘‘beheading,’’ or sawing the brand off 
of logs in a recent rise, and taking them, and their trials 
will appear during the coming week. Several well known 
people are implicated. 

George Kelley, Pine Top, Ky., is negotiating for a 
timber tract on Left fork of Troublesome creek in Knott 
county. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


WHEELING, W. VaA., May 27.—A disastrous fire oc- 
curred a few days ago on Pond creek, a few miles out 
of Williamson, which destroyed the large saw mill of 
W. M. Smith. The fire was discovered shortly after the 
noon hour, when all hands had left the mill and it had 
made great headway when it was discovered. There 
was never a chance to extinguish the blaze as the mill 
burned like tinder. Much valuable lumber, both rough 
and dressed, was consumed along with the mill. A 
dwelling house near the mill was threatened; in fact, 
the roof caught more than once, but this structure was 
saved. The fire was also kept away from the lumber 
yards. The loss was $5,000 and the cause of the fire 
is unknown. 

The numerous sawdust cases against saw mill owners 
of.Wood county, which were appealed from the court of 
a Parkersburg justice of the peace, have been knocked 
out by the criminal court of Wood county. Most of 
the cases were appealed on the ground that the war- 
rants were not specific, as they did not set out that 
the sawdust was deleterious to the propagation of fish, 
and the court sustained this contention, quashing the 
cases. The fine imposed by the justice in each case 
was $25 and costs, and a number of the saw mill men 
paid rather than take an appeal. 

A project is afoot to build a railroad between Park- 
a Wood county, and Charleston, Kanawha coun- 
ty. . M. Craig, of Charleston, representing the people 
ee are contemplating the building of the road, has 
recently closed a number of deals for rights of way. 
This road would open a territory rich in coal and tim- 
ber and would be a big factor in the development of 
the section between the two cities. 

Twenty-five thousand acres of timber land at Roan- 
oke, Va., have been purchased by Joel Beckwith, of 
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Parkersburg, W. Va. Mr. Beckwith and associates have 
formed a company and will develop the land. Mills 
are to be erected and the timber manufactured into 
staves and lumber. 

A stock company is to be formed for the purpose of 
developing about 2,000 acres of timber land in Ran- 
dolph, Barbour, Preston and Tucker counties, recently 
purchased by J. T. Caveney and J. W. Selvey, of 
Grafton, W. Va. A saw mill will be established. 

Jerick Shircliff has purchased a large tract of timber 
at Mt. Storm from C, P. Schaffer, and he will commence 
developing it within the next few weeks. 

Michael Kling, traveling representative, and B. D. 
Darling, general manager, of the Taylor & Crate Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., have been in this city the last 
few days buying up a lot of timber. Mr. Darling 
went from here to the timber region in the southern 
part of the state. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 28.—The little labor cloud that 
has been hovering over the lumber trade here of late 
is now looking a bit more threatening. The carpenters 
decided at a recent meeting to go on a strike June 1 
unless certain advances are given them by that date. 
The advances asked for have been promised beginning 
with July 1, and it is hoped they and the contractors 
will get together, but right now it looks a bit as if they 
would not. The weather man has been a little out of 
tune, too, but trade generally with the yards is pretty 
good and there is a fair amount of buying from the 
wholesalers. The country trade is fine and there also are 
some good orders to be had for whiskey warehouse stock 
right along. Red cedar shingles are more plentiful 
now, and that is helping some, too, for the trade was 
getting a little worried on this score. Altogether the 
yard trade is pretty bright. It has been held back a 
little by unfavorable weather, but is coming along very 
nicely now, and promises to be decidedly lively if the 
strike can be avoided. 

Louisville is growing some as a hardwood consuming 
center. The Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Company is 
adding new machinery to increase the capacity of its 
plant. That means some more oak and beech. The 
Lanham Hardwood Flooring Company has purchased 
machinery and is making very good time erecting its 
new plant here, which will use oak in the manufacture 
of parquetry flooring. 

The Bell & Coggeshall Box Company has completed its 
new box factory and is now getting in shape to use 
more box lumber than before and apparently has plenty 
of business in sight to keep the new plant busy. A 
feature of this new plant is a conerete block dry kiln 
the operation of which will be watched with unusual 
interest by the trade, for if it offers special advan- 
tages there naturally are others who will want to try it. 

Harry Roy, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
is now located here permanently and is spreading the 
doctrine of cypress among the planing mills and other 
users and prospective users of this product. His labors 
in this line seem to be bearing good fruit, too, and in- 
creasing the volume of trade in cypress. 

H. H. Bates, of the K. S. Lumber Company, Mar- 
bury, Ala., was among the recent visitors to Louisville, 
and while here took in the Lumbermen’s Club banquet 
at White City, which he liked so well that he says he 
is coming back again next time. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Louisville varied the pro- 
gram of its banquet May 24 by making it an open affair 
for the ladies. The banquet this time was held at 
White City, a new attraction on the river bank below 
town. An excellent spread was set for the seventy 
lumbermen and their wives, and it was difficult to tell 
which enjoyed it most, the lumbermen or the ladies. 
When the cigars came, following a recently developed 
practice, the aid of both the law and the clergy was 
invoked. Judge W. W. Thunn stood for the law side 
and responded to the toast, ‘‘Boards—and Louisville,’’ 
while Rev. Alonzo Monk, pastor of the Broadway 
Methodist church, in reply to the toast ‘‘Lumbering,’’ 
gave to the assembled crowd several good thoughts to 
digest along with their dinner. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

Mempuis, TENN., May 27.—There has been less rain- 
fall in this territory during the last week than for some 
time, with the result that better progress is noted in 
both milling and logging operations. Some of the plants 
which have been shut down are now resuming, while 
some of those which have been making only moderate 
headway are now accomplishing more satisfactory re- 
sults. However, even with this improvement, conditions 
are not altogether favorable and the output is rather 
below the average for this time of the year. 

Semiofficial announcement is made that the Illinois 
Central will begin in a short time the erection of exten- 
sive river terminals here, with a large incline, with a 
view to facilitating the handling of lumber traffic on the 
river. The company announced some time ago that it 
had secured a big tract of land in New South Memphis, 
with extended water frontage, and that these terminals 
would be erected. Lumber interests are much pleased 
with this announcement, because believing that these 
facilities will greatly aid in the development of the re- 
cently growing tendency toward increased use of the 
river for handling lumber and other bulky traffic to 
supplement the railroads. Physical connection, through 
use of the belt lines, will be established hetween every 
road entering Memphis and the Mississippi river, thus 
making the distribution of river receipts of logs and 
lumber comparatively easy and at the same time facili- 
tating the delivery to the steamboats of any lumber to 
be shipped by water from Memphis. Illinois Central offi- 


cials hold to the view that these facilities will also great- 
ly aid in attracting new lumber and woodworking indus- 
tries to Memphis. 

The Consolidated Handle Company, with headquarters 
in Memphis and with a factory in Arkansas, has declared 
its intention of withdrawing from business in that state. 
It claims that it already has paid considerable money to 
do business in Arkansas and that it will retire rather 
than pay more money in accordance with the provisions 
of the recently enacted Wingo law, requiring that all for- 
eign corporations doing business therein shall file cer- 
tificates of incorporations and pay the regular charter 
fee on the amount of actual capital employed. 

The Marked Tree Lumber Company, Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company, Chicago Mill & Lumber Company and 
a number of the other lumber companies maintaining 
offices here and doing business in Arkansas have com- 
plied with the requirements of this law, and others are 
doing so. So far as has developed the Consolidated 
Handle Company is the only one that has refused com- 
pliance. 

Announcement is made that Hartwell Brothers, of Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., will immediately erect a large building 
on the Frisco right of way and equip this with upto- 
date handle making machinery. The gentlemen inter- 
ested have been doing business here on a moderate scale 
for the last twelve months but since they have to vacate 
the building they have been using they will make the 
change already suggested and at the same time increase 
their output. 

Nolan Brothers’ Heading & Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, which has been manufacturing hardwood lumber 
and tight heading in new South Memphis for several 
months, is installing a stave cutting machine and when 
this is ready for operation will widen the scope of its 
business by manufacturing tight staves as well. The 
Nolan brothers were formerly connected with the Bacon- 
Nolan Hardwood Company. 

George R. James, president of the James & Graham 
Wagon Company, of this city, has spent some time in 
Little Rock recently, where he and associates have been 
looking over the site selected there for the building of 
a wagon factory on which work is to begin soon. E. W. 
McCullough and W. Schrum, of Chicago; Frank P. Walk- 
er, Monroe, Mich.; H. M. McKinney, Winona, Wis., and 
other capitalists are interested with him in the new en- 
terprise. 





CENTRAL KENTUCKY NEWS. 


MOREHEAD, Ky., May 22.—The Clearfield Lumber 
Company has received a new Climax engine to be used 
in hauling logs. It now has two engines and one log 
loader on its new railroad. 

The mills at Farmers are running steadily with a 
good supply of logs on hand. } 

S. M. Bradley has begun work on another large 
boundary of timber, principally oak, and is having 
great difficulty in getting men and teams. 

No improvement has been made in the car situation. 
It is very difficult to get any cars. 

W. J. Rice, of Jackson, Miss., is here attending the 
hearing of the case of Winton Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, bankrupts, at Mt. Sterling, which will 
take place on the twenty-third of this month. 

It is a subject of comment that in freight rates at 
Ashland the Columbus & Ohio charges 2 percent more 
a hundred on all freight out of Ashland than other 
roads charge to same point. From this it would seem 
that this road does not want business; at any rate it is 
not getting the business from Ashland. : 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., May 28.—It was hard to find a hard 
wood lumberman here last week, as they went as one man 
to the Atlantic City convention. Only R. F. Kreinheder 
seems to have been disappointed in making the trip, 
as he was ill during the first part of the week. 

Angus McLean is getting well at a satisfactory rate, 
but the office is of the opinion that it will not be best 
for him to return to business right away. Meanwhile 
the Hugh McLean Company is going ahead, having 
bought out Case & Fowler at Birmingham, Ala., and 
opened a new yard in Cincinnati. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. have bought about 500,000 feet 
of oak in West Virginia, but have so many orders for it 
elsewhere that they do not expect to get much of it here, 
if any. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company reports busi- 
ness fine. The company has been able to get a good lot 
of poplar of late. One of its southern mills reports a lot 
of the best ash logs in that it has had in several years. 

George Vetter, son of F. W. Vetter, who went to 
North Carolina for his health and incidentally to look 
after some oak and ash lumber that was going through 
certain mills there, is home looking quite recovered. 


ee ee el 


THE bottom of the time honored Wolf river, which 
for many years supplied the mills at Oshkosh and 
Fond du Lae with logs, is to be scraped of sunken 
timber by the hoisting process. The sunken sticks are 
to be raised from Oshkosh to Post lake, a distance of 
100 miles. It is estimated that the catch will be 
18,000,000 feet. All logs are marked and in good 
condition, though some have lain submerged for 
twenty-five years. A Crandon (Wis.) firm, which has 
an option on a mill at Shihoeton, will do the work, 
paying the owners of the logs a stipulated price per 
thousand feet. Among the sunken logs are those of 
the Paine and Hollister interests at Oshkosh and a 
Mr. Scott of Omro. Several years ago a raft of oak 
logs, containing 1,000,000 feet, sank in the river above 
Shihocton, the recovery of which would be of some 
moment in the present state of the oak market. 
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Cork IPime 


There is mo other as soft 
as Shoppenagoms 


WE are the exclusive manu- 

facturers and by maintain- 
ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE. 


Salling, Glamsom & Co. 


Grayling, Michigam. 





































Johannesburg 
Manufacturing Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Maple, Hemlock, 
Beech. _ Birch, 


Elm, . Basswood. 


















WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


Johannesburg, Michigan. 











Buyers of HEMLOCK 


who find it difficult to anticipate their 
future wants and are thereby handi- 
capped on rush orders should note that 
we operate continuously and our mills 


Run the Year Round 


enabling us to get out special bills with 
little delay. We cut up to 44 feet in 
length. Also manufacture Hardwood 
Lumber and Lath. Mixed Cars 
when desired. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 











We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and operate 
our own mills, and by carrying well assorted s.ocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 


Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 


Prices on Request, 


E.B. Foss&Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


a BAY CITY, MICH. 
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| J. C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 














Cypress, 


California Washington 
Redwood, Fir and Cedar 


Cypress, Redwood and 
Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City: 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 
YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hadson. 
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wants to contract for the output of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 


Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 


GULF 








Our Up-To-Date Method 


of selling direct to the dealer eliminates 
much of the delay and dissatisfaction 
experienced with other concerns. Send 
us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we'll show you what our methods 
mean. By constantly carrying a good 
stock, we can insure prompt service. 


Camp & Hinton Company 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 











Yellow Pine Lumber 


We have large stocks and every manufacturing facil- 
ity for satisfactory execution of orders for kiln dried 


Flooring, Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Mouldings, Base and Casings. 


Sinch Rift Flooring a specialty. Timbers dressed up 
to 24x30 inch, bored up to 20 feet for the trade. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Empire Lbr. & Mfg. Co., »Acxson. 








C. D. BENEDICT & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 





















Nothing but 


Yellow Pine 


OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg. 






Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 




















MINNESOTA. 


BIPD IID 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 29.—The result of better 
car supply during April is shown in the report of 
shipments for that month by the northern pine and 
hemlock shippers. The shipments of pine as reported 
to Secretary J. E. Rhodes of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association showed over 14 percent increase, 
and wiped out nearly. half the decrease of the three pre- 
ceding months. The comparative statement by months 
is as follows: 











1906. 1907. Difference. Rate. 

GRMOGEY sccsvcas 117,941,373 102,230,281 15,711,092 *13.3 
WORPORTY 000s 132,757,759 10% 2,956 23,204,803 *17.4 
eee 160,659,749 157,171,392 3,488,357 * 2.1 
GE. cites ccbwe 131,872,563 150,562,174 18,689,611 14.1 
err 543,231,444 519,516,803 23,714,641 * 4.3 


* Decrease. 

Hemlock shipments showed a surprising gain of al- 
most 11,000,000 feet, which is only in part attributable 
to the better car service. The gains in business of 
several new firms are important factors. Secretary 
Rhodes’ statement of hemlock shipments for the year 
to date is as follows: 





1906. 1907. Difference. Rate. 

A ee 19,900,587 21,445,504 1,544,917 7.7 
PORCURTY ccccces 23,962,989 22,095,816 1,867,173 *7.7 
ree 33,212,984 35,999,430 2,786,446 8.3 
PE ce aicavalmrwns.a's 23,676,159 34,612,475 10,936,316 46.1 
OCR acess 100,752,719 114,158,225 13,400,506 13.3 


*Decrease. 

The Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba, the C. A. 
Smith railroad running from Bemidji, Minn., to the 
shores of Red lake, made formal application yesterday 
through former Governor John Lind, its attorney, to 
be released from the operation of the state law passed 
recently, fixing a maximum basis for the rate on ear- 
load commodities. The railroad’s officers state that 
they have complied with the 2-cent passenger fare law, 
but that to reduce the freight rates the law provides 
would put the road out of business. The commission 
has power to make an exception of the railroad, and 
probably will do so. 

Cc. A. Smith, who has returned from an extended 
business stay on the west coast, says his tract of timber 
near Coos bay, tributary to the new mill being built at 
Marshfield, Ore., is large enough to last 100 years with 
the mill running every day, but it will be handled on 
forestry principles so as to be perpetuated. For the 
present the timber will be sawed only for export, and 
Mr. Smith is having a steel lumber schooner built at 
Newport News for his own use. The mill will be 
ready to start in December, and will have a capacity 
of 250,000 feet in a 10-hour day. Mr. Smith’s timber 
holdings there contain about 500,000,000 feet of Port 
Orford cedar, a peculiar variety that grows up to a 
high elevation, and is found only in a restricted area, 
Mr. Smith’s holdings including about half that there 
is known to exist. It is a very fine grained wood of 
light color, but unquestionably a cedar. The Southern 
Pacific railroad is building in the direction of Marsh- 
field, and will probably give it a rail outlet by next 
year. 

There is some better prospect now of a continuous 
run for the Minneapolis mills. The whole upper valley 
had a good rain Friday and Saturday, and the river is 
rising right along. The rise increases the speed of the 
current and is likely to bring in a good many logs that 
have been worked off the banks by the driving crews. 
The crew here at the sorting gap had to stop yesterday 
and go back to try to work off some more logs out of 
the wing dams, but the mills all have some log supply 
and are running at the regular rate. The prospect is 
that they will all keep going this week at any rate, 
and by that time enough logs may be running in to 
save them from a shutdown. 

The City Sash & Door Company of this city has 
bought out the mill work stock of the T. M. Roberts 
Supply Company, a leading mail order house of this 
city, for a consideration of $10,000. The T. M. Rob- 
erts Supply Company has given its guarantee that it 
will discontinue its business in mill work. 

W. W. Vawter, eastern representative of the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company, has been advised that the com- 
pany is still in shape to handle all orders placed, as 
they lost very little lumber in the fire which burned the 
mill, and they have rigged up a temporary mill which 
will enable them to take care of customers till their 
fine new mill is built. 

Charles Van Pelt, eastern representative of the Fer- 
ry-Baker Lumber Company, is out calling on retail deal- 
ers in Iowa territory. 

Seott Wright, of Hannibal, Mo., manager of the Han- 
nibal Lumber Company, was here last week endeavoring 
to pick up some cars of shingles that could be -had at 
Hannibal before the summer is over. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., May 27.—C. A. A. Nelson, of Lut- 
sen, Minn., north shore of Lake Superior, arrived last 
night on the steamer America and says that operations 
in the woods are still delayed because of the deep snow, 
and June 1 only four days away. The stories of deep 
snow in the woods at this time of the year seem almost 
incredible, but they are well vouched for and are true. 
Mr. Nelson says that J. P. Rossman, a logger operating 
on Poplar river, back of Lutsen, has many logs cut 





but is unable to skid them because of the deep snow, 


and that the greater part of the crew at camp has 
quit because it has been impossible to get team supplies 
in. Mr. Nelson is an old timer on the north shore, and 
says that such a spring as this has not been witnessed 
here since 1888. The big crew of men exploring Isle 
Royale for the Oliver Iron Mining Company has en- 
countered so much snow that it was necessary to send to 
Duluth, only a few days ago, for sixty-seven pairs of 
snowshoes. Men employed by the Sparrow-Kroll Lum- 
ber Company near Marquette struck and gave as their 
reason that they declined ‘‘to shovel snow all sum- 
mer.’’ It is said that it will be June 1 before tugs 
can get through Fall and Basswood lakes north of the 
Vermilion range in Minnesota. There certainly will 
be ice in some of the northern Minnesota lakes June 1. 

A lively northeaster on Lake Superior Saturday de- 
layed the departure of a number of lumber laden boats 
until yesterday. In the fleet were the Street, Godfrey, 
Aztec, Miztec, Niko, Peterson, George King, Teutonia, 
and Gawn. 

A. C. MeLean, representing Martin Bros., of Duluth, 
says that he and Joseph Flannigan, tie inspector for 
the Minnesota & International road, have just completed 
the inspection of 34,000 ties lying along the line be- 
tween Bemidji and Big Falls, Minn. The ties were 
sold to the road and have been accepted. The Great 
Northern road has inspected and accepted 10,000 ties 
owned by Martin Bros., between Bena and Lengby, 
Minn. 

It is reported that the lumber rate from Duluth to 
points east of Chicago will be given a substantial ad- 
vance about June 1. It is said that the advance will 
be about 20 percent. It is said further that the ad- 
vance will divert more lumber to the lake route. The 
reported advance is quoted as being due to the action 
of the eastern lines. 

A large consignment of material has been shipped 
from Duluth to Hayward, Wis., to make repairs to the 
dam of the Edward Hines Lumber Company on the 
Nemakagon river. The dam went out a week ago and 
many logs got away, but later were recovered two miles 
below the dam, where they were boomed. 

When R. R. Bailey, of Duluth, paid $13.55 a thousand 
for a tract of state pine in northern Minnesota, at a 
public sale at auction, other lumbermen thought he was 
rash with his money, but he has made money out of the 
deal. The price was $1.30 a thousand above the record 
in this state. Mr. Bailey’s tract, according to the state 
auditor’s figures, contained 1,700,000 feet. Mr. Bailey 
sold his permit from the state to the Scott-Graff Lumber 
Company of Duluth for $3,500 bonus. According to a 
report just made to the state auditor the tract has cut 
4,000,000 feet and that 500,000 feet remains to be cut. 
Smallpox broke out in camp and prevented a comple- 
tion of the cut. 

A suit that will be watched with interest by all 
large employers of labor has been started by the Swal- 
low & Hopkins Company, a large lumber and mining 
concern of Duluth. The company sues the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company for $3,514.25 for its alleged failure 
to take care of liability policies and the amount sued 
for is alleged to represent the amount that the plaintiff 
has had to expend in settling personal damage suits by 
employes, which it is claimed the insurance company 
should have taken care of. 

The harbor at Ontonagon, Mich., will be dredged 
during this week and next so that boats drawing thir- 
teen feet may get in and out and during the high 
water period they will have fourteen feet at their dis- 
posal. The work is being done by the government, and 
21,000 eubie yards are to be removed. There is much 
lumber to be shipped from Ontonagon harbor. 

S. J. Cusson, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
has removed from Ashland, Wis., to Duluth with’ his 
family, and this city will be his headquarters in the 
future. 

The Duluth & Thunder Bay Railway Company, of 
which C. E. Wales, first vice president of the Pittsburg 
Coal Company, is president, is acquiring right of way 
through Superior and Duluth, and will build to Port 
Arthur. It will be used by the Soo Line, to connect 
with the Canadian Pacific at Port Arthur. The new 
road will open up a great deal of timber in northern 
Cook county and bring Port Arthur as close to Duluth 
as is St. Paul at present. Just now it is equal to a 
trip to New York to go to Port Arthur from Duluth by 
rail, and equal to a trip from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, as far as time is concerned, to go from Chicago 
to Port Arthur by rail. 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 

STILLWATER, MINN., May 28.—The jury in the case 
of the Grand Forks Lumber Company against the Me- 
Clure Logging Company returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff in the sum of $78,405.81. The case was on 
trial before Judge P. H. Stolberg and a jury in the 
district court all last week. The jury retired at 3 
o’clock Saturday afternoon and reached a verdict at 8 
o’elock Sunday morning and the judge went to the 
court house, accepted the return and excused the jurors. 

During the trial, with Robert H. McCoy, the principal 
member of the suing company, on the stand, it was 
sought to show on cross examination that the original 
contract for cutting and delivering timber on large 
tracts of land on the Red Lake Indian reservation had 
been altered by agreement in the fall of 1903. After 
lengthy argument by attorneys it was decided that 
parole evidence should not be admitted to alter or 
change a contract in writing that must under the 
statute of frauds be in writing. This shortened the case 
of the defense and was against its attempting to show 
that an agreement had been made for the suing company 
to pay a bigger price for logs than $8.50, the price 
agreed upon by the contract of 1899. 
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In his instructions to the jury Judge P. H. Stolberg 
stated that the measure of damages would be the dif- 
ference in the price of logs acording to the original 
contract and the price at the time the logs were to be 
delivered. The amvunt considered would be that con- 
ceded to be sold in logs and standing timber to the 
C. A. Smith Timber Company and not delivered to the 
plaintiff as contracted. To that sum was to be added 
about $3,000 paid by the plaintiff for driving logs and 
other incidentals and also interest. This made a sum 
of about $120,000. From that amount the jury was 
to deduct the amount conceded by both sides to be a 
balance due for logs delivered and held back. It is 
said by knowing persons that the case will not be 
appealed. The case was watched with interest by a 
considerable number of loggers. 

Cool and dry weather has interfered with log driving 
on the upper St. Croix. The snows in the woods melted 
away without making needed floods. Drivers are hoping 
for a hard rain. 

Saw mills are working steadily but only the Central, 
of Hudson, is working day and night. The Northern 
Pacific and the Omaha are hauling considerable quan- 
tities of logs here daily. 

The St. Croix Log Lifting Company is doing well 
reclaiming logs. It gets $6 a thousand for such logs 
raised as are claimed by the owners and the picking 
has been so good that the work is very profitable. 


WISCONSIN. 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., May 27.—The Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Company has just received its locomotive from the 
Fond du Lae shops, where it had been thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired and it is now ready to do 
service in the logging department. 

The saw mill of the C. F. Stout Lumber Company 
at Westboro was destroyed by fire last week. The 
fire, which was discovered at 11:15 o’clock last 
Wednesday night, originated in the northeast corner 
of the mill, but from what source, is unknown. The 
loss, estimated at about $5,000, is total, as it was 
not covered by insurance. The mill was a combina- 
tion saw, lath and shingle mill and had a large 
amount of stock to be manufactured. No manufac- 
tured stock or product was destroyed. The mill will 
be rebuilt probably. 

The Lake Nebagamon Lumber Company, controlled 
by the Weyerhaeuser interests, with an annual cut of 
75,000,000 feet of lumber, will dismantle its mill and 
withdraw from Lake Nebagamon by September. The 
company has been operating in that district for nine 
years and it has stripped the surrounding country of 
available timber. As a consequence, the huge mills, 
valued at $500,000, and the yards containing two and 
one-half miles of tramways, will be sold, the plant, 
it is understood, going to Canada for reérection and 
operation there. It is an interesting fact that the 
steel rails owned by the Lake Nebagamon Lumber 
Company will sell for more, after eight years of 
service, than the original cost, owing to the advance 
in the price of steel. Nearly 600 men are employed 
by the lumber company and the departure of the mill 
and its allied industries will leave a big gap in the 
town of Nebagamon. 

The plant of the Glidden Manufacturing Company, 
at Glidden, will receive a great deal of attention from 
its managers during this summer. Improvements have 
been started and after a short lapse of time the mill 
will be one of the best in this part of the country. 
At present a new 125-horsepower boiler and smoke 
stack are being installed to meet the demand for in- 
creased power that will result upon the installing of 
new machines. The construction of Dutch ovens will 
soon be started to be used in connection with both 
the old and new boilers. These ovens not only save 
time and labor, but give far better results than the 
old system of fire boxes. A new shingle mill will then 
be put in to supply a long needed want at this plant. 
When these improvements are completed the com- 
pany will be. prepared to do all kinds of custom saw- 
ing, being able to turn out all kinds of finished ma- 
terial from rougb timber. A contract recently en- 
tered to cut tamarack bolts, insures it a steady run 
for some time. : 

T. N. Okerstrom’s mill at Port Wing is about ready 
for operation. The mill has been thoroughly rebuilt 
and put in first class condition. Mr. Okerstrom has 
enough timber in sight to keep the mill in operation 
for two seasons and he hopes to secure timber on 
the north shore to run indefinitely. 

D. N. McLeod, who is conducting logging opera- 
tions in the vicinty of Rexton, in the eastern part of 
the peninsula, reports a continued scarcity of labor. 
He says that in his thirty years’ experience as a 
lumber operator he never has experienced similar dif- 
ficulty in securing and retaining men. However, he 
says, his experience is the same as that of all other 
lumbermen in northern Michigan; the high wages paid 
and the knowledge that so many jobs are open, make 
the men restless and few of them remain at any place 
for any length of time. 

Hollister Bros.’ saw mill on Pine creek, in the town 
of Holway, is now ready to start sawing logs. The 
mill is substantially built and will cut about 35,000 
feet a day. A circular saw will be used. The mill is 
on the site of the old camp, used twenty-five years 
ago, when the pine in that vicinity was logged. Hol- 
lister Bros. have repaired the old dam and will use 








it to float their logs. They will also saw lath and 
will build a planing mill. 

The Mead & DeFer Lumber & Fuel Company has 
been organized at Hurley for the purpose of carrying 
on a general retail trade in all kinds of lumber, coal 
and wood. The men interested in the new enterprise 
are Henry Mead of Hurley and J. J. DeFer, of Saxon. 
The new concern will soon have in a stock of lum- 
ber and be prepared to supply the trade. The com- 
pany will handle mill wood, from Mr. DeFer’s mill at 
Saxon, as well as lumber, shingles, ete. 

The rebuilding of the Roddis saw mill at Park Falls 
is now completed. The plant was started up last 
week and run for several hours to see that every- 
thing was adjusted properly. Saturday sawing started 
in earnest. Since the burning of the mill on February 
26 the work of reconstruction has been pushed as 
rapidly as possible. A large crew of carpenters and 
millwrights have been employed constantly ever since 
the day following the fire. The erection of the shingle 
mill will now be rushed and will likely be finished in 
about three weeks. It is probable that the mill will 
have to run nights for a time at least in order to com- 
plete its cut before the end of the year, at which time 
a new stock of logs will begin to arrive. 

The S. Y. Bentley mill up the Plover river, near 
Stevens Point, will saw over 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
this season, including a small amount of custom work, 
but has been delayed somewhat on account of the 
low water in the stream, his logs being driven about 
four miles to the mill. Mr. Bentley also manufac- 
tures large quantities of cedar shingles and is the 
owner of one of the largest and finest tracts of cedar 
in the state, scarcely a single tree from about five 
hundred acres of which has been cut as yet. Mr. 
Bentley is ably assisted in the management of his 
business by his son Adam. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 


NEw LOonpon, WIis., May 25.—James Larson and 
others from Green Bay, Wis., have purchased the ma- 
chinery of the old R. W. Merryman saw mill at Mar- 
inette, which discontinued work last fall after a run of 
thirty years, and will move it to Green Bay, where 
they will operate a mill. The Merryman mill was the 
second oldest in Marinette. 

The largest log drive in many years is now being 

floated down the Wisconsin river, the main drive being 
between Wausau and Rhinelander. The drive down the 
Prairie river has reached the Wisconsin, but the New- 
wood and Cooper rivers need to be raised by heavy 
rainfalls before the logs can be brought down them. 
The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company has banked 
the entire cut of the season at Grandfather Falls. 
’ Frank Kreig, chairman of the town of Emmet, Wis., 
has taken a contract from the Clifford Lumber Company, 
of Stevens Point, Wis., to log 2,000,000 feet of hemlock 
and hardwood timber on the Eau Pleine river next win- 
ter and already has a crew at work building a camp and 
cutting out roads. The men will peel bark during the 
summer. 

W. B. Baker has been visiting at his home at Stevens 
Point, Wis., after spending eight months at Thessalon, 
Ont., superintending the construction of a four band 
mill. The mill has a daily capacity of 200,000 to 225,000 
feet. Mr. Baker for the last six years has been in the 
employ of the D. J. Murray Company, of Wausau, in- 
stalling its saw mill machinery at various points. 

John H. Smith, formerly of Stevens Point, Wis., died 
recently at Castlewood, 8. D. He had been in the lum- 
bering, real estate and loan business and left an estate 
of $50,000. 

The recent loss through the fire at the plant of the 
Escanaba Manufacturing Company’s woodenware plant 
is estimated at $75,000, which is practically covered by 
insurance. The fire started from an overheated dry kiln 
and came near destroying the entire plant. 

The people of Oshkosh, Wis., are jubilant over the 
fact that the Paine Lumber Company of that city has 
secured the annual cut of Indian logs from the reserva- 
tions on the Wolf and Oconto rivers. The logs, which 
aggregate 17,000,000 feet, will be driven to Oshkosh 
to be sawed in the Paine mill, which has been improved 
and enlarged during the last year until it i¢ now one of 
the largest and best equipped in the country. The 
timber will be utilized in the sash and door factory of 
the company, said to be the largest in the world. The 
securing of this timber means a respite for the dying 
lumber trade of Oshkosh and plenty of work for the mill 
hands for another year at least. 

t is announced from Shiocton, Wis., that plans are 
under way for the raising of the sunken logs in the Wolf 
river between that city and Post lake, a distance of 100 
miles. It is estimated that there is 18,000,000 feet of 
timber in the river bed, all marked and in good condi- 
tion, although some of it sank twenty-five years ago. A 
Crandon (Wis.) firm which has an option on a Shiocton 
saw mill proposes to do the work, paying the owners of 
the logs so much a thousand feet for the logs. The com- 
pany has a heavy hoisting machine and will begin work 
as soon as an agreement is reached with the log owners. 
Among these latter are the Paine and Hollister com- 
panies of Oshkosh, and Mr. Scott, of Omro, Wis. Sev- 
eral years ago a raft containing nearly 1,000,000 feet of 
oak logs belonging to Mr. Scott sank in the river above 
Shiocton, which is nine miles from this city. 

The recent rains have swelled most of the rivers. Some 
are reported falling, but the Wolf is still on the rise 
here. On some of the northern rivers the low water 
caused fear of a tieup of the log drives, but the rains 
have prevented any such possibility. 

Hon. Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, the new senator 
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L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
MOSS POINT, MISS, 
OTHER MILLS: Native cantee Co., Howison, Miss.; Van Cleave, Miss. 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity of Mills 300,000 Feet. 


Shipping Points: PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dantzler,’’ Moss Point, Miss. 
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PITCH PINE LUMBER 


From all Gulf Ports to All Ports of the World. 


Codes used: Motek, 
Telecode, Western Union, 
Liebers, A.B.C, 6th Edition, 
Watkins, Southards. 





Suite 1016 Hibernia Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





























WM. LOWRY, 
Pitch Pine for Export 


Gulfport, Miss., U.S. A. 
SPECIALTIES: Construction Material, Special 
Size Timbers, South American Schedules. 

Cable Address, Lowry, Gulfport. 

Codes Used: Motek Watkins, Liebers, A. B. C. 5th Edition. 

Cheaies sesatet New Orleans, La.; Gulfport, Miss.; Mo- 
bile, Ala. 
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E. P. HOLMES, Manager FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS.,U. S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long Distance Phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick. 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins-—— Motek A. B. C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 




















| §.E. NAYLOR ~ 
| PITCH PINE LUMBER & TIMBER, 
HARDWOOD & BOX SHOOKS. 


Our Specialties: Construction Material, R. R. Ties 
| and West India Schedules. Domestic and Export. 








Cable Address: NAYLOR. 
) A. B.C. 4th and 6th. 
1 Southard’s, Watkins. 


34 &35 Durham Bidg. 


| Codes: GULFPORT, MISS. 
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About the stock you handle the 
what 
you want is to buy direct of the 
manufacturer. 


only sure way to get 


Let us prove it— 
send us an order for 





N.C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 


shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 
191 Middle Se.. Portland. Me. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St . Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
*““ROLUMCO" NORFOLK 
A. B.C. Code 


an 
American Lumberman Telecode. 
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GeO. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


-BALTILMORE, MD. 
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Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 























SPECIAL ‘| 


INDUCEMENT IN PRICE TO MOVE QUICKLY, FOLLOWING 


N. C. PINE FLOORING: i 


2 Cars No. 2 13-16 x 3 & 3% in. Face. 
5 Cars No. 3 13-16 x 3, 3% & 4 in. Face. 
5 Cars No. 4 ie - 
5 Cars 1 x 6 & 8 in. Roofers. 


























[| Ellington & Guy, Inc., ricHMonp, VA. | 











G. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH, STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missourl. 








YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling. etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO. OF GEORGIA, 


Thoittend Lester Ce. 52 PineSt. SAVANNAK, GA. 














from Wisconsin, is overhauling and rebuilding his famous 
steam yacht Bonita for further service, and it is expected 
that the boat will be much in evidence during Mr. Steph- 
enson’s public career. There probably is not another 
boat in the country that has carried so many famous 
parties and so many distinguished people. Two years 
ago it came near burning with two former governors of 
Wisconsin and a number of other prominent people 
aboard the vessel, the lives of the crew and passengers 
being saved only by the coolness of Mr. Stephenson him- 
self, who in person directed the work of fighting the 
fire. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., May 27.—Tuesday of last week marked 
the close of an era in Marshfield, when the last log 
was sawed by the Upham company’s saw mill, which 
has now passed into the hands of the United States 
Leather Company. The day previous the logging train 
made its last run for the company and passed into the 
same hands as the saw mill. The Upham saw mill has 
been a flourishing feature of the lumber industry in 
Marshfield since 1878, when Mr. Upham moved there 
from Angelica, bringing with him, among others, H. L. 
Brooks of Marshfield, who has an unbroken record of 
thirty-four years in the employ of the company. For 
the twenty-nine years that the mill has been in operation 
the yearly cut of logs has averaged about 12,000,000 
feet, or the immense amount of 348,000,000 for the 
whole time. 

A movement is on foot by the Chieago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad Company to build a 12 mile spur track 
from Dunfield, eight miles above Heineman, towards 
Parish. This will tap an extensive tract of hardwood, 
pine and hemlock timber that it is estimated contains at 
least 100,000,000 feet of timber, enough to keep the 
mill running for six years more. The survey has been 
completed, and a right of way has been cut through the 
woods. The track is to be laid as soon as the right of 
way is cleared. 

Ben Heinemann and John Manser, lumbermen, are the 
latest in this city to receive new automobiles. Both are 
high-class machines and can be speeded to fifty miles an 
hour if necessary. Nearly every lumberman in this 
city is now the owner of an auto; some others are to 
be heard from, their ears already having been ordered, 
but shipment being delayed on account of previous press- 
ing orders. Wausau lumbermen ‘‘ fly high’’ and are quite 
liberal with their wealth these days. 

Charles E. Gill, of the C. E. Gill Lumber Company, of 
Ingram, headquarters in Wausau, who recently returned 
from a trip to Mobile, Ala., and Beaumont, Tex., left 
Saturday for Norfolk, Va., to attend the Manufacturers’ 
meeting. He was accompanied by his wife and they will 
visit Washington and the Jamestown Exposition before 
their return home. 


mannan 


IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, Wis., May 27.—Trade is rather quiet 
now, but letters of inquiry received daily show that there 
is going to be an improvement soon. We are at the end 
of the winter and spring trade now and the summer trade 
has not commenced. With a light supply at the mills all 
the lumber will be needed and there is no use of anyone 
getting excited and cutting prices. 

Birch is the only wood on hand in which there is any 
supply of dry stock, and this is so small that one month 
of steady trade such as we enjoyed earlier in the year 
would sweep the state clean. New eut stock is not dry- 
ing well, owing to cold, stormy weather, and will not be 
fit to ship before July. Some dealers have been ship- 
ping out new basswood, but they find that merely the 
tops of the piles are dry and not very light at that. Rock 
elm can be shipped almost any time for, dry or green, 
the weight is not very far apart. This wood is exceed- 
ingly scarce this year and the price has been forced 
up by jobbers, who are bidding against each other, until 
there is no profit in it for them. Most of them took con- 
tracts for elm early in the year and then, finding that 
supplies would be short, they entered into a race to see 
who could corner the most of it. Some mills realized 
as high as $30 and $32 for millrun stock, although this 
was above the average. There does not seem to be as 
much maple this year as usual and prices are about $2 
a thousand above last season. Soft elm is not advancing 
any, but there is demand enough to take all there will 
be of it. Ash is strong and in light supply. Basswood 
is in good demand but, as before stated, is not dry 
enough to ship. 





Conditions in the Horse Trade. 

According to advices from Abe Klee & Son, of Chi- 
cago, the well known dealers in driving, heavy draft and 
fine coach and saddle horses, trade has opened this 
week on a nominally steady basis for all commercial 
classes. Receipts continue fairly liberal, with ample 
demand from all quarters, to clear the consignments, 
without concession in prices. The closing spring trade 
is of good volume and all commercial classes meet 
steady inquiry at unchanged values. On the best com- 
mercial stock the decline of two weeks ago is par- 
tially recovered, but inferior offerings are worth more 
in the country for rough farm service than they will 
command in wholesale markets. The outlook for a 
steady market is promising at the following prices: 


Poor to fair. Fair to good. 


ee $150@190 $225@ 400 
Loggers and feeders............. 140@175 225@ 325 
Ee aa eee 90@110 125@ 175 
ee eee 120@175 200@ 300 
Coach horses (pairs)............ 250 @400 500 @ 1,000 


Mile 208k 826k isnt sae cauihean 125@185 200@ ‘250 





MICHIGAN. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SaGinaw, Micu., May 27.—Railroad 
officials are not talking much regarding the change in 
the classification of ties from the lumber rate to third 
class in Michigan business. It is remembered that a 
few shippers complained over the recent advance which 
makes the rate 2614 cents from Oscoda to Detroit and 
only 914 cents from Oscoda to Toledo, the latter being 
interstate business. They profess to know but little 
regarding it. The fact is the change in classification 
was made by all roads on which tie freight originates 
last January, and the real reason is the determination 
of the railways to keep ties on their own lines. The 
Detroit & Mackinac officials complain that they want 
all the ties they have on their lines for their own use, 
and that the Michigan Central, with lots of tie timber 
of its own, comes over onto their preserves and makes 
contracts for ties, while the Pere Marquette does the 
same thing. Then outside roads come in and buy ties, 
and the apprehension exists that in a short time the tie 
timber will be exhausted. The owners of tie timber 
along these roads naturally desire to realize all they can, 
and when the prices of ties go up they go out, make 
contracts and cut the ties. The Detroit & Mackinac, 
for instance, uses about 100,000 ties annually, and prob- 





‘ably from 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 ties are being cut on 


the line of that road this year by reason of the high 
price ties are bringing in the market. Hence the con- 
tractors who have contracted to furnish ties for outside 
customers dislike to be held up in the matter of freight 
rates, and it would appear that there is some justice in 
the contention. 

Ties are bringing from 45 to 50 cents, according to 
grade, and there is great inducement for tie timber 
owners to cut and market as many of them as possible. 

The cedar pole business is equally brisk this season, 
but there is no complaint on that score of freight rates 
in this commodity. A score of large operators have 
been getting out poles all winter and will operate camps 
all summer in the lower and upper peninsulas. There 
are single firms that will handle more than 1,000,000 
poles this season. Poles are moved by rail and water. 
Most of the poles cut near water transportation are 
manufactured during the winter and moved by water 
during the season of navigation, Chicago securing the 
larger share, while from interior points they are moved 
all the year by rail. Thousands of carloads of poles 
are moved down from the line of the Detroit & Mackinae 
and Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central, and 
long lines of cars loaded with them are an every-day 
spectacle. Poles have greatly appreciated in value, as 
cedar, like white pine, is diminishing rapidly, and the 
question where they will come from when the northwest 
shall have become denuded is ecaleulated to set one think- 
ing. The Sterling Lumber & Cedar Company and W. C. 
Sterling & Sons are among the heaviest operators in 
eedar in Michigan. 

The first named concern was organized last year and 
began operations in upper Michigan last fall, manufae- 
turing lumber, shingles and all cedar products, but 
Sterling & Sons have handled cedar products many years 
in this state and claim to be the most extensive concern 
in that line in the world. They have yards at Monroe, 
Bay City and at different points north, and buy hun- 
dreds of thousands of pieces of cedar as well as operat- 
ing several camps. Besides they buy heavily from job- 
bers. They have operated at Bay City also under the 
name of the Michigan Cedar Company. The Porter 
Cedar Company at Saginaw has operated a number of 
years, its field being Missaukee county and other ad- 
joining localities. The Cleveland Cedar Company 
operated on the Pere Marquette north and west of the 
Saginaw valley a number of years; the Valentine Cedar 
Company north of Bay City, and at Alpena there are a 
number of operators. Probably more than 1,000,000 
pieces of cedar will be shipped out of Alpena this sea- 
son by water. H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Company at Au- 
Sable handles many thousand pieces of cedar cut on the 
company’s own landsand also buys from jobbers who 
own patches of timber. Ross Bros., at Beaverton, manu- 
facture a lot of cedar, estimated at over 50,000 pieces, 
and this firm as well as the Louds manufactures 10,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000 cedar shingles during the year. Aside 
from the ties, posts and poles manufactured at Alpena 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 cedar shingles are produced 
annually and about 20,000,000 cedar shingles are made 
at Cheboygan. Lombard & Rittenhouse are big ship- 
pers of cedar from Cheboygan. The shipments from 
that point are made mostly to Chicago. Quay & Sons 
are extensive manufacturers of cedar shingles at that 
point. There are scores of tie and cedar shingle mills 
in the northern portion of the lower peninsula and the 
cedar business in the aggregate has assumed propor- 
tions of magnitude. 

The trade in boxes and box shooks has held up re- 
markably well. Manufacturers have all the orders they 
ean fill and there is scarcely a firm but could do more 
if help could be obtained. In this department young 
men chiefly are employed and employers say they will 
not work as steadily as they did formerly. There is 
scarcely a mill industry on the river that has not a sign 
‘Men Wanted’’ hung out the greater portion of the 
time and the newspapers are used liberally for the same 
purpose. 

8S. F. Derry has gone to Wisconsin to look over a 
tract of 5,000 acres of heavily timbered land on which 
he has an option. 

Speaking about labor, N. McLeod, who is operating in 
the vicinity of Rexton, stated the other day that in his 
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thirty years’ experience as a logging operator he has 
never experienced such difficulty in obtaining and re- 
taining men as he has the last year. And this is the 
experience of every lumberman, with the highest rate 
of wages ever paid as an added inducement. A large 
army of men are employed the year through in the 
camps. Frank Buell, who is operating two shingle mills 
and cutting and handling 60,000,000 feet of logs for 
various concerns in the valley, runs eight camps the year 
through, and the Kneeland-Bigelow Company operates 
four camps in summer and one or two more in winter. 
Other large concerns are also operating camps steadily. 

The steamer J. P. Donaldson arrived from Cutler with 
342,000 feet of lumber for Bradley, Miller & Co., of 
Bay City. The schooner J. L. Ketchum arrived from 
the same port with 343,270 feet for the same firm; the 
A. W. Wright with 464,979 feet for the Thomas Jackson 
Company, of Saginaw, and 110,927 feet for the Quaker 
Shade Roller Company, and the schooner Grampian 
with 1,100,000 feet from Duluth for Handy Bros. 

L. C. Slade has purchased 3,500,000 feet of homlock 
to be cut by W. D. Young & Co. Last year Mr. Slade 
handled 15,000,000 feet of hemlock and was well satis- 
fied with his first year venture in that timber. 

The MecCormick-Hay Lumber Company, of Saginaw, 
dealer in hardwood products, has bought 1,500,000 feet 
of hardwood of S. G. M. Gates to be manufactured 
at the mill of the latter in Bay City. 


eee 
FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 27.—Irving R. Wiles, an 
artist of distinction, is in the city to paint portraits of 
James M. Barnett and Harvey J. Hollister, which will 
be hung in the Old National bank. Mr. Wiles was com- 
missioned last year to paint President Roosevelt, the 
picture to be hung in the Roosevelt room at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

The Empire Lumber Company has installed an electric 
lighting plant at the Empire mill and has started the 
band saw. When the gang saws are in place the mill 
will run day and night. 

Herman Allen will finish his cut of shingles at Cad- 
illaec within the next sixty days, when the mill will be 
dismantled and removed. 

The Lentz Table Company, of Nashville, is planning 
another addition to its factory, to be used in the manu- 
facture of crates. 

The Twentieth Century Tile Roofing Company has 
been organized at Rochester, Mich., for the manufacture 
of a cement shingle machine, the invention of G. L. 
Saterlee, of Rochester. It is claimed the new shingle is 
lighter than slate or tile and no more expensive than 
good cedar shingles. 

The Woodworth Land & Lumber Company, with James 
Woodworth, of Sandusky, Ohio, at the head, has started 
the erection of a large mill at Neebish, near Sault Ste. 
Marie, for the manufacture of box lumber ete. The 
mill will have a daily capacity of 50,000 feet and will 
start operations in August. The company’s holdings in- 
sure a cut of ten years. 

Breen & Halladay have 2,200,000 feet of logs in their 
yards at Dighton, enough to keep their mill there in 
operation until fall. 

The Wait-Van Buren Lumber Company, of Sturgis, 
has nearly completed its cut of timber near Pavilion, 
having shipped from Pavilion station to date about 120 
ears of lumber. The company recently - bought sixty 
aeres of timber land located six miles from Kalamazoo, 
which will be cut off this summer. 

On the ground that they do not want to shovel snow 
all summer, gangs of men employed by two upper penin- 
sula companies, the Sparrow-Kroll Company and the 
Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Company, have quit work. 
It is a fact that everybody is tired of working in the 
snow and the prospects that the woods will be clear soon 
are not bright. 

Alderman Louis D. Rich, of Manistee, will lcave 
soon for the scene of the Rich Lumber Company’s oper- 
ations near Chattanooga, Tenn., where he will have 
charge of the office and sales department. 

The Independent Elevator Company, capital $15,000, 
has been organized at Ithaca, having bought the site of 
the Ithaca Lumber Company, as well as the business of 
W. T. Naldrett. A number of buildings will be erected 
and the company will handle lumber and building ma- 
terial, also grain and produce. The officers are: W. T. 
Naldrett, president; George S. Young, vice president; 
Henry McCormack, treasurer, and Fred E. Smith, sec- 
retary and manager. 

Hackley day, the anniversary of Charles H. Hackley’s 
first gift to the city of Muskegon, was celebrated in the 
schools of that city May 24, with appropriate exercises. 
Attorney George S. Lovelace addressed a large assem- 
blage at the manual training school. 

T. B. Preston, who is interested with other business 
men of Ionia in western timber lands, reports having 
sold two tracts in Washington, one in Chehalis county 
for $110,000 and the other in Lewis county for $20,000. 
The amount invested in this timber twenty years ago 
was but $5,000. 

The will of the late John L. Murray, the Muskegon 
lumberman, has been admitted to probate. The estate, 
valued approximately at $20,000, is dividéd among his 
relatives. 

Under the general laws of the state each mining com- 
pany is limited in its land holdings to 50,000 acres, and 
a bill has been introduced in the legislature to remove 
this restriction. It is argued that this is necessary, 
since the companies use an enormous amount of timber 
in their operations and must have a large acreage ahead. 
It is stated that the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company will 
need fully 300,000 acres to keep its wants supplied. 


H. P. Hossack & Co. have bought the saw and shingle 
mill at Cedarville, Mackinac county, and will refit it 
for extensive operations this season. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., May 27.—About 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber has been unloaded at C. W. Kotcher’s dock 
this season. The following boats carried unusually 
large cargoes: A. L. Hopkins, Jay Gould, J. B. Ket- 
cham, Rand, Atlantis, Monohansett, Grover and Geb- 
hard, 

All the lumber necessary for the rebuilding of the 
burned $1,000,000 steamer City of Cleveland has been 
contracted for with the exception of the fine mahogany 
and other woods used for interior finish. Over 40,000 
feet of the lumber required is in the dry kiln in Sagi- 
naw and the balance has been obtained from the Detroit 
Lumber Company. 

Lumber trade continues very brisk in Detroit with 
prices firm. The unfavorable weather of the last week 
has caused a slight slackening of business but it is only 
temporary. Conditions generally are very satisfactory. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., May 27.—The- seareity of lumber 
carriers is the dominating factor in the lumber situation 
in the Menominee valley. It seems to be almost impos- 
sible to move the stock, which is necessary, as the piling 
room is needed. 

A shipment of 4,000,000 feet of box lumber is arriving 
from Wells for the Menominee & Marinette Box Com- 
pany. This concern has greatly enlarged its plant of 
late, being able now to consume all the box lumber 
manufactured in Marinette and Menominee and still 
going to outside markets. 

A prominent cedar dealer stated this week that poles, 
posts and other cedar products are not moving as well 
as might be expected. One of the reasons given was 
the backward spring which delayed construction work 
to a great extent. The prices for cedar products paid 
to the jobbers by the large dealers on the river are the 
highest ever paid here. 

The high water, which made log sorting impossible last 
week and in consequence of which a number of the 
mills shut down for some time, has subsided. The 
mills are running again, while the Sawyer-Goodman 
Company is operating with a night and day shift in its 
two mills. 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER 


DODD DADO 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OTTAWA, ONT., May 24.—Prices of all kinds of lum- 
ber remain steady. There are considerable shipments 
of spruce from here to Montreal, where the stuff is 
much wanted at good prices. The demand for spruce 
all over Ontario continues strong. It appears that the 
pine era in the Ottawa valley is passing away to some 
extent and the spruce age is coming in. Heretofore 
there was nothing any good in this territory ex- 
cept pine. Pine used to be so plentiful that 
it was used for all purposes. It appeared a 
shame to use pine boards for siding up _ barns 
and out buildings, but that is what was used here for 
many years. Now a change has come. Pine is no 
longer as plentiful as it was, and some cheaper wood 
is coming into use for rough work. In the Ottawa val- 
ley pine was used for everything. Pine boards for 
sidings; pine shingles for the roofs; pine lath for plas- 
tering; pine flooring and pine everything. This waste 
of a costly wood could not stand forever, and the cheaper 
and more plentiful woods, as spruce and hemlock, are 
now coming into use rapidly. Pine siding is displaced 
inevitably by spruce siding. Spruce flooring is taking 
the place of pine and is a material that makes a more 
lasting floor. Spruce lath is growing popular with 
builders and spruce seantling, which is better than pine 
scantling, is being substituted for the more costly and 
softer wood. Thus the years bring their changes in 
the lumber trade. 

J. R. Booth, the veteran millionaire octogenarian ]um- 
berman, is pushing his big lumbering business with as 
much virility as in his youthful days. Just now he is 
laying the foundation of a big paper board and sul- 
phide mill to cost $75,000. The building is to be 100x 
120 feet, with a wing 70x200 feet. This new enterprise 
will give additional employment to several hundred men. 

A. T. Mackie, of Pembroke, has gone to inspect his 
lumbering operations in northern Ontario. His drive of 
logs this year is very late and has been purchased by 
George Gordon & Co., the well known lumbering concern 
of Sturgeon Falls and Cache Bay. It is reported also 
that Delahage Bros. have purchased the interests of 
the late Judge O’Meara in the Temagimi and other 
districts. 

The blockade has, however, been raised and freight 
is moving freely. It is thought that the situation will 
be such in a short time that both motive power and 
rolling stock in quantity sufficient to quickly move the 
local freight will be available. Under these cirecum- 
stances it is not surprising that lumber dealers have 
been forced to raise the price of stock some $3 a thou- 
sand in the last month or so, and that the public, seeing 
and feeling this infer that there is a big combine among 
the western lumbermen. But that this rise in prices has 
been caused by a combine is all rot. The railways are 
the parties responsible for the alleged combine in the 
west, and it is here that the committee of the house of 
commons made the mistake in their findings in not lay- 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 








- 
The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature. Bound 
in half leather-levant grain with gold lettering on 
back and gold top. In four volumes; volume 
I now ready. Price, postpaid, $5 a volume, to 
be paid for as received. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid....... $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling iumber, book- 


keeping methods etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
NE 008 heal eln 6 enh ioceal aie eradieriectre token we eneCetee $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth end gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid...$1,.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any piice from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a_ thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
leather 


$3.5 
er rr en eee $3.00 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scartling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
SEE 6:0 6Nbe ed ekbeebesteshoasae Srrtis - 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid............... $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
im Teather, OSs Gi CIOtR. co ceccscsccsccccnd $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. ‘The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 44x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six coples, $4; twelve copies.............. $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from \™% inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $6C a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, 
postpaid 3.00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price......... 25 cts 


Same pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 














ing the blame for the higher prices of lumber on the 
shoulders of the right parties, viz., the railways. 

As a result of the blockade in the west on the Cana- 
dian Northern railway freight has piled up on the 
Lake Superior division until there is now estimated to 
be 15,000 carloads of lumber and ties waiting to be 
transported. All of this vast amount of timber is lying 
beside the track and no cars are available to haul to 
market. Not only are cars lacking, but the want of 
motive power is more keenly felt, for every locomotive 
that could be had was taken off local divisions and sent 
west to break the blockade, while the possessions of 
thousands of settlers were hung up at various points 
from Winnipeg westward. It witl be remembered that 
the Canadian Northern was unable to handle the traffic 
with its own outfit of rolling stock and was compelled 
to borrow a number of locomotives. 

Ottawa valley lumbermen have made scarcely any 
progress yet with the driving of logs down the river. 
Many of the small streams and lakes are still frozen and 
it has been impossible to do any work on these waters. 
A large volume of water is escaping, however, and some 
of the streams will be so reduced before the thaw is 
complete that it will not be easy to move all the logs. 
J. R. Booth, of Ottawa, whose annual cut is about 
100,000,000 feet, has not taken any logs out of the tribu- 
tary streams. The manager of the firm still believes 
that the drive will be made successfully, as the water 
is exceptionally high. The great flow of water at the 
junction of the Colounge and Ottawa rivers smashed a 
boom belonging to James Davidson, of Ottawa, the 
other day. Fifteen thousand logs broke loose and half of 
them floated down the river about fifty miles and they 
will be sawed at Quion. Black and Petawawa rivers 
and Lake Temiskaming have an immense quantity of 
Booth’s logs awaiting suitable weather. The big 
manufacturers have enough logs ahead to supply them 
nearly the whole season and they are not alarmed over 
the backward state of the drive. Smaller mills are 
more dependent on the logs taken out last winter and 
unless the Upper Ottawa Improvement Company, which 
has charge of all the logs that go into the Ottawa river, 
makes a prompt delivery small mills will be idle part of 
the summer. Last year there was a heavy loss on this 
account. The pulp manufacturers are already suffering 
owing to the delay in the opening of the streams. 

The lumbermen of Ottawa and Hull complain of 
high water. In some cases parts of mills had to be 
closed down, but the trouble is expected to come to an 
end in a few weeks. The cold weather is likely to pro- 
duee a more regular supply of water for the whole 
season. The spring freshets have been delayed nearly 
a month and the extra volume of water from this source 
is expected to carry the river over the dry period with- 
out causing much inconvenience to Jumbermen. 

The increase in wages averaging 15 percent has 
brought enough men to the mills to make both night 
and day operations possible. A large quantity of green 
lumber is being piled, shipping being somewhat in- 
jured by the recent longshoremen’s strikes. The large 
number of orders from the United States for pine re- 
sulted in a falling off of shipments to England. Pine 
No. 1 dressing siding sells at $28 f. 0. b. Ottawa; No. 
1 dressing strips, $29; No. 1 dressing shorts, $23. Birch 
is in active demand at $18 and $19 and basswood is 
bought freely at the same price. Prices are about $3 
higher than a year ago and there is no sign of a weak- 
ening. 

Since May 1 there has been scarcely any building in 
Ottawa and Hull, owing to a strike by the bricklayers 
and stone masons. The local sales of lumber have con- 
sequently fallen off to a marked degree. Manufacturers 
are still busy, however, and none of the yards is over- 
stocked. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., May 24.—Conditions for log driving 
are favorable in the waters adjacent to Georgian bay, 
the ice having disappeared and there being plenty of 
water in the streams. Logs are coming down freely and 
this week towing began on the Georgian bay. Three 
rafts have reached the lower end of the bay and more 
are on the way. Further north, however, driving is still 
delayed, many of the lakes and large water stretches 
being still full of ice, rendering the season very late and 
making it probable that a large proportion of this 
season’s cut north of the Canadian Pacific railway may 
be held over. Owing to the pushing back of lumbering 
operations to districts at a long distance from the mills, 
this condition is practically chronic so far as the more 
northerly limits are concerned, as under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it frequently requires two seasons’ driving 
to get the logs to the mills. The hanging up of a con- 
siderable percentage of the cut in the remoter sections 
therefore does not imply a shortage. 

The market continues stiff at the prices which pre- 
vailed at the opening of the season. A good deal of 
spruce is now coming in and it is considered likely to 
be an increasing factor in the supply. Stocks in the 
hands of wholesalers are running low. There is prac- 
tically no dry lumber now remaining in the hands of mill- 
men and most of this season’s output is already con- 
tracted for. The local demand for building, though 
likely to be extensive, is less active than was anticipated 
at the outset of the season, owing to the feeling of 
uncertainty created by strikes and labor troubles, which 
has led, in many cases, to the postponement of con- 
tracts. 

The Folding Box Company, Limited, Owen Sound, has 
been incorporated with $49,000 capital, the incorpo- 
rators being Matthew Kennedy, Norman Ross, A. G. 
MacKay, A. B. Harrison, James E. Keenan and John 
E. Keenan. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Charles H. Bradley, of C. H. Bradley & Co., Duluth, 
Minn., the well known white pine operator, was in 
Chicago Wednesday of this week. 

H. L. Geils, of Bensenville, Ill., was in Chicago Tues- 
day of this week on business and called upon several 
of the dealers in the Twenty-second street district. 

A. E. Ahrens, who represents the True & True Com- 
pany in southern Illinois and whose headquarters are 
at Decatur, was in Chicago the early part of this week. 

The T. Wilece Company is putting in four new match- 
ers in its big planing mill at Twenty-second and Throop 
streets. It is expected that the machines will be run- 
ning regularly in about thirty days. 

M. F. Parker, Chicago manager of the Industrial 
Lumber Company, the well known manufacturer of 
high grade yellow pine, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., who has been in New Orleans for about a week, 
returned to Chicago last Thursday. 


R. B. Butterfield, of the Butterfield Lumber Com- 
pany, the well known manufacturer of yellow pine 
lumber of Norfield, Miss., was in Chicago this week 
and visited a number of his friends in the trade, in- 
cluded among whom was the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Robert L. Oliver, of the Muscatine Sash & Door 
Company, Muscatine, Iowa, one of the best known sash 
and door salesmen on the road, was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Oliver has been. coming to Chicago so much 
lately that he says that it is beginning to seem like 
home. 

Frank W. Howes, president of the Howes Lumber 
Company, and well known Chicago lumberman, left 
Friday of this week for a European trip. Mr. Howes 
sailed on the steamship Celtic. He will spend most of 
his time on the continent, a large part of it in Switzer- 
land, and will return to Chicago some time in August. 

In the notice last week of the election of Isaac Steph- 
enson, of Marinette, Wis., to the United States senate 
to succeed Senator Spooner, resigned, the statement was 
made that the former was president of the Peshtigo 
Lumber Company. That office is held by William Tem- 
pleton, of Perley Lowe & Co., Chicago, and has been 
for four or five years. Mr. Stephenson at one time was 
president of the Peshtigo Lumber Company. 


William A. Radford, president of the Radford Sash 
& Door Company, recently returned from a trip to 
Kansas City and other points in the southwest. He 
said that the crops seem to be backward as the farmers 
were plowing for corn and the other grains were pro- 
portionately late. The sash and door factories and the 
jobbing trade he visited, however, seemed to be doing 
a fairly good business and appeared hopeful in regard 
to the outlook for the year. i 





Honore Palmer, son of the late Potter Palmer, of 
Chicago, has joined his forces of capital and personal 
activity with the Storey-Bracher Lumber Company, 
of Portland, Ore. The new company has acquired 
10,000 acres of timber land along the Mohawk and 
McKenzie rivers, in Lane county, Oregon, paying 
therefor $200,000. The company will erect a modern 
mill, on a site two miles north of Eugene, with a 
capacity of 100,000 feet a day. The logs are to be 
hauled to the mill over the Southern Pacific railroad. 
The headquarters of the company are in the Sherlock 
building, Portland. 


I. Hamilton Benn, of Price & Peirce, the well known 
wholesale lumbermen of London, England, and member 
of the common council of the metropolis, was in Chicago 
this week, a guest at the Auditorium hotel, and called 
upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Benn had but 
the week before landed at Montreal on a hurried visit 
to this side. He spoke regretfully of the quiet con- 
dition of the lumber market, which is unsatisfactory in 
activity and prices due to over-consignments from this 
side. He left Chicago on Thursday of this week for 
St. Louis and Kansas City and expected to begin his 
return voyage to England June 7. 


Saturday of last week Irvine McCauley, of the Me- 
Cauley-Saunders Lumber Company; Phil Foley, of the 
Foley Manufacturing Company, and C. W. Culver, of 
the E. H. Lewis Lumber Company, all of Chicago, were 
guests of Fred Schroeder, of the Schroeder Lumber 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Schroeder, the three 
Chicagoans, and several other Milwaukee friends of the 
host went to Lake Pewaukee, about twenty miles from 
Milwaukee armed with every mechanical device, ancient 
and modern, for the capture of unwary bass and pick- 
erel. The party, collectively and individually, had a 
great time but only Mr. McCauley is saying anything 
about the fishing. He caught one three-pound bass but 
the other doughty nimrods returned innocent of the 
slaughter of anything bigger than a baitworm. 

T. H. McCarthy, of New Orleans, La., arrived in 
Chieago from the Crescent City on Friday of last week 
and was a visitor at the offices of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN on Tuesday last. He came directly from New 
Orleans and the Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Company’s 
plant at Ruddock, La., thirty miles from New Orleans. 
This mill is nearing completion and is being built to 
replace the plant burned at Ruddock two years ago. It 
will be equipped with a band and resaw; it will have a 
sawing capacity of 70,000 feet of lumber a day and 
will manufacture shingles at the rate of 50,000 to 
60,000 and lath at the rate of 60,000 a day. The new 
mill of the Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Company will be 
in operation probably by August 1 and will supplement 
the activities of the company’s mill ir New Orleans, 
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which has a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber, 
100,000 shingles and 30,000 lath. This latter mill has 
been in operation uninterruptedly. C. H. Ruddock is 
president of the Ruddock-Orleans Lumber Company and 
T. H. McCarthy vice president. These gentlemen own 
the enterprise. 





CHICAGO OFFICE CHANGES MANAGEMENT. 

Beginning with the first of June the Chicago office 
of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company, 1621 First 
National Bank building, will be in charge of E. C. 
Dawley, A. C. Quixley, local manager for the company 
having left to go into business for himself at Beloit, 
Wis., as a member of the firm of McArthur & Quixley. 

Mr. Dawley comes from the Mason-Donaldson Lum- 
ber Company’s headquarters at Rhinelander, Wis. Prior 
to January 1 of this year he was one of the company’s 
inspectors but with the first of the year was put out 
on the road and immediately proved himself an excep- 
tionally able salesman. In taking over the manage- 
ment of the Chicago office Mr. Dawley finds himself in 
possession of a nice business which the company has 
worked up during the last two years through the com- 
bination of its excellent reputation as a manufacturer 
and wholesaler of hardwoods and the efficient work of 
Mr. Quixley. Being a practical lumberman, with his 
experience gained at first hand, and moreover having 
proved himself successful as a salesman in the northern 
territory between Minneapolis and Milwaukee, Mr. Daw- 
ley should have no difficulty in holding the trade al- 
ready worked up by the company and adding to it 
materially. 

A. C. Quixley, who has left the Mason-Donaldson 
Lumber Company, is well known to the Chicago trade, 
he having been connected with that institution as local 
manager for two years and before that having been with 
J. M. Attley & Co., of this city, for about a year. He is 
not unknown in Beloit, having owned a half interest in 
a retail yard there before coming to Chicago. His 
partner in the new firm is H. B. McArthur, for seven 
years traveling representative of the Gould Manufac- 
turing Company, of Oshkosh, Wis. 





PICTORIAL CONTRADICTION OF AN ERRONE- 
OUS IMPRESSION. 


About the only thing in the world that starts from 
nothing and flourishes without nourishment of any kind 
is a rumor. The birth and growth of a rumor are 
phenomena which no scientist ever has been able to 
account for in- a satisfactory manner. In fact there 
is nothing satisfactory about a rumor anyway. Some 
time ago one of these troublesome manifestations of 
an unknown force circulated the ‘‘information’’ that 
the old established firm of Francis Beidler & Co. was 
going out of business. Francis Beidler, president of the 
concern; William C. Schrieber, secretary and general 
manager and Ernest H. Burgess, treasurer, collectively 
and individually declared that they were in business to 
stay but the rumor continued on the job. 

The accompanying picture shows the Winnipeg being 
unloaded at Francis Beidler & Co.’s new dock. It 
carried about 1,250,000 feet of white pine. Saturday 
of last week the Gettysburg discharged a cargo of 
about 1,000,000 feet of Norway piece stuff. Three or 
four other boats are expected in within the next couple 
of weeks. Francis Beidler & Co. have painted their 
fine office building and yard fences and a force of 
carpenters is now at work improving the interior of the 


office and making additional shed room in the yard. 
Lumber and timbers are not only coming into the yard 
in big quantities but are going out rapidly, and it 
looks as if Francis Beidler & Co. not only are going to 
stay in business but are going to increase their trade. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 


Receipts of lumber by water at the port of Chicago 
during the week ended May 29 showed a decrease over 
the previous week. Thirty-one vessels which entered 
the harbor brought in 9,907,000 feet of lumber, 69,100 
posts and 5,000 ties, as against twenty-seven vessels 
which brought in 11,230,000 feet of lumber and 28,000 
ties the previous week. This brings the total receipts 
at the port of Chicago by water from January 1, 1907, 
to date, to 59,975,000 feet of lumber, 144,685 ties, 
105,000 posts and 17,000 poles. 

Arrivals by date and vessel for the week were: 


May 23—Steamer M. Willson, Gladstone, Mich., North 
Western Cooperage & Lumber Company to the John E. Burns 
Lumber Company, 350,000 feet. Steamer Pine Lake, Charle- 
voix, Mich., Charlevoix Lumber Company to the Morrison 
Lumber Company, 270,000 feet. Steamer Mueller, Pequam- 
ing, Mich., Charles Hebard & Sons to the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, 565,000 feet. 

May 24—Schooner J. B. Merrill, Nahma, Mich., Bay de 
Noquet Company to the Columbia Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, 175,000 feet. Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, 
Mich., W. H. White Company to the Illinois Steel Company, 
541,000 feet. Schooner City of Cheboygan, Cecil Bay, Mich., 
Schlosser to the George Green Lumber Company, 14,000 
posts. Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River 
Lumber Company to Street, Chatfield & Co., 375,000 feet. 
Steamer C. H. Starke, Rogers City, Mich., Herman Hoeft to 
William Ripley & Son, 20,100 posts. Steamer N. J. Nessen, 
Glen Arbor, Mich., Glen Arbor Lumber Company to the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Company, 350,000 feet. Steamer 7. 8. 
Christie, Wells, Mich., I. Stephenson Company to the Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. Steamer 
S. M. Stephenson, Alpena, Mich., Malcolm McPhee to the 
Carney Bros. Company, 23,000 posts and 5,000 ties. Steam- 
er S. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Company to the 
Theo. Fathauer Company, 250,000 feet. 

May 25—Schooner D. L. Filer, Ford River, Mich., Ford 
River Lumber Company to the George Green Lumber Com- 
pany, 302,000 feet. Schooner B. Brown, Masonville, Mich., 
Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company to the same, 188,000 
feet. Schooner Cora A., Garden, Mich., Bonifas Bros. to the 
Street, Chatfield & Co., 500,000 feet. Schooner G. A. Marsh, 
Thompson, Mich., Bonifas Bros. to Street, Chatfield & 
Co., 285,000 feet. Steamer G. C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., 
Thayer Lumber Company to the Marsh-Hathaway Company, 
430,000 feet. Steamer J. D. Marshali, Manistee, Mich., State 
Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
400,000 feet. 

May 26—Steamer P. Sawyer, Cheboygan, Mich., M. D. 
Olds to the South Side Lumber Company, 450,000 feet. 
Steamer Gettysburg, Duluth, Minn., T. M. Shaw, jr., & Co. 
to Francis Beidler & Co., 900,000 feet. Steamer A. M. Gill, 
Sturgeon Bay, Mich., A. B. Klise Lumber Company to the 
John Gillespie Lumber Company, 237,000 feet. Steamer 
Fr. W. Fletcher, St. Ignace, Mich., Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company to the same, 500,000 feet. Steamer M. F. Butters, 
Marinette, Wis., Sawyer Goodman Company to the Adam 
Schillo Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. Schooner A. W. 
Luckey, Masonville, Mich., Escanaba Lumber Company to 
the Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 280,000 feet. Schoon- 
er J. V. Taylor, Thompson, Mich., North Shore Lumber Com- 
pany to the Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 181,000 feet. 

May 27—Steamer 8S. O. Neff, Traverse City, Mich., Oval 
Wood Dish Company to the North Branch Flooring Company, 
250,000 feet. Steamer R. C. Wente, Manistee, Mich., J. E. 
Sullivan to the Theo. Fathauer Company, 240,000 feet. 

May 28—Schooner Lake Forest, French River, Ont., Street, 
Chatfield & Co. to the same, 343,000 feet. Steamer N. J. 
Nessen, Manistee, Mich., G. Von Platten to the Lord & Bush- 
nell Company, 320,000 feet. Schooner H. Taber, Masonville, 
Mich., Escanaba Lumber Company to the Estabrook-Skeele 
Lumber Company, 225,000 feet. Schooner Libbie Nau, Pine 
River, J. Benson to W. B. Crane & Co., 12,000 posts. 
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Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lumber. With it you can pile anything 
from 1 inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to 60 M per day at a cost of 12 to 5c. per M. 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 


Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
1419 R. A. LONG BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr, 




















A LAKE LUMBER CARRIER UNLOADING AT FRANCIS BEIDLER & CO.’S DOCK, CHICAGO. 








Oregon Pine orgies rir 
Redwood Lumber 


And Other Pacific Coast Woods. 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC CARGOES 
AND RAIL SHIPMENTS 


CHARLES R. McCORMICK & CO. 


Cable Address “Charmick.” 


Room 130 Hansford Block, 
25 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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‘OUR PRICES 


DIMENSION AND 1x4 
AND WIDER COMMON 


WILL SURELY INTEREST YOU. 


Western Pine & Fir Co. 
9g 


SPOKANE, WASH. J 


‘FIR LUMBER) 


ANY GRADE AND ANY SIZE, 
Eastern and Coastwise, Rall Shipments Solicited. 
——————————————————————————=—= 


H. T. BURNTRAGER & CO. 


\. 9-10 Madison Building, PORTLAND, ORE. , 
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Cut Stock 
For Sash and Doors-- 


cut to size from the best Western 
White Pine. We make this a 
special feature of our business and 
the strongest argument we can 
extend for your trade is the sat- 
isfactory service we are rendering 
—evidenced by repeated orders. 
We also manufacture 


MOULDING, SIDING, FINISH 
AND FACTORY PLANK 
perfectly milled and in good grades. 
Drop us a line telling us about 


your requirements and we _ will 
gladly give you delivered prices. 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 











The Quickest Way 


To convince yourself that we can or cannot 
supply you with the sort of stock you want 
is to send us an order for anything in 


FIR, SPRUCE, 
CEDAR, 
REDWOOD, 
WESTERN 
WHITE PINE. 


PACIFIC 
COAST 
STOCKS | Shixcces: 


A line will bring our prices 
by return mail, 


w:-'-MCKEE LUMBER Co. 


ANVFACTURERS é 
AND WHOLESALERS 


Quincy, Illinois. 




















IDAHO ano WESTERN | 


White Pine Lumber 
Larch Lumber and Idaho 
White Pine Lath. 


We are manufacturers. Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Cerrespondence solicited. 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER CO. 


LACLEDE, IDAHO. 






































WESTERN PINE LUMBER 


in all forms for yard trade. 
STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASH. 











IDAHO RED CEDAR 


Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


For delivered prices, write 


SAND POINT CEDAR CO., Ltd., 


SAND POINT, IDAHO. 











SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, MISs., May 28.—The general tone of 
the market, as viewed by many of the yellow pine 
producing states, is probably very good. However, the 
product of Mississippi differs very materially from 
that of several of the other states. The principal item 
of manufacture in this part of the south is car material, 
timbers and all export stock. These are the weakest 
items of the market just now and to some operators 
the market looks weak. Many items, such as dimension, 
finish boards ete., are commanding good prices and 
have been for some time. One cause for the slump in 
the market, was the manner in which the car shortage 
relaxed. The mills had for many months been having 
the greatest difficulty in procuring even a small per- 
centage of their requirements in empty cars. However, 
a few weeks ago the shortage relaxed so suddenly that 
the volume of lumber placed on the market was greatly 
in excess of what would have been shipped had the car 
situation improved gradually, as was expected. It had 
been confidently expected that the shortage would abate 
slowly enough to enable the shippers to cope with the 
situation. These expectations, however, went awry. 
There has probably never been, in this state, such a 
sudden improvement in a car shortage. Millmen from 
all the roads traversing this state report that they are 
obtaining about as many cars as they can handle. 

Inquiries and orders are not so numerous as_ they 
were several weeks ago. Many of the smaller operators 
are booking less stock than they need to keep their 
plants running regularly. No marked change in the mar- 
ket is looked for before fall. 

A meeting of the Mississippi Pine Association has 
heen called for June 5, and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. An interesting program has been arranged and 
many matters of importance will probably be passed 
upon. On the invitations sent out from the association 
offices it is stated that an address on transportation 
problems will be delivered by C. W. Robinson, a promi- 
nent lumberman of New Orleans. There has been con- 
siderable talk of closing down the mills, either partially 
or entirely, until the market picks up and this question 
will probably be brought before the coming meeting for 
decision. 

The W. Denny Company, of Moss Point, is building 
a railroad from that city to Lucedale, on the Mobile, 
Jackson & Kansas City railroad. A. P. Denny, of the 
W. Denny Company recently made a trip over the new 
route and reports that the work is progressing splendid- 
ly and is nearing completion. The line will probably be 
in operation in a short time. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions, 
See Page 29. 


The same conditions outlined in this report last 
week continue to deaden the demand for lumber 
products in this city and at points supplied by Chi- 
cago dealers, According to the reports issued by sev- 
eral of the prominent financial papers of the east 
the outlook for this year’s crop of wheat, corn, 
oats, hay and barley are fairly good but all are be- 
hind the season. In the southern states, particularly 
in the southwest, the warm weather of March brought 
out the buds of the fruit trees and in some cases 
the young fruit. The severe frost following in April 
destroyed a great deal of the southern fruit crop. 
The prediction is for a good crop of cotton, how- 
ever. This backwardness in general crop conditions 
is causing considerable hesitancy in the country and 
the small towns about buying building material. Re- 
tail dealers say there is a very marked tendency on 
the part of their trade to wait until the outcome is 
a little more certain. 

The yard trade in Chicago is fairly good despite 
the fact that this is a sort of between seasons period 
and that weather conditions have been against the 
trade. Corporation buying is light but some good 
inquiries were received during the week which are 
taken as an indication that the railroads are be- 
ginning to find that they can not stay out of the 
market entirely. In fact this quiet on the part of 
the railroad buyers is regarded as a merely temporary 
letup as everyone here realizes that the roads must 
have a certain amount of material to maintain their 
systems and opinion is divided as to whether they 
are holding off now through a desire to retreneh in 
their operating expenses or whether they hope to 
pound down the market on the class of stock they 
use. ° 

The supply of cars from the south is generally 
thought to be considerably better but from some 
sections it is still exceedingly difficult to get a suf- 
ficient number to take care of orders. In the west 
a little improvement is shown but few of the west- 
ern millmen hope for anything like the number of 
cars they need at any time during the year. 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended May 29 were: 





CLASS— No. Value. 
LO BE Serer er ene arte ec 18 §$ 9,050 
$ 1000 and under $ 5,000............ 70 186,900 

5,000 and under es snc sh ET 32 208,200 
10,000 and under : AR ee 15 209,500 
25,000 and under ING 4 aced-4.0:01a0 rj 205,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 3 215,000 
Ilately Cold Storage Co., brick plant.... 1 100,000 
R. J. Busch, apartment building........ 1 100,000 
Richard Hyde, brick theater 


350,000 


Totals 
TOtCAIS PLOVIOUR WECK... ...6cccceres 
Totals corresponding week 1906.... 





1.076.800 





Totals January 1 to May 29, 1907... 23,703,225 
Totals corresponding period 1906 24,567,705 
Totals corresponding period 1905...2 22,757,815 
Totals corresponding period 1904... 13,430,840 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 


Trade, 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED MAY 25. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
See ee ee ee a 54,028,000 9,810,000 


RE Chadian nee ee haa wn aa wee 47,345,000 14,791,000 





Increase 
Decrease 


TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO MAY 


RE Seaisuweeeh wid eae ed aemeke 910,790,000 
RR Sa aerara ees aca e at eeca eum ee heon 816,186,000 
Se ee et ere 94,604,000 





DE: ancGie a aceaccmwes Annee 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED MAY 25. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
A or re en eee 21.696,000 15,844,000 
ae Care at Abate nae ee Seer ope 22,948,000 » 12,000,000 
i ee Se em Pee ee 3,844,000 
i EE ee ere | re 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 25. 
Shingles. 
ee ee PRT ERLE er 160,226,000 
Speer err ee eee eee 224,720,000 
DE bicuitesaahowswnd. Qe eeae —  . semeorcak 
PON | kein bacds4cweeeees 5,993,000 64,506,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


Lumber. 
Week ended May 25............ 10,972,000 
From January 1 to May 25..... 63,686,000 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. A fairly good demand was evident in the 
local white pine trade this week. Norway prices 
ruled a little lower than those which obtained in this 
market thirty days ago but on white pine no weak- 
ness is perceptible. Stocks at the northern mills 
are so short and sold ahead so far that even a more 
pronounced quiet than that which has been manifest 
here during the last month would hardly affect the 
price situation, dealers say. Common lumber enjoys 
the call and No. 2 boards are in especially strong re- 


Shingles. 
160,000 
1,648,000 
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quest. The white pine men here take a cheerful 
view of the situation and while none of them is do- 
ing a rushing business by any means they are confi- 
dent that, this being what might be called between 
seasons, that a little later on the trade will show a 
considerable improvement. The city business is fairly 
good. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. The pine trade carries the 
same features it has all the spring with the exception 
that shippers are now getting cars more freely. Trade 
holds active, every plant is working to its capacity 
and lumber is coming in to patch up depleted stocks. 
The market is very strong all along the line for every 
commodity. Boxmakers complain some of the scarcity 
of box lumber and substitutes for pine have to be 
utilized. Doors and box stuff are active, with large 
orders coming in, and building material is wanted 
and moving actively. ° 





Toledo, Ohio. White pine is still firm with a little 
more demand than there has been for the last two or 
three weeks. There seems to be a decided shortage 
of white pine strips. Norway is also very firm in 
spite of the fact that there is no great scarcity in 
the stocks and that several large shipments are ex- 
pected by water within a few days. 

eee 

Cleveland, Ohio. [FF irmness is shown in all grades, 
notwithstanding the fact that receipts by water are 
replenishing broken stocks. General report would in- 
dicate only a fair amount of business with a little 
more than usual activity in the lower grades. Unsea- 
sonable weather is holding business back to a marked 
degree. 

BBA 

New York. While there is a fairly large amount of 
new business under way, most wholesalers are busy 
on orders taken some time ago. New trade is devel- 
oping very slowly, but each week adds a fair number 
of new contracts which puts the total in fair shape 
as compared with last year. With a few exceptions 
wholesalers appear very busy and say that they are 
really getting as much business as their mills can 
comfortably handle. In most cases, however, dealers 
are active in a few grades or sizes but seem to have 
some stock which they are pushing hard. Prices are 
well maintained and the general opinion prevails that 
wholesalers could not go in the market today and buy 
new stocks and make any money on the prices they 
are getting. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a good trade in white pine, 
though that does not lessen the uneasiness of job- 
bers in the business generally. They say that it will 
be impossible to sell new lumber at present prices 
and make a profit on it and are not at all sure that 
they can advance their prices. At the meeting of the 
White Pine association last week all prices were firm 
and could be maintained, but it was not thought best 
to make any effort to get more. All grades sell 
pretty evenly, so that it is not easy to advance any 
grade and not safe to reduce any. 





Baltimore, Md. ‘To describe local conditions is to 
repeat what has been said during the last few months. 
Though the movement is relatively restricted there is 
no weakening of prices in any direction, and dealers 
are not buying except to meet current wants. Stocks 
are kept down to the lowest limits consistent with the 
needs of customers and there is no reason at present 
to look for a pronounced change in this state of af- 
fairs, 





Spruce. 


New York. Eastern stock is coming in very freely 
and about as fast as shippers can arrange for their 
shipping charters, which are very active. New York 
state stock holds up well, but as the supply in this 
is more or less limited there is comparatively little 
difficulty in getting advanced prices. West Virginia 
dealers report no trouble in getting their last advance 
in 6 and 8-inch boards, and all through the list there 
is much more activity in this stock because mills in 
West Virginia are getting much better attention as 
regards ears. Prices generally are none too strong 
and there is an inclination to shade slightly where a 
large order is under consideration, and the demand for 
spruce has been slower than usual in developing into 
normal spring demand. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a fair amount of spruce sell- 
ing here, which is wanted to take the place of all 
grades of white pine below the best and if prices of 
pine continue to go up there will be any amount of 
such cheaper lumber put in, the use of it being limited 
only by the possible supply. Spruce is coming in 
from Georgian Bay considerably, but it goes fast, often 
without assorting out anything but the dead culls, the 
country trade taking it readily. 

Boston, Mass. The market for spruce lumber is not 
very active. The weakest part of the market is small 
sized random. Sales of this class have been made 
down as low as $18.50, although several dealers are 
still asking $19. The call for matched spruce boards 
is moderate with prices holding fairly steady at $23. 
Prices of frames are not as firm or as high as they 
were a month ago. For 9-inch and under $23 is the 
general asking price today, where a month ago 


few manufacturers were willing to accept under $24. 
Large sized frames are fairly steady. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Marked activity continues in the de- 
mand for white cedar posts and poles, especially in 
the former. Fives and sevens are very scarce and 
in most cases no orders for full carloads are ac- 
cepted. Prices are firm at list and on the two sizes 
mentioned posts are bringing 2 cents better than list. 
A good many dealers who sold short in the winter 
and early spring months at what was then considered 
excellent prices are now scurrying about placing 
orders to cover their sales at a considerable loss. 
Long poles are also sought for and the supply is be- 
low normal. 











Minneapolis, Minn. While business is not heavy, the 
market is as strong as ever. There is quite a varia- 
tion in the prices of short poles, but stocks are not 
heavy in total, and a fair price can unquestionably be 
had. Long poles are quiet, but the supply is smaller 
than usual at this time and prices are firm. Posts are 
strong and the smallest sizes are a little off, other 
items are above the list, and prices will average fully 
up to the list figures. The demand is not heavy just 
now but there is sufficient inquiry to promise lively 
buying after a while. 

—eeeee 

Toledo, Ohio. Posts and poles are in larger de- 
mand than for several weeks, but dealers have been 
unable to meet the increased demand. 





Hardwoods. 


eee 

Chicago. Almost all of the hardwoods are enjoy- 
ing a fairly active demand and in several of them 
manufacturers are forced to ship green stock. There 
is no question but that the supply of southern hard- 
woods in shipping condition is very small. There 
seem to be more buyers than sellers in the producing 
territory and as a result prices are held very firmly 
by the mills. Some of the local dealers say that 
they are doing as good a business now as they have 
done at any time this year. The country trade is 
a little slow in hardwoods as it is in every other 
branch of the lumber industry but the local busi- 
ness is good, especially the factory trade. All low 
grade hardwoods sell readily and this class of busi- 
ness is limited more by the scarcity of stock than 
anything else as buyers are willing to take every- 
thing in sight at good prices. The car shortage is 
affecting the hardwood end of the business more seri- 
ously than it is the pine and although shipments are 
made much more freely than they were a month ago, 
at the same time from many localities comes the 
complaint of inability to seeure transportation facil 
ities. 

Plain red oak and white oak are selling fairly well 
although there is not as much activity in the mar- 
ket as there was three or four weeks ago. Stocks 
are not large and supplies are hard to get so that 
the present comparative quiet is causing no alarm 
and is not affecting prices. 

Southern ash is in exceeding short supply and there 
is more than enough demand to take care of every- 
thing in sight with prices at the high notch and 
firm. 

All grades of basswood are active and it is prob- 
able that more business is being done in this wood 
just at present than in any other of the hardwoods. 
The low grade stock is in urgent demand by the fae 
tory men and the better grades are also selling well. 

The market continues good for rock elm. Although 
the uses to which this wood is put in this market 
are somewhat restricted there is ample demand for 
all the stock that can be obtained. Soft elm which 
early in the year and all last winter was weak 
has improved its position considerably and is selling 
fairly well. 

All low grade cottonwood is in good demand and 
firsts and seconds, while not a very important factor 
in the hardwood trade here, are moving freely. 

Soft maple, chestnut and tupelo gum are all en- 
joying a fair sale, especially on low grades. 

———erererwrwrwwr 

St. Louis, Mo. Trade continues about on an even 
basis. The demand has fallen off to some extent, and 
shipments are intercepted at all points on account of 
wet woods and impossible logging conditions. Re- 
ports from the mills invariably tell of heavy rain falls, 
some localities experiencing as much as seven inches 
in one day. These conditions continued have caused 
a heavy drain on the finances of the smaller mills, 
and in many instances the dealers here have been 
forced to make further advances to enable the. mili- 
men to meet their operating expenses. All items of 
hardwood are in good demand and prices hold firm. 
Gum continues in strong favor. Several large ship- 
ments were reported this week. Quartered oak is 
especially strong, with a general bad shortage in 
stocks. Poplar, ash and cottonwood are all in good call. 





Memphis, Tenn. Orders are not so plentiful for 
hardwood lumber from either foreign or domestic 
markets as a short time ago, but there is such pro- 
nounced scarcity of dry stock in most items that the 
market maintains a very firm front. There are reports 
of more easiness in cypress in the higher grades 
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FIR 


Timbers and Joist 


ANY SIZE 
ANY LENGTH 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


YARD STOCK 
TANK STOCK 
FACTORY STOCK 
EVERYTHING IN FIR 


WRITE US TODAY. 


John A. Hughes Lumber Co. 


236-238 Burke Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. 























Manufacturers of the Peerless 


Mills at Darrington, Wash. 





“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 








It’s a Question where 
to Buy 


¢ We do not claim more than all the rest— 
Only as good as the best—Try us. 


FIR LATH, FIR, SPRUCE 
AND CEDAR LUMBER, 


Cedar Shingles in straight cars 
or mixed with Cedar Lumber 





Bonds=- Foster Lumber Co. 
S Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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THE HERRON COMPANY 
FIR LUMBER 


Railroad Timbers 


SEATTLE—WASHINGTON 


Car Material 

















| Fir and Cedar Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Send us your inquiries. 


PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mills at 
Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
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FIR 
TIMBERS 


Make the strongest kind of con- 
struction argument and ours are 
guaranteed to support any talk 

 adealer might make. Try ’em— 
we have all sizes. 


E.. H. Lewis Lumber Co. 


Successor to Lewis & Hughes. 


General Office, | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


H.C. FRANCE, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Special Representative. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
1502 Fisher Building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


907 No. 18 Broadway. 




















‘Are Try Upright 
Red Ced 
You Shingles in 


Ready? Straight Cars. 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 
36x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 
1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 


34x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
4x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


Fir Yard Stock a Specialty. 


Atlas Lbr. @ Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J.D. Hayford, Fargo, N. D.; 
J. A. Uhler, Burlington. Ia.; =R. T. Means, McPherson, Kan. 





Air Dried Red Cedar Lumber 


Consisting of wide 1”, 1%", 
1%" &2”. Writefor Prices. 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, 


WASH. 








What You Pay For 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


is not the tning to judge the quality 
on for many inferior brands sell for as 
much as the better brands. When you 
want a brand that has stood the test 
for years try our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we constantly keep cars stored 
at our LaCrosse storage sheds and Minnesota transfer, 
hence can fill orders without delay. When you want 
quick action wire your orders at our expense. 





Address all correspondence to 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 














HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN wont rc: tree sample pages 


of the "Climax Tally Book."’ American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 





though the market appears to be firm for select and 
shop cypress. There also is further complaint of gum 
being shaded in some quarters in the higher grades 
though some interests insist they are getting as good 
prices as heretofore. The remainder of the list is firm 
with prices right around the best of the season. Con- 
ditions governing production show some improvement 
but, in view of the fact that there is a searcity of 
dry stock, holders are rather firm in their views and 
are pressing nothing for sale. In some directions it 
is noted that there is difficulty, even though there is 
less urgent buying, in securing all the dry stock 
needed for the prompt filling of bookings already 
made. Advices from the foreign market to local ex- 
porters indicate plenty of stock in hand for the filling 
of current demands. For this reason the export 
market is much less active than it was a short time 
ago. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The market situation has re- 
solved itself down to the simple proposition of getting 
stock. There is little northern hardwood in shipping 
condition left, even birch being well sold down for 
onee in the history of the business. The outlook is 
for higher prices, as a large share of the new cut has 
already been contracted for, and the supply in the 
open market is bound to be light. Southern stock is 
being shipped in more actively than ever, but is not 
offered freely and seems to be scarce. 

wore" YY 

New York. Supplies are coming in better than last 
month and quotations are slightly easier. Ash is 
about the strongest stock on the market; oak lumber 
is offered more freely than last week, but the timber 
sizes of oak are very strong and it is difficult to get 
prompt shipments, but as a rule the oak situation 
shows that manufacturers are at least turning out 
larger outputs or getting some surplus stock. Birch is 
in good demand, but as the millwork trade is behind 
last year the demand for birch has not strengthened 
as fast as expected. There are a number of new 
plans under way for new buildings which will con- 
sume large hardwood stocks for trim work, but build- 
ers are very slow in getting the plans in shape for 
filing and the inclination to hold off makes prospective 
hardwood trade a little uncertain. At this time, how- 
ever, no complaint is heard and retailers and manu- 
facturers are putting out a fair inquiry and prices are 
satisfactory to both buyer and seller. Poplar is re- 
ported in better supply in the better grade stock than 
two weeks ago, but quotations show no change in 
prices. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The hardwood situation is strong and 
promises to remain so the season through, for there is 
a good demand, based on actual consumption, with no 
possibilty of more stock in any direction than is 
needed. Yards will fill up some now from lake car- 
goes, but the southwestern situation is not at all prom- 
ising, on account of wet weather, so that it will not 
be any easier to get in stock this season than it has 
been. Some dealers have found that they had more 
plain red oak than formerly, but others say they have 
no surplus, 





Boston, Mass. Prices are held firmly. The demand 
is of moderate proportions. Quartered oak is strong 
with the tendency toward a higher level. One prom- 
inent dealer is talking a $90 market for inch ones 
and twos. At present this is quoted at $85 to $87. 
Plain oak continues in fair call. Brown ash is not in 
large offering, and prices hold steady. A good call 
for mahogany veneers is reported. Buyers are show- 
ing a fair amount of interest in black walnut. 


—se"sSer”sY 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The supply of poplar is the lowest, 
as early last fall the shortage was felt and it has been 
growing ever since, until today there is very little in 
the yards. Quartersawed oak is next on the shortage 
list, with the supply on hand not even equal to the slow 
demand of the market, but there is a good supply com- 
ing in, mostly of green stock, which will have to be 
put in stock for some months before being available 
for manufacturers’ use and it will be some time be- 
fore buyers will be assured that the stock is ‘‘bone 
dry.’’ Plain oak, white and red, is being received in 
liberal volume, but for the most part the lumber has 
been recently cut. A good deal of the stuff arriving is 
short lengths and narrow—that is, 2 inches and less in 
thickness. Chestnut is not so plentiful in the arrivals, 
though many of the dealers say they have plenty in 
transit. The heavy demand for chestnut during the 
fall and winter months practically cleaned up the 
stocks in the yards in this vicinity. A few cars of ash 
are arriving mostly of heavy wagonmakers’ stock and 
there are orders on the books waiting for all in sight, 
say those who are receiving the lumber. 


——_—_—_—rn"" 


Toledo, Ohio. Except in the heavy timbers, most 
of the hardwoods have fallen off. Plain oak holas up 
fairly well but the demand for quartered oak is not 
as great as usual at this time. Stocks of hardwood 
are not so large, however, but that a marked increase 
in buying would have a tendency to stiffen prices. 

——eeee 

Cleveland, Ohio. Trade continues good. Sales of 
plain red and white oak are lively and the supply 
on hand is sufficient, recent deliveries bringing stocks 
up to good proportions. Ash is active in most thick- 
nesses. A good demand for Nos. 1 and 2 birch is also 
noted. Boxwoods are showing up well. Fancy cabinet 
woods are very active. 


Baltimore, Md. Information about hardwoods, prin- 
cipally oak, is to the effect that prices are decidedly 
firm, with the demand active and the mills making 
no very decided headway in catching up with in- 
quiries. There is little trouble on account of the 
ear shortage, shipments being moved with gratifying 
promptness. Some dealers think, however, that calls 
for lumber should be more urgent. Dealers incline 
to defer placing orders while producers take the view 
that the present is a good time to close contracts at 
current figures, as quotations are likely to advance. 
This prospect, it is explained, is the result of the in- 
tention of railroads to increase freight rates, an an- 
nouncement of such action being expected within 
the next few days. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. In company with yellow pine and nor- 
way the market is a little off for hemlock although 
prices are no lower than those mentioned last week. 
The continued cold and wet weather, extremely un- 
favorable for all outdoor work, naturally has affected 
the sale of woods which go into rough construction 
more than those used for interior finish, and therefore 
the demand for hemlock has not been quite as good 
as it should be at this time of the year. Some busi- 
ness is being done right along, however, and local 
dealers are inclined to take a hopeful view of the 
situation. They say that the present quiet is to be 
expected in view of the very backward season and 
believe that a little later on demand will be fully 
up to normal. No. 3 is most active and on this very 
little concession is made from list figures. 





Toledo, Ohio. Activity in hemlock has been the 
feature of the week and because of that fact the 
scarcity of 18-foot bill stuff is more marked than ever. 
The cause for the increased activty in hemlock is that 
the new freight rates will go into effect June 1, and 
many consumers are stocking up before that time 
so as to avoid the increase in price. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The market remains about nor- 


mal. Local stocks are in good condition. 
——e—eeeeer 
New York. A large manufacturer of eastern hem- 


lock said last week that the demand had increased 25 
percent the last month and that the call for his 
stocks was coming from the same quarters as last 
year. Pennsylvania manufacturers report a_ better 
demand than last month, but say there is still plenty 
of room for improvement. The base price of $22 for 
Pennsylvania stock is unchanged and with the excep- 
tion of a surplus of stocks generally sold among the 
lower city yards stock is in good shape and there is 
very little pushing. Suburban dealers are very busy 
and as the carpenters’ strike in northern New Jersey 
is gradually dying out retailers there are ordering 
more freely than heretofore. 





—- 


Buffalo, N. Y. The hemlock situation continues to be 
active, as there is a consumption of it in the city 
that has not been exceeded at any previous time. 
There is too much building under way in the city to 
neglect hemlock and prices are as high as ever, with 
no prospect of their ever being any lower. As there 
is considerable stock coming in by lake the jobbers 
are more or less independent of the Pennsylvania mills, 
but they do not find it easy to keep up. 





Boston, Mass. Eastern hemlock lumber is held in 
a much firmer way than spruce. Dealers are not 
ready to accept orders at concessions to any extent. 
The call for eastern clipped boards is fair at $21.50 








to $22. Northern boards are quoted at $1 less than 
eastern. 
Poplar. 
Chicago. The demand for poplar, while not as in- 


sistent as it was earlier in the year, is ample to 
take care of the small stock in local yards. The 
poplar trade has kept up fully as well as any of 
the other hardwoods and the shortage of supply here 
and the fact that many of the larger mills are sell- 
ing green stock has held values firm. 

Toledo, Ohio. Poplar has strengthened some since 
last week in the lower grades and box lumber is in 
great demand. A continued improvement in the ship- 
ping is apparent. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The poplar situation is so strong that 
it is very hard to keep any stock on hand. Complaints 
are coming in from all parts of the logging districts, 
especially westward,-that logs cannot be handled at 
all fast on account of water and in some cases the 
mills are idle for the same reason, even if they have 
logs. Local dealers somehow manage to keep a fair 
stock of poplar, but they hardly know themselves how 
it is done. Prices are very high, but the consumer 
seems to be willing to pay them. 


Boston, Mass. Several dealers are beginning to talk 


lower prices for poplar, but there is no indication that 
a low basis will be reached in the immediate future. 








— 
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It is a well known fact that the cut of poplar was 
of fair size during the winter, but the roads have 
been in such poor condition that this lumber could 
not be brought out. Desirable grades are quickly 
taken at full asking prices. For 1-inch, the ruling 
quotation is $59 to $60, with the majority of holders 
firm at the outside figure. 
eee 

Baltimore, Md. Inquiry is active and prices firm. 
Stocks are being disposed of as fast as they can be 
turned out, and while there is no rush for lumber, the 
inquiry is sufficiently active to make the maintenance 
of values tolerably certain. 





— 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. While shipments are being made a little more 
freely now from the west coast than has been the case 
since the first of the year, Washington and Oregon manu- 
facturers are still greatly hampered by their inability 
to get a sufficient number of cars. The demand for fir 
in this market and for western pine is excellent con- 
sidering the conditions under which the limber trade 
is now laboring, and were it possible to accept all the 
orders offered by representatives here business in west- 
ern woods would be good. As it is manufacturers 
can not even figure on some of the business sent to 
them by their eastern representatives. Prices are firm 
and if the car supply shows no improvement there is 
little danger of their being any lower this summer. 
Common lumber and long timbers are strongest in 
demand. 
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Portland, Ore. In consequence of the labor troubles 
in San Francisco and the congestion of lumber in the 
southern California ports the coastwise lumber trade 
is in anything but a satisfactory condition. The 
California market is shot to pieces and charters have 
gone down in sympathy. Eastern rail shipments are 
all that could be desired considering the cars available 
and the foreign demand continues to hold up well. 

The demoralization of the California market, which 
has taken much of the output of the Columbia river 
mills, has not only let the bottom out of charter rates, 
but has also resulted in a glut in the market of logs. 
According to advices received from tugboat men there 
are at least 130 log rafts moored in the Willamette 
river, while there are even more assembled in the 
lower Columbia river. One company alone on the 
lower Columbia has 7,000,000 feet of logs awaiting 
a purchaser. Of the 130 rafts reported in the Willa- 
mette river forty belong to the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company, twenty to the Portland Lumber 
Company, twenty to the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Com- 
pany and an equal number each to the North Pacific 
Lumber Company, Peninsula Lumber Company, St. 
Johns Lumber Company and the Linnton mills. These 
rafts contain about 39,000,000 feet of lumber. Charter 
rates have dropped to $5.50 and $6.50 to San Fran- 
cisco and $1 above these figures to the southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 

i i ied 

Tacoma, Wash. The close of May finds the fir rail 
market in practically the same state that has pre- 
vailed all this year, with a very large volume of in- 
quiries, prices firm and the mills cautious about ac- 
cepting orders because of difficulties in making ship- 
ments. The cars being furnished equal 30 to 40 per- 
cent of the number the mills need to fill their orders. 
At most mills the lumber piled up on orders awaiting 
shipment keeps increasing instead of diminishing. 
There is not a great deal of new cargo business just 
now. The California demand, which slumped a few 
weeks ago, has since remained in about the same 
state. Little new business is being done. Where a 
short time ago vessels were getting as high as $9.50 
for the voyage from here to San Francisco they can 
now be had for $5.75, and are not in much demand at 
that, as is indicated by the fact that some owners 
are laying their vessels up until rates may improve. 
Offshore business is also weak and rates for vessels 
to Australia have declined 2s 6d. The cargo mills have 
a batch of foreign orders ahead and prices remain 
steady despite the fact that not much new foreign 
business is being placed. Fir logs are firm at the .sso- 
ciation list, although the supply is abundant. The 
camps will begin shutting down June 1. Local busi- 
ness remains first class, with all kinds of lumber in 
demand. 

nnn nnn 

Seattle, Wash. The demand for lumber is as great 
this week as last and in every article the list is 
firm. Shipments by rail have been better for lumber 
than shingles. The supply of cars, while apparently 
better with the larger mills, is far from meeting re- 
quirements. The California trade shows another 
slump this week. 

eee 

Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers are now taking a lim- 
ited number of orders for Washington and Oregon 
stock and say the mills are in better position to make 
shipment than they have been, although the car sup- 
ply is so uncertain that no business is being accepted 
with guaranty of shipment within any specified time. 
Prices on fir, spruce and cedar are firm and stationary, 
the January 1 list still being effective. California 
white and sugar pine mills report low and badly 
broken stocks. The redwood mills which are handling 
business from this territory are making sacisfac- 
tory shipments and have well assorted stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in timber say that they are 
dependent on the Pacific coast to a large extent now 
for long length timber, as it is hard to get enough 
yellow pine and norway is too dear. The cars are be- 
ginning to come in at a better rate now, so that the 
depleted timber yards are filling up some, though tim- 
ber is so scarce that it often has to be resawed to make 
what is wanted. Prices are higher than they used to 
be, but a fair profit is still left. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. The impression that there is a decided 
slump in yellow pine values and that this affects the 
entire list does not appear to be borne out by the 
experience of buyers in this market. A good many 
transit cars are being offered and this, of course, 
has not added any strength to the general situation. 
At the same time where weakness is shown it is 
usually found to affect special stock which at pres- 
ent is slow in selling such as ear sills, siding, decking 
ete., and the less desirable lengths in other classes 
of stock. There seems to be no reason why yellow 
pine values should show any decided drop even in 
the face of the quietness which has marked the 
May trade. If the manufacturers would content them- 
selves with shipping out old orders instead of send- 
ing in transits the price situation would be as firm 
as it was thirty days ago. From almost all points 
come reports that cars are being furnished in fair 
numbers but with the placing on the market of the 
cotton and other crops a renewal of the shortage 
which hampered operations up to a short time ago 
will be imposed. 
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St. Lovis, Mo. The market appears easier today 
than it was a week ago. Shipments have been com- 
ing out with great rapidity. Shipments for the 
last few days indicate that the car situation has 
returned to normal, and the receipts of shipments of 
so many of the old orders by retailers has temporarily 
checked buying, which is the explanation most ap- 
plicable to the present falling off in demand. Few 
mills in the south are without some items to offer at 
a slight concession, and as these items differ with the 
different mills reporting them, the result is that prac- 
tically all items on the list are affected by these 
especial prices. ilowever, this condition is looked 
upon as being only temporary, as the mills have been 
making no attempt to work off any of these accumu- 
lations of surplus items during the car shortage, con- 
fining their shipments to the most pressing orders for 
utilizing the few ears that were furnished them, but 
with cars easier there is a disposition on the part of 
the mills to reduce surplus items, and this accounts 
for these concessions from the different mills. Whole- 
salers and manufacturers believe that the chances are 
very remote that there will be anything in the form 
of a slump, simply a slight easing of the situation 
with slight concessions on the items in surplus. This 
condition is likely to obtain until fall buying sets in, 
but it is highly probable that dealers throughout the 
country will profit by their experience of last year 
and several preceding years, when their interests 
were seriously interfered with on account of slow 
shipments occasioned by the car shortage, and no 
doubt fall buying will set in earlier this year than 
has formerly been their practice. If this should be 
the case the period of slight depression will be very 
short, and as soon as fall buying begins prices will 
react, and during the late summer and early fall 
should be higher even than at any prior time during the 
year. The present lack of new business is affording 
the mills an opportunity of catching up on their 
order files, which they are endeavoring to do, but 
many of the mills are yet thirty to sixty days be- 
hind and, consequently, are showing no uneasiness 
about new business. This being the case, the market 
looks assured for the balance of the year at close to 
present values. 

ee 

Kansas City, Mo. While no one here looks for any 
serious decline during the few weeks of quiet trade 
preceding the time when the dealers will come into 
the market for their fall stocks it is conceded that 
for the first time this year there is a weakness to 
prices with a disposition to move certain classes of 
stock at noticeable concessions irom the list. Dimen- 
sion is still firm, as are boards and a few other items, 
but most of the mills have stocks of one kind or an- 
other which they desire to reduce and special stock | 
sheets offering these items at less than list are be- | 
ing sent out. As most of the dealers will not need 
to place orders for much more lumber for present 
needs the demand promises to be generally quiet 
through June, except from some of the larger points 
where building is active; the majority will hardly 
place much business before July. In the meantime 
shipments from the mills should increase, as cars 
seem to be gettting more plentiful, and the lull in the 
demand for a month will give the mills a chance to 
clean up their order files to the point where they 
ean take on considerable new business and get it out 
quick. The yellow pine people here seem confident 
that the fall car shortage will set in early and will | 
prove severe. They look for a strong demand for 
the last half of the year and, while conceding some | 
decline during the next thirty days, claim that fall 
prices will be as high and as firm as those of the | 
sedson now closing. 








If You Have 
Belt Troubles 


Because of dampness, tell us the 
length and width you need and let 
us send you 


BELTING 


TRADE MARK 





It is absolutely waterproof. If 
it isn’t your trial of it will cost 
you nothing. 


CharlesA Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 


New York: 43 Ferry Street. 
Chicago: 84-8 -5- Franklin St. 
Boston. *ti-1*- Lincoln St. 
Philadelphia, 22» No. Third St. 


Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Denver: 122 Wazee Street. 
Liamburg: Germany, 

Auf dem Sande }. 
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- and Cedar Lumber 





Cedar Shingles 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 
NO TROUBLE TO QUOTE 


We Manufacture 100,000 feet of 
lumber and 500,000 shingles daily. 


A. P. Henderson Lumber Zo, 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 


Seattle, Wash. 


We use Telecode. 








Please note that our Mills are in the Heart 
of the Washington Forest Belt—That we ship 
promptly Lumber of excellent grade and 
quality—That we always carry a long line of 
Transit Red Cedar Shingles—That we would 
greatly appreciate the favor of an inquiry 
from you. 








Alaska Lumber Company, 


Alaska Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


We have in transit unsold, via. Minnesota transfer Minn. 
3 Straight Cars,5-2 \%” Perfections, 18” 
3 Mixed Cars, Extra Perfections and Clears 
3 Straight Cars, 5-2 Extra Clears 
Write or Wire for Prices. 


R.. J, Manz, LUMBER. Co.. 
WASHINGTON FIR. SPRUCE™ RED CEDAR LUMBER, 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 

Mills: 320-327 LUMBER Exetance, _ Mills: 


; CUSTER, 
WASH. SEATTLE, WASHANG TOM, 


WASH. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. Telecode Used. 














TO MAKE MON EY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Flooring, Ceiling, Bevel Siding 
and Finish. Long Timbers, 


[ FIR SSeS 
CEDAR we ™ 


Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 











Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 
Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.’y & Treas. 

















$4 





Fir Car Material, 
Fir Timbers, 


Yard 
Stocks 








We own and operate the following mills: 
KAPOWSIN LUMBER CoO., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tacoma. 


FOSTER LUMBER Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
J 



































TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


: man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. * AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 











New Orleans, La. Manufacturers report a fairly 
satisfactory market, but there seems to be little en- 
ergy in it. Orders are coming in at a fairly steady 
rate and the mills are keeping busy. Back orders are 
still being sent forward by the loading crews where 
ears can be obtained. Better weather has improved 
logging operations. There is still a tendency on the 
part of buyers in middle western territory to supply 
only their pressing needs and this operates against 
any big business being handled for the present. The 
best demand appears to be for general yard stock and 
finish. Prices are about on the same level as last 
week, there still being some fluctuation of quotations. 
Exports show little improvement and the movement 
from here overseas is light. Foreign buyers are 
apparently either well supplied with stock or un- 
willing to pay the price. 





Toledo, Ohio. This wood appears to be moving 
along in fair shape with demand and supply about 
equal. Lowgrade flooring and lowelass door stuff are 
selling very well, but because the higher grades are so 
high there is not much movement of them. Flooring 
has held firm without much demand, largely because 
there is no stock. 


Cleveland, Ohio. A fair amount of business is re- 
ported, although the market has a good supply of both 
dimension and finish on hand. Prices are practically 
unchanged. 








Boston, Mass. The market for southern pine floor- 
ing is firmer. The best mills in the south are stronger 
holders and show less disposition to take on new 
business at current prices. Heart face edge grain is 
quoted at $49 to $50, and flat grain at $31 to $31.50. 
Mill timbers are still in moderate demand from the 
yards. A few schedules are now being figured which 
leads to the belief that trading will be of larger vol- 
ume before long. 


Baltimore, Md. A good demand is reported from 
outoftown points. Dealers say they are busy supply- 
ing stocks to other markets and to the territory trib- 
utary to this city, but that local business leaves 
something to be desired. Construction work of a char- 
acter to call for the use of Georgia pine is going for- 
ward rather slowly and this state of affairs promises 
to continue. The demand is likely to be up to the 
average, but no material gains beyond this are looked 
for. The range of prices is fair. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York. Some good orders were taken last week 
and retailers are putting out some good inquiries. New 
building plans are coming out very slowly and up to 
the present yard men have been very reluctant in 
ordering except for such material as is actually need- 
ed. While some wholesalers just returning from the 
south say that stocks at manufacturing points are not 
in very good shape, there is keen enough competition on 
all business and larger orders are placed without dif- 
ficulty even when prompt shipments are required. 
Flooring is plentiful in cheaper grades and the demand 
for better flooring is none too strong. The situation 
in the entire southern pine market is backward, but 
the future is good and dealers expect an improvement 
shortly. 











Buffalo, N. Y. The problem of using North Carolina 
pine for boxes is likely to come up here about as soon 
as anything in the line of substitutes for white pine. 
Several box factories are taking the matter up, though 
rather gingerly, as it meets with difficulties from two 
directions, even if the price is favorable. Some fac- 
tories found their nailing machines would not handle 
the wood and others find that the consumers are not 
educated up to it and will not buy such boxes if they 
can get white pine ones. 

Boston, Mass. The call for North Carolina flooring 
is moderate only. Buyers have fair stocks and mills 
are not pushing for new business unless full asking 
prices are obtainable. Ceiling and partition are in 
very fair call with prices well held. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks are called for in fairly large 
quantities and prices show some improvement, though 
they are not altogether what dealers would like to 
have them. This market is, unfortunately, a dumping 
ground for lumber that can not be disposed of readily 
at any other points, because of the proximity of this 
city to sources of production. This results in con- 
gestion and the entire range of values suffers to 
some extent. The movement shows increasing activ- 
ity, however, and a feeling of confidence prevails. 





Cypress. 


PPP 


New Orleans, La. Cypress demand continues steady 
and prices are unwavering. There is no boom in the 
market and no rush of orders, but the call from con- 
suming territory is steady and well distributed. Dry 
stocks are still considerably broken, scarcity of 2-ineh 
and thicker shops and selects and a shortage of 5-4 
stuff being reported on the millyards. Shipments are 
still being made in increasing volume by water, the 
fourmasted schooner Asbury Fountain, now in the 
local port, having about finished with the loading of 


1,000,000 feet, consigned by the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Company to New York city direct. Car service 
is showing gradual betterment. 

OPO 

Chicago. The cypress manufacturers find very lit- 
tle relief in the way of a more adequate supply of 
cars. In fact there seems to be no improvement and 
operations at many of the Louisiana mills are prac- 
tically stifled by the impossibility of securing a suf- 
ficient number of cars to take care of the orders 
sent from the north. Mill men complain that the 
few cars they do receive they are compelled to route 
on home lines only thus increasing their freight bills 
and causing them serious inconvenience. However, 
it is take the ears under that restriction or take none 
at all and their need is such that they are only too 
glad to accede to the condition imposed. The de- 
mand here is excellent considering the general trade 
quiet. 

St. Louis, Mo. Reports from all shipping points 
tell of continued unfavorable logging conditions. 
Stocks generally are still badly broken, and as soon 
as a shipment arrives it goes right out again. There is 
a fairly active demand for all items and prices hold 
their own.* The car supply, although far from ade- 
quate, is much improved, but in most cases where cars 
are available the mill stocks are short because of log- 
ging conditions. Tank stock is especially active and 
in most eases brings over list. Common stock con- 
tinues in good demand. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand in this territory is 
holding up satisfactorily and the inquiry does not 
show any marked falling off. The indications are 
that the June trade will be strong for both yard 
stock and factory material. There is a better supply 
of cars at the mills, but the shortage is still notice- 
able. The market is firm. 





New York. Stocks are offered freely enough and 
new arrivals are sufficient to take care of business 
offered. Prices are unchanged and, until new build- 
ing plans come out in better shape, there is unlikely 
to be any improvement. One large manufacturer and 
wholesaler who has just returned from the south 
states: ‘‘Millmen are a unit for holding out for 
stronger prices and the condition of stocks at mill 
points seems to indicate that mill prices must prevail 
because there are no large surplus stocks and the de- 
mand, outside of the New York market, seems to be 
stronger than a month ago. In our business we find 
more new trade developing in the districts surroun!- 
ing New York than in the city proper.’’ 

PAPO 

Baltimore, Md. Stocks are low, while the demand 
continues good, though it does not at present assume 
the proportions attained last year at certain periods. 
The range of values, however, is very satisfactory and 
the feeling among manufacturers is one of confidence 
in the future. The entire list is decidedly firm, no 
unfavorable factors having made themselves felt, 
and all indications are that the outlook will not be in 
any way clouded. Builders and other consumers are in 
the market and desirable lumber is being quickly taken 
up. Supplies could not well be reduced here without 
giving rise to much inconvenience and delay in push- 
ing construction work. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingles are slowly becoming 
a little more plentiful in this market but they are 
still in very short supply and prices are practically un- 
changed. In line with these values white cedar 
shingles are firm and are hard to get even at the 
high prices offered. With the advance of the sea- 
son the demand for shingles should increase and even 
though more cars find their way east from the Wash- 
ington mills it is probable that shingles will be 
searce and high all summer. Lath remain about as 
they have been for the last sixty days. The sup- 
ply shows no increase and lath of all kinds are in 
good position at about the quotations previously cited. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Lower prices are being quoted 
in the market, but generally on shingles at the mill, 
as few transits are offered, and about everything ar- 
riving has long been sold. There are quotations out 
on stars as low as $3.55, and clears have been quoted 
at $4.15. The demand is not what would be called 
heavy under ordinary circumstances, but those who 
are looking for shingles are out or nearly so, and want 
them badly. The railroad situation does not seem any 
better. 





Tacoma, Wash. There is a good demand for red ce- 
dar shingles with prices ruling high and the market 
governed by the car situation. The volume of ship- 
ments is back to about the point it was prior to 
the floods of last November, which worked havoc 
with the Northern Pacific. Dealers all agree they 
could do a great deal more business were cars plentiful, 
although probably not at present prices. 





Seattle, Wash. Washington red cedar shingles are 
still at the top price, the mill list being $3 for stars 
and $3.35 for clears.- In some instances better than 
these prices have been paid. Shipments have been 
less than a week ago. Stocks are sufficient to care for 
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the needs of the eastern trade until the mills re- 
sume in July if cars can be secured for shipments. 

Kansas City, Mo. Shipments for May have been 
heavier than during any previous month this year, 
and as the demand has been limited to stock needed 
at once about énough cars have been coming in to 
go around. Retail stocks in this section are ex- 
ceedingly low and many dealers who have a few on 
hand are holding back orders hoping that prices 
may decline before fall. It sems a foregone conclu- 
sion that the famine is to continue and that when 
the demand will become generally active it will far 
exceed the supply. Shingle men here have no trou- 
ble in getting the top prices of the year, in spite 
of the fact that a few quotations are being sent out 
from other points at less. Cypress mills have only 
a limited supply of shingles and are selling them 
in small lots loaded with lumber. 


_—e—_—eeee’ 


New Orleans, La. Cypress primes and bests are in 
a little better supply, but the lower grades are still 
reported scarce at mills. Demand for both cypress 
and yellow pine shingles continues brisk and the out- 
put is being increased somewhat to meet it. Cypress 
lath are selling so well that they go out in mixed 
cars only, 30,000 to the car, in order to give custom- 
ers a somewhat even break. Quotations on both 
shingles and lath are reported firm at list. 

i i ial 

Toledo, Ohio. The information is given out that 
everything tends to a reaction and higher prices in 
the fall, with more dealers than ever buying. Dealers 
in this locality seem to have the utmost confidence 
in the market and every car of red cedar shingles 
that can be brought in here is taken eagerly. Several 
dealers in red cedar received word, presumably from 
Gibbs, of Tacoma, that red cedar shingles were to 
take a drop, and in fact, he offered them on a car 
grading, anywhere from $4.59 down to $4.34. But 
there has been nothing to indicate that shipments 
could be made at those prices. It was explained 
here that the quotation of that low price was the 
result of an attempt to break the market on the 
Pacific coast and that it had no effect on this market 
whatsoever. Every red cedar shingle that comes in 
here is eagerly snapped at $4.59 and higher prices. 
White cedar exhibits about the same condition as 
does the red. There is a decided shortage and several 
dealers report that they haven’t a single bunch of 
*A*, A determined effort has been made to intro- 
duce yellow pine and hemlock shingles and lath, but 
this has failed. Dealers will not accept them as substi- 
tutes for cedar. There is no marked change in lath 
but a stiffening in prices is expected before long. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Receipts of red cedar shingles 
are gradually improving. The supply is ample, but 
prices are firm in all lines. Several cargoes of lath 
have been received and the supply is having a ten- 
deney to make conditions easier, though prices remain 
firm. 

—_—_—oorororrornwr" 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is such a big demand for 
shingles that consumers take all that come and pay 
the asking price without a murmur, glad to get them 
at any price. One dealer says that a lot of them arriv- 
ing makes about the impression that a shower would 
in a dry time. By next day it is all over. As the sea- 
son advances the supply ought to increase, but no sur- 
plus is possible yet. 





Boston, Mass. The market for shingles is steady 
but the demand is not active. Receipts from the Pa- 
cific coast are small. Good cedar extras are reported 
at $4, although some dealers still ask $4.15. Clears 
are quoted at $3.50 to $3.65. The market for lath is 
quiet. Retailers are carrying fair stocks and are 
not inclined to replenish at present prices. For 144- 
inch tne ruling quotations are $3.25 to $3.50; for 15¢- 
inch, $3.75 to $3.85. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The market continues very quiet and 
local coopers hardly look for any decided change 
for some time. The oak stave situation is pretty 
well tied up as stocks from the south are short, the 
continued wet weather has interfered very much with 
mill operations, and prices are so high as to prac- 
tically eliminate any profit on barrels at present 
values. Beer barrel stock and creamery supply stock 
are fairly active, the former being so high, however, 
that consumers are doing their utmost to curtail their 
requirements. 





e It makes long messages 
‘American short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 

course of a year, It isin- 

| umberman dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 
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Telecode 


he asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
ete Three copies, $12.75. , For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: ’ 


For one week, . 


- - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « ° - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 

No ‘splay pt the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received lat i i 
ee epee er will be placed under heading Too 


Too fate To Classify | 


FOR SALE-2,500 ACRES CHOICE VIRGIN 
Hardwood timber land in southeast Arkansas; 10,000 feet 
per acre, over 50 percent of which is oak and hickory; two 
miles from railroad. 

3,000 acres virgin hardwood timber land in southwest 
Arkansas ; 6,000 feet per acre, principally overcup (white) 
oak, with fine hickory; one mile from I. M. railroad. Apply 
to I. J. PETER, Huckins House, Texarkana, Ark. 


WANTED, 

One first class hardwood setter, one good edgerman, one 
trimmerman, one lumber grader and common laborers. Mill 
sawing principally oak. Year round work. Good climate, 
good water. Board, $3.50 per week. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWOOD LUMBER & HANDLE CO., 
Canadian, Ind. Ter. 


ACCOUNTANT. 
Sixteen years’ experience, wishes to correspond with large 
saw mill or sales agency needing the services of a first 
class, all round lumber office man. 
Address “z ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















ae 
. 25, 





FOR SALE-700 ACRES HICKORY. 
700 acres hickory timber in West Virginia. Will cut 
4,500,000 feet. Address BOX 164, Alderson, W. Va. 


OFFICE, YARD OR PLANING MILL MANAGER 
Desires to change position. Best of reference. 
Address “T. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position. Age 23; married; at present employed; 
references Al, past and present employers. Bond if re- 
quired. Mexico or Arizona preferred. Must change on 
account of catarrh. Address 


R. H. SCARBORO, 1311 8S. Lafayette St., South Bend, Ind. 


100 MILLION FEET OF PINE TIMBER 

With land and new 60 M mill. Timber well bulked. Log- 
ging easy. ‘Terms one-third cash. 

Address “T. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











TWO TRACTS OF 5000 ACRES EACH 
Of Arkansas and Louisiana gum land. Cut 6 M feet gum 
and 2 M feet of other hardwood to acre. If interested, write 
“T. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PRACTICAL ACCOUNTANT AND BOOKKEEPER 
Desires position with lumber or manufacturing concern. 
Seven years’ experience. Strictly sober and not afraid of 
work. South preferred. Can come at once. Al references. 
Address “T. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 
We make a specialty of timber land and saw mill invest- 
ments. Correspondence from prospective buyers solicited. 
THE CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY CO., 
605-606 Buchanan Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


POSITION AS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Wanted by experienced foreman 30 years of age, understand- 
ing all woodworking machinery perfectly. Strictly temper- 
ate and not afraid of work. No objections to the south. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 

E. L. GRIMM, 212 Keystone St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED-—TO BUY YELLOW PINE TIMBER 
Lands in the south, near railroad. 
Address BOX 16, Dover, Ky. 


FOR SALE- SOFT ELM. 
5-4” L. R. lumber—4 5-4” strips. 


6” xd -4” x6’ 
W. F. VANDERBURGH, TRUSTEE, Marston, Mo. 
WANTED—-LUMBERMEN 


To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding the various books we handle pertaining to the 
lumber business. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
And typewriter for sash, door and interior woodworking fac- 
tory. Must understand architecture, tracing from plans, 
billing from detail and be quick and accurate. Reply to 

THE BERING MFG. CO., Houston, Tex. 


WANTED-COMPETENT MAN 
To run veneer saw. 1133 BEACH ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED-ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


First class, for modern sash, door and interior woodworking 
factory. Must be competent to handle labor, make estimates, 
bill orders from detail etc. A good place and salary for the 
right man. Mail reference with your reply. 

THE BERING MFG. CO., Houston, Tex. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN. 

Ten years’ experience in wholesale lumber north and south. 
One capable of assuming complete charge of purchasing or 
sales, or both. Wide acquaintance among millmen north 
and south, also consumers north, east and Canada. Would 
consider good salary but prefer working on percentage of 
net profits basis. Best references. 

Address “T. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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| Wanied-Employees | 

WANTED-—SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS AND 
Capable hardwood lumber inspector who is working under 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association rules. Good opening 
for right party. Give reference and wages expected. Must 
be able to report at once. Location, West Virginia. 

Address “T. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ACCOUNTANT 
For saw mill in small town in Louisiana. Must have execu- 
tive ability and be fully posted in modern accounting sys- 
tems. Give age, full list of positions held, salary wanted 
and how soon could begin in first letter. All replies consid- 
ered confidential. 
LYON CYPRESS LUMBER COMPANY, Garyville, La. 


WANTED-—-MANAGER 
For general merchandise commissary in Mississippi. Appli- 
cant must be familiar with general lines and to be sober and 
industrious. State age and full references in first letter. 
Bond required. Address ALBERT SMITH, 
No. 104 North Bellvue Boulevard, Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED AT ONCE, 
Two good section foremen to work on our railroad. Address 
DUNBAR & WAUSAUKEE RY., Dunbar, Wis. 
WANTED-—MILL FOREMAN 
For circular mill, 35 M capacity. Must be competent all 
round man. Wages $5 per day. Wire or write. 
R. LOCKHART & CO., Fort Frances, Ont. 


WANTED—MANAGER TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of 60,000 capacity band mill proposition from stump to mar- 
ket. Must have successfully handled mill of this size in 
Mississippi and be thoroughly acclimated. 
Address “T. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 

To figure millwork from plans and bill for factory. 

P. J. KING, 958 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago. 

WANTED, 
Experienced hardwood lumber inspector and buyer to take 
charge for large chair and furniture factory 50 miles from 
Chicago, handling six million feet per annum. Fine position 
for man who is energetic, a good buyer and ean superintend 
yard. State experience and salary wanted. 
Address “T. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of small circular mill, capacity 15 to 18 M, who under- 
stands the business and all around millman. Must come at 
once. Address “T. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT AND 
Experienced general manager by company manufacturing 
fifty million of shortleaf pine annually on Atlantic coast. 
Shipments rail and water. Timber supply for many years. 
Splendid opportunity for right party. Don’t waste postage 
unless fully qualified. 

Address “ATLANTIC,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—AT ONCE, 
Several competent retail yard managers for Iowa points. 
ddress “L. B. R.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED-—VENEER MILL FOREMAN 
Who will invest $3,000 to $5,000 in stock company, to cut 
veneers, boxes and baskets in good town in Oregon, Must 
be up-to-date and furnish good references. Address 
H. A. BENNETT, Bluffton, Ind. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MANAGER 
Who will invest moderate amount of capital and take full 
charge of a sash, door and woodworking factory. Send 
references and apply 

WATTSBURG LUMBER CO., Wattsburg, B. C. 


WANTED, 
Good sash and door bill clerk. 
CURTIS SASH & DOOR CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 








WANTED AT ONCE-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For factory making hardwood doors, columns and odd mill 
work. Able to read plans and bill out work. Give reference, 
age and salary wanted. Steady employment. 

Address “P. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN AS FOREMAN 
Retail lumber yard in Chicago. 
STINSON & HAND, 601 Foster Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 

With experience in correspondence and knowledge of starting 
and keeping a cost system. Address 

THE CARRIAGE WOODSTOCK CO., Owensboro, Ky. 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILL MAN OR 
Estimator with a few thousand dollars to take interest in 
established interior finish concern. 

Address “T. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED 
A capable and experienced manager for a large New 
England retail lumber yard. Must understand sash and 
door business. Good salary. Address 
B. UPRIGHT, 
P. O. Box No. 775, 
New York City. 





At once. One capable of keeping the loader in order; wages, 
$4 per day. BYERS-ALLEN LUMBER CO., 
Ligonier, Pa. 


WANTED—GOOD RELIABLE MAN. 
Shop foreman for mill work plant; one able to read plans, 
set out work and see that same is put through. 
Address “S$. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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| Wanted:Employees 
WANTED-—A MALE STENOGRAPHER 

One who has some knowledge of the lumber business: must 
be of good character and well recommended, not a raid of 
hard work and long hours; a good, permanent position for 
the right party. Address in own handwriting. 

“T. 6," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—FOREMAN 
For sash and door room. 
1 first class turner. 
5 sash and door machine hands. 
CURTIS SASH & DOOR CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 
WANTED— -AT ONCE 
One good bookkeeper of high grade and competent. 
Also an office man, capable of looking after sales and at- 
tend to correspondence and assist the manager in all detuils. 
We manufacture 20,000,000 ft. year, mostly hardwood and 
hemlock, and own our own railroad, and log ycar around. 
None but high gt rade men need apply. 
Address “S. 45," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—FEEDERS AND GRADERS 
At Planing Mill: also rough lumber grader at Saw Mill; 
could also use a good trimmerman that knows how to grade. 
Give references and sti ate salary wanted in first letter. 
Address . 42," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
Of executive ability to manage entire operation and sales 
correspondence of saw mill plant of 50,000 capa ity in 
southern Alabama. Must furnish Al references and state 
how soon can accept. Healthy location near govud town. 
Salary $2,500 per year. 
Address “S. 9," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


INVESTMENTS. 

A corporation owning a general lumber and building busi- 
ness with yard located in growing town near Los Angeles 
requires the services of capable man to take the management 
of the yard, who can invest about $2,000 in the business. 
Full particulars upon request. Address 

ARCADIA LUMBER & BUILDING COMPANY, 
369 Pacific Electrie Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 























WANTED— —FIRST CLASS “SUPERINTENDENT | 
To take entire charge of mill cutting twenty-five thousand 
feet per day of rough stock only. Must be a hustler and one 
who can manage labor well. No “booze fighter’ need apply. 
State salary expected, whether married or single and age. 
Location, Alabama. 

Adress “S. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—COMPETENT PLAN ESTIMATOR 
Able to bandle stair work and detail, by sash and door job- 
bing house. Vermanent position and good opportunities for 

the right man. 
Address co 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED— PLANING “MILL FOREMAN 
To operate a small pine planing mill in Texas; must be 
thorough mechanic. Send references. State salary required. 


Wanted : Mill Mechanics 








Wanted: Employment 











WANTED-—CEDAR VENEER SAWYER, 
New York mill. 
Address “E. 10,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS FILER 
In woodworking factory to care for 4” resaws and 44” circu- 
lar. Wages, $3.60 per day. Steady employment for compe- 
tent man. HALLOCK & HOWARD LUMBER CO., 
Denver, Col. 


WANTED-LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR MAN 
Wanted by logging railroad in Wisconsin man to keep two 
locomotives in repair. Must be able to make an occasional 
run on road as engineer, but principal work is keeping 
locomotives in general repair. In answering state age, ex- 
perience and wages expected. 
Address “R. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE-—A SETTER 
For a left hand band saw mill cutting hardwood and hem- 
lock lumber. Apply, with references und exper.ence, to 
ANTRIM IRON CO., Mancelona, Mich. 


WANTED-—VENEER SAWYER, 
New York mill. 
Address “E. 9,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST — WOOD TURNERS 
On general a work.. Apply 
CENTRAL SASIT & DOOR CO., Topeka, Kan. 
WANTED— SAWMILL EMPLOYEES 
To work in small mill 3,000 to 5,000 daily capacity. Want 
young men willing to work. 
Address “T. 17,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED — MILLWRIGHTS AND CARPENTERS. 
Have two large plants to build. Long job and good wages 
to first class men. Transportation allowed to those giving 
satisfaction, after ninety days’ service. Address S:ikRRA 
MADRE LAND & LUMBER CO., P. F. Brown, Master 
Mechanic, Dedrick, via Temosachic, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


WANTED-—AT ONALASKA, TEXAS, 
Twenty-five first class millwrights, wages 40 to 45 cents per 
hour. None but first class workmen wanted. Apply in per 
son with tools. Good board, $18 per month, Onalaska is 
20 miles east of Trinity on the B. & G. N. R. RR. Daily 
service to Trinity. WM. CARLISLE & CO., 

Onalaska, Tex. 























WANTED. 

The following positions are open for experienced workers 
in sash and door factory: 

1 moulding room foreman. Two stickers operated. 

1 cutting room foreman. 

2 cutters and rippers for cutting room. 
1 shaper man. 
1 first class general machine man. 
Nine hour day and good wages. 
kor further information address 

“S. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





YOUNG MAN 

Now employed, desires position as yard manager in healthy 
town in New Mexico or Arizona. Cause of change, catarrhal 
trouble. Recommendations from present employer and 
others. No bad habits and a hustler. Will accept moderate 

salary to start. 
Address JESS W. RAINWATER, La Plata, Mo. 
FIRST CLASS YOUNG MAN 
Stenographer and assistant office man wants position June 
26. Kive years in lumber office and yard. Sober and steady. 
Won't consider less than $75, with prospects of early pro- 
motion. Recommended by former and present employers. 

THAD. WAY, Tyler, Fla. 


STORE MANAGER WANTS POSITION. 
Long experience in saw mill commissaries and can furnish 
very vest of references. Location in south preferred. 
Address “T. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS WOODS SUPT. 
Twenty years’ experience; practical engineer and railroad 
man; one thoroughly conversant with and able to handle 
southern labor. Address ‘“P. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER AND @ 
General office man by young man who has had four years of 
general office work. Can furnish references and can come at 
once. Address “T. 3," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
By experienced, sober man of 37, position as general fore- 
man in general — factory. Best reference furnished. 
Address . 40," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LADY BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Desires position. Four years’ practical experience. 
Address “Ns 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STORE MANAGER 
At large lumber plant in the south desires to make a change. 
Salary, $1,500 yearly. Seven years’ experience. Competent 
buyer and money maker. Age 33. Reliable and can give Al 
references. Address *R. 46," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Ly experienced salesman. Prefer western firm. 
Address “R. 21,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Eight years’ experience on single and double cut saws in 
timber of the south and west. Al references. Guarantee 
high results in an up-to-date mill. 
Address “Pp. 29,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN UP TO DATE BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position ry bund saws. Address 
L. WILEY, 142 Vincennes St., Buffalo, N. i. 


EXPERT TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


And land examiver. Twenty-tive years’ experience. Will 






































wa furnish guud references. Wages reasonable. Lands sold on 
Address “S. 7," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ain es ‘ commission. U. FLETCHER, Clintonville, Wis. 
WANTED, FILER WANTS POSITION 


Good, practical office man, capable of looking after our 
shipments and lumber correspondence for a Wisconsin mill 
concern that manufactures 16,000,000 feet yearly, mostly 
hemlock and hardwoods, Salary $1,200 per year. Good 
town and schools. 

dress —_ _18," care AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN. 


WANTED— A FIRST CLASS MAN 
To make details and bill into shop special mill work, at St. 
Louis, Mo. Address “S. 27," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BY SASH AND DOOR FACTORY 
With a large capacity for special work and a well estab- 
lished trade, a thoroughly competent superintendent: a man 
of experience for handling men and thoreughly familiar with 
plan work and the mechanical end of the business required. 
Plant located in a growing southern city with gvod health 
conditions. Address 

“SUPERINTENDENT, * care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 

MAN TO WORK ON STAIRS AND FRAMES 
In factory. Steady work. Good wages. 

EASTERN DOOR & SASH CO., Cumberland, Md. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 
Familiar. with hardwood trade in Wisconsin and Illinois 
for position as salesmanager. Furnish references; also 
state experience and salary expected in first letter. 

Address ‘Re Bn care AME RICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WE CAN USE SEVERAL EXPERIENCED 
Cypress tallymen. Those who are competent and hustlers 

can make $3.25 to $3.50 per day 
LYON CYPRESS LUMB ER CO., Garyville, La. 


WANTED-STATE SALESMEN 
Tor each state on Roofbestos roofing. 
ROOFBESTOS MFG. COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted : fumber Salesmen 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To handle N. C. and Yellow Pine in New York and New 
England States. State fully, age, experience and salary ex 
pec ted. Address “S. 38," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
THE ‘ADVERTISER HAS A FULLY EQUIPPED | 
Planing mill and well located assorting yard; can furnish 
good stock of southern white pine and hardwoods and wishes 
to engage services of a saiesman who must be well ac- 
quainted with eastern yard and manufacturing trade. State 
age, experience and references in first letter. 
Address “T. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED— YELLOW PINE SALESMEN. 
Good, experienced traveling salesmen, who control trade in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri and Kansas. 
Address “DLANA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SALESMEN. 

Wanted, by one of the largest lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns, two or three first class traveling salesmen. State 
experience, salary wanted and references. 

Address “T. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANT-—TO BUY LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE AND 
Ilardwood lumber from mills through Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama, on commission, for first class firm, by party who 
knows the business and the mills. Address 

“LUMBER BUYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION WITH RELIABLE 
Eastern firm as western representative or buyer. Tho oughly 
conversant with the lumber business. Formerly Missis-ippi 
Valley Assn. insp. Have had seven years’ experience in 
Wash., Ore., Ida, and Mont., and same amount in Wis. Am 
thirty-five; an American. Will furnish Al references as to 
ability, integrity and character. Hoo Hoo. 

Address “T. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

- WANTED-—POSITION ‘AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Cashier, paying good salary ; 35 years old, seven years’ expe- 
rience in lumber office. Al references, and can report at 
once. Bond if required. 

Address “T. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








MANAGER OF SOUTHERN MILL 
Wishes to make a change; must be position carrying good 
salary; best of references from present and former employ- 
ers; have always mi ide a success. 
Address “T. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
Thoroughly familiar with lumber accounting wants posi- 
tion; age 24; single; refe rence pi esent employers; can come 
at once. Address “T. 23,’" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GANG FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Steady, sober and reliable. Can come at once. Address 
GEV. L. NICHOLS, 1003 River Ave., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


WANTED—POSITION 
With wholesale lumber firm by party who has had thirteen 
years’ experience in lumber business in Wisconsin, in prac- 
tically every branch of office work. Would prefer charze 
of office and lumber sales. Can furnish best of references. 
Address “T. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















FIRST ‘CLASS GANG FILER OR BAND. HELPER 

Wants position. Employed, but desires a change. Refer- 

ence present employer. 
Address 7. Sf, 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION IN SASH & DOOR FACTORY. 

I have ten years’ experience billing millwork from plans 
and specifications, as well superintending the construction 
of same, making working details, cutting bills ete. I would 
like to get with firm where I could work my way into the 
estimating department. Sober and best of references. 

Address “MILLWORK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By first class head sawyer on right hand mill, band or circu- 
lar. Healthy location. Best reference. State wages in 
first letter. Address P. O. BOX 80, Portville, N. Y. 


ESTIMATOR —- SALESMAN 
Of lumber and millwork wanis position. Capable of estimat- 
ing from plans. Long experience : 32 years of age; refer- 
ences. Address “T. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











Band, circular or gang. Steady, sober and industrious. Best 
of references. “R. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
In large mill. Can come at once. Best references, 
Address “S. 2," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


- 'WANTED— ~YARD ‘OR OFFICE POSITION _ 
3y experienced lumberman, California, Oregon or Washing- 
ton. Wish to make change to coast. Satisfactory references. 
Address 
“YARD MANAGER A. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-POSITION 
3y one of the best band saw filers in the country. Can 
furnish you a clean record as to habits and ability. No 
choice as to locality. Can come at once. Write or wire me. 
Cc. R. DAVIS, Gerid House, Nashville, Tenn. 


WANT—POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
by young man of nine years’ experience in every depart- 
ment of the retail business. Can speak German. Best of 
reference. At present employed. State salary you expect 
Oo pay. 
Address 

















“S. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER. 
Young man with all around lumber experiences desires 
position as assistant manager of manufacturing plant in 
south or west. 
Address “S. 15," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Wants situation as yard manager or bookkeeper; 10 years’ 
experience. Would like to invest about $2,000 after demon- 
strating satisfaction. Address LOCK BOX 76, Gibson City, 
Ill. 











WANTED-—SITUATION 
By an experienced lumber buyer and inspector; good refer- 
ences furnished. Address 
“S. 19,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST- CLASS ‘BAND SAWYER 
On single or double cut 7 can furnish A 1 reference. 
Address” “S. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“PURCHASING AGENT. 

Young man of experience wants to represent Eastern con- 
cern on coast. Understunds coast grades; also qualitied to 
handle office. Not afraid of responsibilities. Address 

“S. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















FIRST-CLASS BAND § SAW FILER 
Wishes to make a change. Will not accept anything less 
than two bands. Can come on short notice; first class 
recommendation ; state best wages. Address 
“S. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION. 
Experienced in wholesale and retail lumber business; age 
27; references, all employers. Prefer position with manu- 
facturers of lumber. 
Address “R. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
For high-class manufacturer. Territory preferred, Michigan 
and Ontario, by a thorough, hustling lumberman with very 
best references. . Strictly temperate and honest. 

Address “S! 32," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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